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PROGRAMME NOTES 
By FRANK HOwEs 

How ought programme notes to be written ? 
Little attention has been given to the question, 
but a change has recently come over the 
commentary which one buys in the concert 
hall; analysis has given way before more 
general comment. In so far as this has meant 
a more readable shilling’s-worth, it is good, 
but in so far as it has opened the gates to 
irrelevance, rhodomontade, criticism, and even | 
controversy, it is bad. We can rely on no 
standard of quality in either matter or style, as 
we expect and find in the kindred activity of 
criticising after the event. The tradition which 
made all annotations analytical ipso facto made 
the notes unreadable, for it is beyond the power 
of any pen to make a formal analysis of a 
symphonic movement into a work of literary 
art. The sow’s ear bristles with ungainly 
technical terms, and though the purse may 
have a few silk trimmings in the shape of 
descriptive epithets, the finished article may | 
possibly be useful but it will certainly not be} 
beautiful. But there are degrees of unread- | 
ability, just as there are degrees of irrelevance, | 
poor English, and superficial sentiment. The | 
programme note is allowed to range through all 
degrees of ineptitude and wrongheadedness | 
because no one ever criticises it. The pro-| 
fessional critics of the press are loth to discuss 
what is after all only an accessory to the chief 
matter in hand, partly on account of space, 
partly on the healthy principle that dog does | 
not eat dog. And so, between the items of| 
a concert, we continue to read all kinds of| 
comment—good, bad, and very bad. 

Now criticism is sometimes poor, but it is 
often good and sometimes very good—and it is 
readable, for people do, in fact, read it, and 
shrewd newspaper editors continue to print it. 
It may, therefore, be quite easily possible that 
the unsatisfactory character of many programme | 
annotations is the intrinsic difficulty of the 
subject. One factor of impoverishment imme- 
diately suggests itself. In criticism, no matter | 
how objective or impersonal the critic tries to| 
make it, his writing is interesting because it is 
in fact personal—it is the expression of opinion. | 
Opinion is always interesting. [If you don’t | 
believe this, try the following experiment :| 
borrow a book from a free library and see if 
you can continue to read the text without | 
looking at the margin in which some possibly 
quite foolish person has scrawled a comment in | 
pencil. You will find that pencil is always a| 
distraction from printer’s ink ; the opinion of| 

# 





| 


a fool can seduce your attention from the wisdom 
of a respected author.} This expression of 
personal opinion is what makes all criticism 
interesting. In a programme note the ex- 
pression of any opinion is almost always out of 
place. The annotator has, in strictness, no 
right to make any suggestion in advance to the 
listener which may influence his judgment 
upon what he is about to hear. His function 
is to offer him facts, not judgments ; to provoke 
thought perhaps, but not to provide it ready- 
made and final; to give relevant information, 
not distract with personal comment. He must 
therefore eschew the first source of interest on 
which he relies to attract his readers when he is 
writing history, biography, or criticism. No 
wonder that he often becomes dull. 

It is with the laudable intention of avoiding 
this dullness, this dreary talk of ‘ bustling semi- 
quaver passages,’ this exposure of dry bones 
(which we inherit from the respectable ancestry 
of the Monday Classical Pops), that we are now 
getting more human programme notes. If I 
here break the tacit understanding that critics 
do not criticise each other’s work in this field, 
it is not because I wish to throw cold water on 
the warmer impulse that is now giving us 
annotations of wider appeal, wider allusiveness, 
wider humanity, even at the cost of some irre- 
levance, but because I have noted at recent 
concerts that a great deal of annotation is 
being written on wrong lines—wrong because 
too subjective. Criticism cannot be other than 
subjective (though Mr. Newman sighs for 
objectivity), but programme notes should not 
express the writer’s personal views. The 
reader, not the writer, is the important person. 
The psychological aim of a programme note 
ought to be to encourage receptiveness in the 
listener ; to this end a bias in favour of the work 
is permissible which would be out of place in 
criticism, whose approach to the same work 
ought in the first instance to be defensively 
sceptical. It is not, therefore, tactful (because 
it at once raises the contra-suggestibility of the 
reader) for the annotator to assume a lofty 
superiority and point out that no one has ever 
before had a right idea of the music to be per- 
formed. At a recent important recital of 
pianoforte sonatas we were told of the first that 
‘it is characteristic of the common misunder- 
standing of Schubert that in some editions of 
his sonatas this very section, the crown or 
culmination of the movement, is marked as a 
possible “ cut.”’’ 

Very shocking, of course, but it is charac- 
teristic of nothing, as Schubert is not one of 
the world’s misjudged composers. Next we 
read of ‘ the complete misconception of Mozart, 
which has led to his pianoforte sonatas being 
thought suitable to be tinkled by _ school- 
children.’ Deplorable certainly, but it does not 
preclude us from hearing good performances of 
these tinkling sonatas. Finally we were asked 
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to demolish the views of some critics who 
doubted whether Beethoven succeeded in his 


later sonatas in fusing the fugal and the sonata 
forms. The writer believed that ‘a _ full 
understanding will remove this misconception.’ 
Poor Schubert, Mozart, and Beethoven, all 
misunderstood, misinterpreted, and misjudged ! 
The author’s name is Tweedledee. 

Neither is Tweedledum a more congenial 
concert companion. Even in such august 
company as the Royal Philharmonic Society 
we have occasionally been told that ‘ It isn’t so, 
no-how.’ Apropos of a new and difficult work, 
we were instructed that ‘ the convenient labels 
of “‘ programme music,”’ “ absolute music,” and 
so on are better left in the rubbish-basket 
where they belong. H has woven a fabric 
of many strange colours, and the things that 
he has made from it must be left to speak for 
themselves without the help of catchwords and 
set phrases.’ Dear, dear! Tub-thumping now 
in the auditorium as well as new percussion 
in the orchestra ! 

Let it not be thought that those who attend 
the Philharmonic concerts are unappreciative 
of the change from the bare dissection type of 
note (ably done in its kind though it was) to 
something less self-contained, more comparative 
in its method, more stimulating and livelier 
to read, which the present season has brought 
about. They are indeed grateful for the 
deep learning and wide reading which places at 
their disposal comparisons drawn from the whole 
range of musical history. Comparison is one 
of the most fruitful lines of approach to any 
study; a single point is doubly illuminating 
in that it reveals both resemblances and differ- 
ences at the same time. But the comparative 
method can be carried too far and becomes 
merely distracting when mere resemblances 
with no further significance are greeted only for 
the Aristotelian pleasure of recognition or for 
tracing doubtfully existent influences. There 
have been some recent instances of an enthu- 
siasm on the part of a writer which has led 
him to use a concert as illustration of the thesis 
that all music of the 19th century written both 
before and after him can be explained by refer- 
ence to Liszt. Liszt does not help us to enjoy 
Beethoven, really. And programme notes, how- 
ever instructive, should not be illustrations to an 
undelivered lecture on a debatable thesis. 

If then so many kinds of comment are 
inappropriate to the narrow scope of the concert 
programme note, however interesting it may be 
in itself or however fruitful in another context, 
what material remains at the disposal of the 
unfortunate annotator for making a readable 
and interesting note ? 

Biographical information has always been 
recognised as relevant, presumably because of 
its psychological interest. We go to hear a 





composer’s music, but we cannot altogether 


who is admitting us to a close view of th 
innermost core of his mind. Working from the 
music to the man, we may also work back from 
the man to his music, and some account of the 
origins of a work may throw light on its 
nature. What proceeds from a man’s mind js 
more interesting than what goes into his mind 
(which, presumably, is much like the ordin 
experience of life shared by us all), but what 
goes in may enlarge for us the understanding 
of what comes out. This psychological approach 
to music could, I believe, be used more fully 
than at present. It is more liable to abuse, of 
course, than dates and place-names, but it is 
the same in principle, and it enriches our whole 
appreciation not only of the composer but of 
his individual works. The outline of esthetic 
philosophy in the following note is just such an 
illumination of the composer’s mind as the 
listener needs for the appreciation of his work: 
“From the beginning of his career as a 
composer Stravinsky was always far more 
interested in the construction of a musical 
work than in the material of which it was 
constructed. ... [He therefore began] to 
turn definitely away from the highly indivi- 
dualistic esthetic of the 19th century to the 
more objective and impersonal esthetic of an 
earlier day. . . . The material in such works 
bears no more personal stamp than the bricks 
or stones which are the architect’s material. 
It is the edifice which represents the musical 
craftsman. The similarity of this attitude 
to the great masters of the 18th century is at 
once apparent. . . . Itis, in fact, a traditional 
attitude from which the 19th century de- 
parted. The contrapuntists who reared 

Masses upon ‘L’Homme Armé’ were not 

striving to express their own individuality, 

but to construct edifices of sound with all the 
skill at their command.’ 

If an important feature of a work under 
discussion is its craftsmanship, it is futile for the 
annotator merely to make the otiose comment 
that ‘The whole workmanship is marvellous 
and masterly,’ but to reveal the composer's 
mind, as the writer on Stravinsky does, is to 
render a service alike to the composer and the 
listener, since it is likely to remove before 
it is born a misunderstanding between them 
which might easily arise from a confusion of 
two different psychological attitudes. 

Formal analysis, though much too drily done as 
a rule, is also recognised as the special province 
of the programme annotator. The tradition 
that notes should be mainly devoted to 
thematic analysis has a long and respectable 
standing in this country, which is the native 
home of the annotated programme. Grove 
in his Dictionary gives 1841 as the earliest 
instance of analytical and historical notes being 
supplied to an audience. It was an omen, for 
it happened at Edinburgh and a Reid Professor 





preclude an ordinary human interest in the man 


was the pioneer. Edinburgh to-day enjoys the 
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distinguished exponent of the art of annotating. 
Grove’s own notes for the Crystal Palace 
concerts have been the model for all subsequent 
writers. ‘They are unique,’ says the latest 
editor of his Dictionary, ‘ in combining technical 
information with a lucid and readable style 
calculated to make the subject attractive to 
the ordinary amateur.’ It would be too much 
to say that they remain unique, but a glance at 
his notes shows that he did succeed in combining 
information, enthusiasm, lucidity, and read- 
ability in a way that few have equalled. 

The annotator’s problem is, however, made 
more manageable if he can, like Grove, employ 
music-type, for it enables him to avoid his most 
cumbrous circumlocutions. But even musical 
illustrations have their dangers, especially in a 
long movement in which listening may become 
a game of hide-and-seek for elusive themes if 
any but the most salient are quoted. In 
complicated and unfamiliar music I have often 
felt much as I feel when I wait for a ‘bus in the 
rush hour: the scene is crowded, but I take 
little of it in because my attention is fixed on 
catching sight of one particular object, my "bus, 
55A or whatever it is ; at last it comes into view, 
only to dash by without stopping, leaving me 
still on the pavement among the hurly-burly. 
The analytical way of listening to music theme 
by theme is never quite free from this danger— 
and when verbal explanations take the place of 
musical notation the effort of identification 
becomes even more absorbing. The composer 
does not polish his work into a coherent unity 
in order that the listener may expend his 
ingenuity in pulling it to pieces so as to see the 
wheels go round. Ear-training is, of course, 
important, but the concert-room is not normally 
the place for exercising the ear in analysis. 

Nevertheless, symphonic movements cannot 
be swallowed whole, and it is important 
for audiences to know that music is not a vague 
thapsodical flux. Since some part of its appeal 
is due to architectural properties, there can be 
no harm in calling attention to the most 
important features of the design, just as in 
looking at a cathedral it is possible to observe 
that its great west window bears some relation- 
ship to the general proportions of height and 
width which make the whole building so 
impressive. 

I have suggested that it is possible to use too 
much music-type, and that quotations in the 
middle of complicated works should be limited 
to the most salient themes. I think, too, that 
quotations are sometimes wasted on unmis- 
takable and obviously identifiable tunes at the 
beginning of a movement. But I was once 
rebuked for acting on this principle in a note 
I wrote on Schubert’s C major Symphony. It 
hardly seemed to me necessary to quote the 
oboe tune which dominates the Andante, but, 
sitting in the audience during the performance, 


l 
analyses of a Reid Professor who is the most | 





I overheard a number of pointed comments on 
the incompetence of the programme annotator 
in not noticing this important theme. 

Too many quotations tend to look like the 
vivisection of a masterpiece—the very im- 
pression we are anxious to avoid. Just as an 
absence of quotation makes the programme note 
unreadable because it involves too many words, 
so a too liberal use of quotation is apt to make it 
unreadable because it uses too few words. But 
if analysis is unreadable and analysis we must 
have, how is a programme note ever to be 
readable ? 

The answer is that analysis need not be 
dissection, which kills both the music and the 
annotation, but should be an exposition of the 
logic of the movement. Prof. Tovey, for 
example, conceives sonata form to be in itself 
a form of drama, and elucidates symphonic 
movements by making this the skeleton of his 
commentary. Some movements are the equiva- 
lent in music of dialogue—a very clear example 
is the slow movement of Beethoven’s G major 
Pianoforte Concerto, where the logic is that of 
the soft answer turning away wrath. Some 
theorists regard sonata form as primarily a 
question of the distribution and balance of 
keys. This tonal aspect of music is one little 
suspected by the listener who is not a musician, 
and can with careful handling be made the basis 
of a note without inveigling the ear into a still 
more abstruse form of hide-and-seek than the 
thematic note. There is no reason in theory 
why the quantitative analysis into first and 
second subject, development, recapitulation, 
and coda should not also be made both lucid 
and readable, but in practice it almost always 
fails because there is no means of conveying to 
the mind of the listener-reader the amount of 
time taken by the various sections. It is worse 
than useless to say, ‘ after so many bars,’ and 
‘after about a minute’ is not much better, 
because minutes vary in length according to 
what happensin them. The quantitative method 
breaks down because it cannot easily make 
the proportions clear, as the length, height, and 
width of a cathedral yield their quantitative 
proportions to the eye at a glance. 

As an example of the way in which the logic 
underlying a formal analysis will aid the 
appreciation of a complex work, I take the 
introductory paragraph of a note, which is, it 
must be confessed, rather longer than can 
usually be afforded to the annotator : 

‘ This symphony is one of the rarest things 
in classical music, a symphony which ends 
tragically. In drama, a tragedy tells a story 
which a happy ending would weaken and 
falsify. In the music of the sonata forms this 
is not so; in so far as the first movement 
maintains a tragic note it may be said to 
tell its tragic story from beginning to end, 
and the other movements are free to provide 
the most refreshing emotional reactions from 
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uncover the composer's 
music nor describe its purple patches. 


it. Brahms in his fourth Symphony and a 
few other great sonata works has done what 
Beethoven did only three times in all his 
works ; he has given us a tragic finale. This 
finale is unique in form among all symphonic 
movements ... and is by no means the 
scholastic display which contemporary critic- 
ism has imagined it to be, but a very powerful | 
expression of a great dramatic truth. The 
first movement acts its tragedy with un- 
surpassable variety of expression and power 
of climax. The slow movement, heroic though 
in pastoral style and ballad measures, has 
also an eventful tale to tell. The third 
movement, in the place of a scherzo, has all 
the features of such a blend of sonata-form 
and rondo as is common in finales ; yet with 
all its bacchanalian energy it is evidently no 
finale; it is not in the main key, and its 
extreme terseness, while increasing its energy, 
destroys what finality it might otherwise have 
had. After three movements so full of 
dramatic incident, what finale is possible ? 
And how will the tragic note regain the 
domination after the triumph of the third 
movement ? . . . Brahms chose the form of 
Variations on a ground for this finale, because 
dramatic activity (always on the ebb in 
finales, alike in drama and music, no matter 
what surprises effect the dénouement) was 
fully exploited in the other three movements ; 
so that he desired a finale that was free to 
express tragic emotion without being encum- 
bered by the logical and _ chronological 


necessities of the more dramatic sonata forms.’ 
Drama is not the only art which may be 


invoked to illuminate the logic of music. 


first movement of Bax’s Oboe Quintet has been | | 
thus described by another w riter : 





logic may be expressed in terms of drama or 
geography (a useful metaphor in describing key 
changes), 
principle, so long as it is not mere dissection. 
There is no occasion fer lapsing into fanciful 
interpretations or objectionable programma- 
tisings of abstract music. 
as they are readily recognisable, are preferable 
to technical descriptions (such as ‘ an arpeggio 
figure of dotted quavers and semiquavers ’), 
because they make for crispness. 
in fact, may be legitimate if it accomplishes 
the two-fold aim of a programme note, viz., 
(a) to put the listener psychologically into 
the rnght attitude for obtaining for himself 
the maximum of understanding and enjoy- 
ment, and (b) to make him aware of the main 
logical basis which he might possibly miss 
through distraction in detail. 
dimensional, and it is not easy to hold together 
in consciousness what is spread out in time. 
Analysis should be designed, not so much to 
call attention to individual features 
be just below the surface, as to prevent the main 
structure being overlaid with the passing details 
of the moment. 


or evolution, or any other similar 


Metaphors, so long 


Anything, 


Music is one- 


which may 





MUSIC IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
By STEUART WILSON 
It may be interesting to English readers to 


| have an account of music in American schools. 


I have within the last few months had 
a first-hand opportunity of observation and 
inquiry, for reasons which will appear in the 


course of this article. 


Every town of any size, over, let us say, six 


The | thousand inhabitants, w here the local Education 
/Committee is active and up-to-date, appoints 
a Music Supervisor for its public schools. 
(under this term 


Now 


‘public schools’ is included 


‘ The whole work being designed on a small | what in England we should call elementary and 


scale, the composer judiciously chose for the 
sonata form, the more terse one 
associated with the minuet or scherzo and 
often described by the formula ABA. 


There is this difference, 
the former 


intervening trio. 
however, that 


its material is recast. A better comparison | 
would therefore be found in pictorial art ; the 
first and last sections would thus represent the 
two wings of a triptych, identical in size and 
treatment and similarly framed, yet not alike, 
and the middle portion the centre panel. 
The allegro moderato offers the complete 
contrast of life and action to the fantastic 
and contemplative sections that flank it.’ 


The way, therefore, to write an analytical 


|secondary schools, and it is worth noting that 
first movement instead of the customary|jn democratic America only a 


very small 


usually percentage indeed of children go to a private 
school ; 


The | These music supervisors are trained experts, and 
tempo molto moderato represents the first and | ‘they 


third sections and the allegro moderato the | 


they all have the same education. 


organize the teaching of music by the 


class teachers who are no more specialists than 
/our ordinary elementary school teachers, who 


is not simply | ‘have to teach music as well as arithmetic to 
repeated at its second occurrence, but that/| children in their earlv 


stages. As well as 


organizing, they enter regularly into the class- 
/rooms, taking a lesson when they like, which is 
'to be a 
‘and occasionally they will get a large group 
|together for singing, or for lectures on music 
aided by gramophone or wireless. The supervisor 
|is also responsible for organizing the various 
/musical performances which the school may 
give, and all the musical side of entertainments. 


“model lesson’ for the class teacher, 


There have been for many years children’ 


s 
note, when analysis is plainly required, is to} orchestral concerts in the big towns which have 
logic, not cut up his ‘orchestras of their own, or are near enough to 
The an orchestra to be able to call on it without 
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great travelling expenses—one of the first 
discoveries an Englishman makes in America is 
that it is a very large country indeed—but a 
new venture is now running, sponsored by the 
National Union of Music Supervisors under the 
able presidency of Miss Mabelle Glenn, of Kansas 
City (who made herself known to many English 
teachers at the August Music Conference at 
Lausanne). This venture is to take to the 
children in towns which could not afford an 
orchestral concert, chamber concerts such as 
vocal and pianoforte recitals, pianoforte and 
string trio, and so on, so that it may be possible 
for quite small units to develop the ‘ concert 
interest’ in children. The programmes are 
carefully chosen in order that the music may 
be able to be made part of a definite course of 
appreciation by being played over to the children 
on gramophones ; consequently they come to 
the concert with minds prepared and expec- 
tancies aroused—a truly delightful audience. 
These concerts are in their swaddling clothes 
now, but they are an infant Hercules already 
and have strangled at least one serpent, namely, 
the illusion that children can’t listen to good 
chamber music. One detects at once the 
audience that has not been so well prepared, 
but no audience is unreceptive, and their 
enthusiasm and interest are clearly spontaneous. 
No one could say that in an audience of from 
eighteen hundred to two thousand five hundred 
children from the ages of seven to seventeen 
vou could always hear a pin drop—these 
children are almost ‘ un-policed’ by teachers 
and come from all classes of society ; but you 
get an amazing degree of attention. 


In addition to giving concerts to schools, I} 
have been able to visit some schools in the course | 


of their ordinary routine work and to see some- 
thing of the material they have to deal with, both 
human and musical. On the thorny question 
of taste and style in vocal music in schools it 
is dangerous to make any sweeping statements. 
America is, financially, a creditor nation to all 
the world, but musically, a debtor. She must 
borrow from all sources to supply her needs, 
and it is a matter of regret to an Englishman 


that she has borrowed from us a good many | 


coins which hardly pass our modern currency 
tests. To compare American and _ English 
schools with each other, or to compare American 
and English Competition Festivals for schools, 
is not quite fair. They are not quite im part 
materia. American ‘ contests’ are viewed with 
disfavour, as the competitive element outweighs 
the educational advantage. American schools 
educate all classes in large masses, and it is 
part of their aim not to let a boy stop singing 
while his voice is changing, so a great deal of 
their music is re-written and adapted to suit 
half-broken voices, tenors with a five-note range, 


and basses who cannot sing above middle C. | 


They are not ashamed of sentiment or of the 
kind of merry jingle that delighted our fathers 


and may be found in our song-books of the 
* John Farmer ’ period. We have passed beyond 
them, and they are apt to look on our songs as 
a bit dull! They are not above arranging a 
Schubert march or a section of the ‘ Thebes 
Prize Military Band’ movement from ‘ Aida,’ 
with words for the occasion, but at the same time 
they have the Chorale from ‘ Sleepers, wake’ and 
a Bach ‘Schemelli’ hymn. The truth is, 
perhaps, that America is a debtor nation musi- 
cally to other countries more than to our own, 
and has not been fully aware of the best places 
in England from which to borrow. It should 
be our business to remedy that. 

I should also say that in the actual perform- 
ance of choral work in schools there is a tendency 
to rely on the ‘decoration’ carrying the 
performance through, whereas one should let 
the ‘ architecture,’ the solid shape of the music 
itself, speak in its own natural voice. However, 
this musical failing is not confined to America. 

On the other hand we are hopelessly out- 
distanced in the orchestral field in schools. And 
it is here that we have the whole thing to learn 
from America. Class instruction in schools in 
pianoforte and in all instruments is the basis 
of this great structure. The lessons are either 
free, as a school activity, or absurdly cheap, as 
an extra, and naturally have aroused opposition 
from those poor miserable incompetent private 
teachers of ‘ sixpenny lessons,’ who ought never 
to be allowed into the field of teaching. I was 





able to witness a demonstration class of teaching 
wind, both wood and brass, and what was 
additionally interesting was that the question 
| was put to this group of five and twenty boys 
(wind instruments are not popular with girls), 
‘How many of you would never have learned 
|instruments had it not been for the classes ? ’ 
| All save five put up their hands. ‘How many of 
| you are having private lessons as well as class 
|instruction ?’ About ten put up hands. There 
|in a nutshell is the case for class teaching. I 
also had opportunities of seeing the selected 
|State High School Orchestra at work, that is, 
|the picked players from each school band in a 
|State. Their programmes were ambitious 

|‘ Egmont ’ Overture, “ New World’ Symphony, 
|‘ Meistersinger’ Overture as the /piéces de 
| résistance. The orchestra was complete, indeed 
|over-full : about fifteen trombones, eight horns, 
| sousaphones for tubas, six flutes, and strings in 
| proportion. The intonation was admirable, the 
| 





style of playing everything that could be 
desired, and, moreover, in the conducting there 
was an entire absence of the ‘stunt’ methods 
which had ruined for me the similar State High 
School Chorus Concert an hour before. It was 
interesting to an Englishman to see that the 
boys in the orchestra in all the departments 
out-numbered the girls. Of course, the nu- 
merical relation between sexes in America is 
| different from that in England since the war, 
but it is clear that music is not at all a 
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despised activity among males. The pioneer 
in this orchestral movement is Mr. J. E. Maddy, 
whose summer orchestral camp is known to 
everyone in the States by now. Over two 
thousand children living in a camp with the 
sole object of making orchestral music—what 
a vision ! 

But let us return to our children’s concerts. 
Among other things that they are taught is 
‘concert behaviour ’—the attitude of mind and 
body, the welcome to the performers as they 
come on to the platform, the silence while they 
perform, the applause when it is over, and so 
on; the fixed rule that you come in time for 
the beginning and don’t leave before the end ; 
that you don’t rustle your programme or 
talk to your neighbour during the music ; and, 
more important, that you do not fumble for 
hat and coat until the concert is definitely over. 
What a vision, again, of a nation of adults who 
behave nicely at concerts! Would that it 
were possible to give these lectures to the existing 
adults of all countries—and especially to those 
of the Chicago Civic Opera House during the 
performance of ‘Tristan’ on Wednesday, 
November 29. I never remember before hearing 
the Love Duet through a veil of whispers ; my 
immediate neighbours were discussing in German 
(how are the mighty fallen!) their menu for 
next day’s Thanksgiving dinner, and, during 
Isolde’s last song, a couple whose age should 
have rendered them immune from personal 
violence incurred the risk of justifiable homicide 
by developing hysterical giggles over some 
private joke. The audience streams in and out 
as if it were a picture show. The building is 
wonderful, the decoration remarkable, the music 
good, but the audience as yet unworthy. Let us 
hope that the children will reform their parents. 

Let us not end upon such a note. America 
is providing for its children an education in 
music and opportunities in music which should 
go far to balance the debit entries in its musical 
ledgers, the dull monotony of its jazz and the 
strident foolishness of so much of its ‘light 
music.’ There is a dead weight against its 
progress in the world, namely wireless, whence 
from morning to night an unchecked flow of 
inferior music is let loose, booming out in every 
home, hotel, and street corner. The few 
excellent programmes of Damrosch, Stokowsky, 
and Stock are but little drops of water in a desert 
of boredom. Still, American educationists are 
not disheartened ; they mean to stick to it, and 
in education the victory lies with those who 
shall ‘ endure to the end.’ 











By invitation of the Yugoslav Singers’ Societies, 
a holiday party of English musicians will leave London 
on August 9 for a sixteen days’ tour in Yugoslavia. 
The party will be accompanied by Mr. Arthur Fagge 
and Mr. Frederick Woodhouse. The inclusive price 
will be twenty-seven guineas. Particulars may be 


obtained from the Yugoslavia Express Agency, 25, 


Hd Libitum 


By ‘ FEstTe’ 


If I may judge from the messages that have 
reached me, my remarks last month concerning 
some aspects of wireless music express the views 
of a solid body of professional opinion. I d 
not propose to continue the subject this month, 
and I allude to it now only in order to emphasis 
the fact that the adverse criticism of this side 
of the B.B.C.’s work comes in the main from 
musicians who are highly appreciative of the 
Corporation’s efforts on behalf of the art. 
Some years ago I wrote in these columns 
a defence of the B.B.C. from the musician's 
point of view, and I have never ceased 
to support the Corporation against the 
addle-pated grousers whose letters at one time 
disfigured some of the London daily papers. 
My article last month was therefore the 
outburst not of an opponent, but of a candid 
friend. I say this for the benefit of a few 
readers who, being themselves anti-B.B.C., 
mistakenly welcome me as an accession to their 
side. I have the best of grounds for saying 
that Savoy Hill appreciates criticism, provided 
it be honest and constructive. The discussions 
of the B.B.C. programmes that have appeared 
in the Musical Times (the only musical journal 
that has for years given space to the subject) 
have, I maintain, been of this character. 





I propose this month to leave these high 
matters in order to share with my readers some 
of the accumulation of cuttings and odds and 
ends that have been sent by correspondents. 

First, here is a batch of quotations from 
advertisements in American papers. They are 
a complete contrast to the stereotyped and 
unenterprising methods adopted in this country. 
For example, so far as I have observed, our 
teachers of singing advertise themselves quite 
plainly as such, whereas their confréres across 
the water have lots of picturesque ways of doing 
the thing. Thus: A describes himself as an 
‘Artist Teacher, internationally recognised as 
a Voice Builder and Voice Repairer’; B's 
speciality is ‘Voice Placement’; C is a 
‘ Producer of Vocal Artists’; D is a ‘ Teacher 
of Famous Singers’ ; E is prepared to give you 
a ‘ Voice Developed according to Nature’s Law,’ 
with ‘ Deep Alveolar breathing ; diaphragmatic 
tone support’; F is a ‘ Vocal Diagnostician’ ; 
and so on. All this is natural in a country 
where an undertaker is a ‘ mortician.’ 
Searching English advertisement columns for 
something to set against these, I can find only 
an announcement in the Daily Telegraph of a 
‘Broken Voice Specialist,’ an ambiguous term 
that I do not recommend for imitation. 


Again, the advertising of ‘star’ performers 
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tries to be expansive, is apt to show a poor | 
vocabulary. The indiscriminate use, by one| 
well-known advertiser, of such terms as ‘ the| 
world’s greatest,’ intended to be impressive, | 
merely becomes ludicrous. Tiius, in a pro-| 
gramme which reaches me by way of a Newcastle 
reader, there are announced ‘The World’s| 
Greatest Flautist,’) ‘The World’s Greatest | 
Dramatic Soprano,’ ‘ The Greatest Musical F ind 
of the Generation’ (a young pianist), ‘ The 
Greatest Living Composer-pianist,’ a young girl | 
still in her ’teens who is alleged to be the ‘ Most 
Amazing Genius of the Pianoforte and the 
World’s Greatest Pianist,’ and ‘The World’s 
Greatest String Quartet.’ After this, it is 
comparatively tame—indeed, almost depre-| 
ciatory—of the agent to describe Albert Coates | 
merely as ‘ one of the greatest of contemporary | 
conductors,” adding that ‘ like most of England’ S| 
finest musicians he is seldom seen in this country.’ 
This is one of those randem statements that | 
won't stand a second glance. True, a few) 
singers, e.g., Hislop and Eva Turner, settle 
abroad, but it takes more than a few swallows | 
to make a summer, and the fact remains that 
the great majority of England’s finest musicians, | 
so far from being seldom seen in England, are 
seldom seen anywhere else. thanks be. 


I imagine that ‘ stars ’ coming to Europe from 
America must welcome the immense reduction | 
in the amount they are called on to spend in 
advertising. In England a few inches, usually 
consisting of little more than a bare announce- | 
ment, is sufficient ; whereas in America a full 
page—sometimes even a couple—in the large 
musical weeklies is customary for the top- 
notchers. The filling of so much space in 
English journals would be something of a/| 
problem owing to the limited quantity and/| 
reserved quality of the criticisms available for | 
quotation. I have just been looking at a recent | 
issue of an American journal in which the| 
advertisements of two instrumental stars each | 
fill a couple of facing pages. (Two of these | 
pages would equal in acreage about five of! 
those of the Musical Times.) The space is| 
filled by facsimile extracts from critic’s reports, | 
with all the purple bits underlined. Here are | 
a few samples from the advertisement of a| 
violinist : 

‘A miracle from Odessa. A new Russian 
genius plays. Has he tone? Gorgeous. Has | 
he technique ? Ample. Hashestyle? Plus. 
Programme ? Comprehensive. ... What ’s 
the use ? You can go right through the Auer 
first-aid to trying fiddlers and he has it all. 
Remember the name —— ; next year you'll 
be trying to get in.’ 

‘ Another musical whirlwind blew into the 
Philharmonic Auditorium last night, taking 
the outward aspect of ——, who plays the 
violin.’ 





‘ Thunderous bursts of applause filled the 
house. . . . The audience, abetted by enthu- 
siastic members of the orchestra, remained 
unsatisfied. Greedily they set up a howling 
and hand-clapping that rocked the building, 
and roared for another ten minutes.’ 

‘_—— is the amazing combination of the 
faultless player with the fire of lyric poetry. 
Heifetz on fire ; Kreisler classicised.’ ‘ 
has something that practice can never attain. 
He has a classic restraint, but under that 
restraint one divines the impassioned soul 
of the Muscovite. Something is there of that 
Bolshevik courage which dares to tell God 
He does not exist, and mocks at the Ten 
Commandments of Wall Street.’ 





Even more does the other star, a ‘cellist and 


|another Muscovite, make the critics foam at 
the pen : 


‘Shattering one of the supposedly sacro- 
sanct rules of the Philharmonic Concert —— 
played an encore in response to thunderous, 
undying applause which followed his breath- 
taking playing of,’ &c. 

‘ Precedent collapsed at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium last night. And no one noticed, 
no one cared. A capacity audience lost all 
reserve and went delightfully mad. They 
screamed and stamped. Orchestra players 
laid down their instruments and added their 
cheers and clapping to the general detonation. 
’s tone is ineffable, disembodied, radiant. 
Sometimes of a piercing beauty that hurts, 
like strong sunlight on the eyes; again an 
elegiac brooding. And if I am _ growing 
maudlin [cries of “No, no!”] I am not 
ashamed. That is quite the proper way to 
feel after plays.’ 


‘ A giant firebrand of musical genius thrilled 
an appreciative audience of capacity pro- 
portions.’ 

‘That Hellenic myth of Orpheus, godly 
singer-harpist, became fact and revelation 
last night at the Auditorium when 
caused birds to cease their twitter, tree-tops 
hold still in their rustling, make the rushing 
river hold its flow, shy animals of the ground 
forget fear, and the wild beasts of the human 
heart lay down, while he drew a divine bow 
across a divine violoncello. His technique is a 
great wonder, and a greater wonder is that 
the message is yet greater. One may believe 
or disbelieve in Jehovah, but conviction or 
doubt must be experienced. So of this St. 
Gregory of the violoncello, who miraculously 
knows all, to understand and proclaim all, 
with the still small voice and the fulness of 
the prophet of Platonic as well as of Dyonisian 
beauty. His instrument is a holy of holies 
where sinners and saints weep and are 
confirmed and re-confirmed in a heaven that 
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holds the earth and infinitude. He is Orpheus Albion, my Britain, the | 
incarnate. Britannia, who would frighten ! * Eng 
A collection of English press cuttings would . . . . as li 
be pale and cold beside these—the most fervid Gaily our music then 
of which, by the way, appeared in papers circu- New courage doth arouse quick, for 1 
lating in the Los Angeles district. Environment , : ‘ . live 
counts for much, and certainly some of these The ploughshare and the pruning hook ba adv 
extracts suggest captions for ‘movies.’ One sword-smart. resu 
expects to see some of them followed by a} k , ; ; the 
‘ close-up ’ of the incarnate Orpheus or the new | Tuneful our striving, Eng 
St. Gregory. | Like hum of bees when hiving.’ ion 
! - Ss 
Coming back to our own country here is just | The composer is stated to be ‘ former Prine the 
one more new and strange academical distinction, | ; Pp - anes a : 1 Her 
. , }of Wales Scholar, N.T.S.M.’ The music ha 
brought to my notice by a friend at Bedford— as toemner Sie ahead ter the © mak 
‘Sc.P.’ As few readers are likely to be able to|&e? arranged and is played by the Scot} jt 
guess at the signification of these ‘letters,’ I give oe > — Ges | — rr exce 
particulars, taken from the cover of a couple of | h 4 rn én aes I ay ?) ge pase b 
* Two Grand National Songs,’ ‘ Albion ’ and ‘ Im-| — 3 oes, oe SS eee © : 
ae a “i, he - »,.| kind of part-writing in favour at the Scientifi m 
perial Chant ’ (Companion to ‘ The Lost Chord’) : | 5. 
; : | Pianoforte College : 
‘SCIENTIFIC PIANOFORTE COLLEGE | 
(Registered Title). | pa — a. 
For examinations only. To confer the en ee ee eee ee 
Diploma of Scientific Pianist (Se.P.). Songs per -se-vere o'er clang of spear with spear a fer 
Music for study sent on application to —— Co. | theatres | Js i, =. 
= == SS SSS SS — — = 
—— f = be = — re 


The ‘ music for study’ I assume to be that} 
| 


mentioned in the announcement : cesteeemaeens 
[HE PIANOFORTE MysTIC, | I wish I could follow this up with a sampk 


: : initiated ae . |from a hymn-tune sent me by a St. Alban’ _ 

Forty Short Artistic Studies, ‘reader. Unfortunately, its futility can bk = 

_._,_, With Full Directions | grasped only when it is seen in full; and copy} ~ 

on Technique in connection with Emotional ‘right restrictions stand in the way. It consists ne 
Expression. |of sixteen bars, in which small space ar 

_ ’ , |contained seven bad grammatical errors, and al 

Conquest makes the piano a joy, in reality jas manv weak progressions—an average oi fo 

beyond imagination. For every would-be : ) to 


| about one bloomer per bar. This dreadful tune 
|is the work of a syndicate of two, whose names 
| I do not hesitate to give. The real composers} wi 


skilful player.’ 


The Co. then descends from Mysticism | the Rev. S. Claude Tickell. and his work has 
to brass tacks with the business-like announce-|}00. oeeance WoW T getle 1c c ; 
ment, ‘ Single Copy, 12s. 6d. net cash "—which | ~ ie dha aditione ot S ce a the os 
is pretty stiff for the would-be skilful player ; € Mic} p r : 5 
I ys : joa London College of Music, even when faced with 
8 
1 ae rere ; . |so simple a task as the arranging of a sixteen-bar ws 
_ > m ¢ ~~ . andes _— cae ee nenae-f |tune. Nevertheless, passionate partisans of the} 
ing space eng aken up with a cryptic} College write abusive letters to the Editor of . 
announcement that I had better transcribe in|,);:. ©. peter erdhve-sngy ‘ . le 
i: this journal, maintaining that the L.C.M. 
” ‘ NOVE ; SERIES |diplomas are as good as any other. If they 
amie IN mua ate will support their claim by sending me some -s 
Bottom Rung of Human Personality, published music as bad as this of Tickell and - 
set forth in a “ Book of Ed’ard Little (who says there ’s nothing in a name ’), pt 
. » . » . . a . . . Na 
quasi Rondo-Sonata : written by the holder of a diploma issued by h 
[.—‘‘ Chump *’—the tie of affinity, 2s. 6d. |any one of the recognised colleges, I might - 
II.—‘* Ed’ard ’’—nor time nor distance, think about beginning to believe them. 
2s. 6d. indent q 
= aa ic > ) 4 oa _ > > ; i ich ag 
If. Mister Pink “—the brothe vhood of | I end with some advertisements which b, 
man, 2s. 64."| contain specimens of English as she 3 
Tr . was . , :; 'wrote. Let me anticipate criticism by saying 
[he ‘ Two Grand National Songs’ consist of : Let me a pate Cenc oy mye in 
as : cm _ . . | that I do not quote them in a sniffing, superior 
drivelling words set to entirely suitable music. es : Pp 
heeee wos — , ate mood. Iam sure my attempts to write German 
A few samples will bear me out : ; he ¢ sales 
* Meese wom conte or Hindustani would be far more ludicrous than , 
‘ngland, my co vy; r 
O who would dare affront thee ! © The ‘i’ long, as in ‘wyad.’ fron 
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the English of a German or Hindu. In fact, we 
English are not only well aware of our deficiencies 
as linguists; we even take a foolish pride in 
them, regarding skill in tongues as a necessity 
for mere foreigners who are so unblessed as to 
live on the mainland. Moreover, if we do 
adventure into (say) German, we submit the 
result to a German before publishing it. But 
the foreigner, full of confidence, consults an 
English grammar and rushes in. Hence such 
books as the ‘ New Opera Glass,’ which was 
discussed in these columns some years ago, and 
the advertisements which I propose to quote. 
Here, then, is a circular from a German bow- 
maker, with a long series of testimonials. The 
introductory letter is in very fair English 
except for the concluding sentence : 
‘I venture to hope that you also will favour 
me with your permanent custom and beg 
to are.’ 
‘To are’ is a really fresh substitute for ‘to be’ 
or ‘ to remain.’ 

From the ‘ attestations ’ [testimonials] I pick 
a few sentences almost at random : 

‘I can but assure you, that this bow is a 
really artist’s work.’ 

‘One has the impression the tones were 
springing forth selfacting. I can but advise 
to every one of my colleagues to further use 
exclusively the genuine Paganini-Bow, these 
will make even the longest service a pleasant- 
ness.’ 

‘ A four, five days ago I received your bow 
and now am thanking you thousand times 
for your amiability. . . . I propose to myself 
to make a large-style propaganda for you.’ 

‘... all the bows are in the whole of 
wonderful workmanship.’ 

‘I shall not fail to propagate the most 
instantly for your ‘cello-bows on every 
opportunity given.’ 

‘I cannot forbear to certify, that your 
violoncello-bows are not only a_looking- 
delight, but also manufactures of very excel- 
lent qualities.’ 

‘A friend of mine... is exceedingly 
astonished at your capability in bow-making. 
Said artist continually missed hitherto a bow 
possessing highest grade of elasticity together 
with perfect repartition of weight ; this he 
has found on your manufacture.’ 

‘I played your bow the first time in our 
quartetto-concert and am every time happy 
again about that wonderful bow . . . the 
bow spends all that one wishes to get from it.’ 

‘ All that was difficult formerly and even 
impossible in many cases has now become 
painsless and easy thanks the new invention.’ 





Lastly, here are a couple of advertisements 
from an Indian journal : 





‘ VEENA 
The noblest, grandest, and sublimest of 
Musical Instruments. 
The Musical Instrument of the Gods 
& Rishis. 
The Musical Instrument typifying the 
Soul of India. 


Tanjore Veenas manufactured by Tanjore 
craftsmen with the traditions of 2,000 years 
behind them. Place one in the hands of 
your wife or daughter, and make your home 
the nearest approach to Paradise.’ 


“FOR MARRIAGES [Wedding Presents] 
. . Rahaman Sandanathi—Tailam. 
(The coolest perfumed dressing hair oil for 
Brain.) 
. . Arakerai Vidai Tailam. 

(Coolest Medicated perfumed Bathing Oil.) 

The above Tailams are boons to bilious and 

heated body men.’ 

I make no apology for including the latter, 
despite its non-musical application. For after 
all, musicians are men first of all, and are liable 
to become both bilious and heated body. 





HYPNOTISM IN MUSICAL EDUCATION 


AND ART 
By J. Louis Orton* 
Over seventeen years ago I wrote: ‘Dare I 


express the hope that my countrymen will make 
amends for their tardiness regarding therapeutic 
hypnotism by coming to the fore in the adoption 
of hypnotism as an educational adjunct?’ I 
had then completed ten years of investigation and 
experimentation, and had published in brief my 
matured judgment regarding the central problem 
of hypnotism, an explication which has since 
become, in whole or in part, almost universally 
adopted. All I need add here-on that matter is 
that I established, and showed the bearings of, 
hypnotism as the art and science concerned with 
the systematic (as contrasted with the haphazard) 
training, development, and utilisation of attention. 
I had successfully employed hypnotism for memory 
culture, histrionic ability, public speaking, the 
removal of speech defects, musical education, vocal 
culture, the instilling and fixing of necessary 
qualities such as self-confidence and perseverance, 
and also for the cure of bad habits, nervous 
complaints, and the nervous element in other 
complaints. 

Towards the end of 1928 the British Association 
for the advancement of science sponsored 
educational hypnotism, and it is high time that 
musicians as a class should be alive to the true 
and full significance of the matter in so far as it 
concerns them. 

I should say at once that the use of hypnotic 
procedures in education—musical as well as other 
—is not actually so novel as it is apt to appear. 
The general neglect of the matter has been due to 
misconceptions on the part of early experimenters 
as well as on the part of the public. In the latter 





* Mr. Orton is author of ‘ Rational Hypnotism,’ ‘ Hypnotism Made 
Practical,’ ‘Three Aspects of Voice-Production,’ &c.; and joint author, 
with Emile Coué, of ‘ Conscious Auto-Suggestion.’ 
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connection du Maurier’s novel, ‘ Trilby,’ has 


exercised a very pernicious influence. 

Well before the middle of the 19th century 
various operators had tried what could be done 
by means of hypnotism as regards musical art. 
One of these experimenters was James Braid, the 
Manchester ophthalmic surgeon who coined (and 
later wished to suppress as inappropriate) the 
term ‘hypnotism.’ He succeeded in enabling to 
sing tunes a certain man who was supposed to be 
devoid of musical ear, and the gain thus obtained 
was transmitted to ordinary life. Had his con- 
ception of the condition (hypnosis) he sought to 
utilise been juster, he would have been able to 
ensure the retention of the extraordinary powers 
of vocal imitation exhibited by a factory girl 
before Jenny Lind and others. In reality, 
imagination (assumption), as in her case, and 
design (usually for advertising and sensational 
purposes) are now the only obstacles to such reten- 
tion. Realising in some measure this important 
fact, Dr. Osgood Mason, Quackenbos, and 
certain other operators have employed hypnotism 





supplies materials for further discrimination, 
Constructiveness depends upon the extent and 
character of materials, and skill of arrangement, 
Inventions and discoveries are simply re 
combinations ; there is really no creative power of 
the mind, even in what Lord Chatham called ‘ the 
prophetic eye of taste.’ Nevertheless, taste is 
affected by instinct as well as by culture. That is 
where artistic genius is evinced; still, it is 
demonstrable that considerable powers of musical 
improvisation are obtainable just as the powers of 
improvisation in speech—and in ordinary con- 
versation we are constantly improvising. My 
experience is that by means of hypnotism improvi- 
sation in music is as readily developed as is 
improvisation in speech. 

For the acquisition of technique and style, 
hypnotism commends itself. It provides the 
required mental condition for physical action and 
isolation to be easily secured, and powers of 
imitation, retentiveness, and recollection rapidly 
improved. 

When it is recognised that hypnotism does not 


rather more effectively on the whole in education | imply coercion (which could but lead to the pro. 
and with examinees. Apparently the present| duction of dull, mediocre people at best, people 
writer was the first professor of vocal culture to | possessed of a fund of ideas not obtained as a result 
apply hypnotic procedures to facilitate the|of the rational employment of the mental powers, 
mastery of what he set out to teach. It is|and therefore undigested and indigestible), hyp- 
important to observe that although any good /|notism will be accepted as what it is essentially— 
operator can ‘ inspire’ his subjects to do the best| an educational expedient. I do not claim that 
they know how, he is incapable of imparting to| there is but trifling inequality as regards latent 
them technical knowledge of which he himself is | ability, but I do claim that the inequality is less 
ignorant. For that reason the scope of the|—very much less—than is generally assumed. 
usefulness of most hypnotic operators is strictly | The apparent extent of the inequality is due to 
limited, and there is room for extension on the/| difference of method. One man hits upon the 
part of enterprising teachers. | knack of effective thinking, and if his aptitudes 

When I first studied hypnotism, it was with the|are very pronounced he is called a ‘ genius.’ 
hope that thereby I might rectify certain grave | Another man, perhaps of equal ability potentially, 


deficiencies which I recognised in the educational 
(drawing-out) forces 
The paralysing lack of self-confidence in certain 


pupils was one of the obstacles I sought to over- | 
come ; persons so affected are unable to shine, or | 
at least to do themselves justice, whatever their | than numbers of children described to me as clever. 
self- | 


potential aptitudes. A student lacking 
confidence is unlikely to persevere, and without 


perseverance the greatest gifts are obscured. [| 


found that by means of hypnotism diffidence could 
be overcome, perseverance ensured, imagination 
developed, and therefrom sympathy enhanced or 
even awakened. As a consequence, the difficulties 
of voice culture could be readily mastered and a 
degree of proficiency reached which in many 
cases would be absolutely unobtainable otherwise, 
however protracted the study. 


Discrimination (i.e., the consciousness of differ- | 


ence) is the foundation of intellect ; consequently 


the acquisition of knowledge is tied down to our | 
sense organs—the congenitally blind man thought | 
that the colour red must resemble the sound of a| 


trumpet. Where faculties exist, they differ widely 


in efficiency. 


hitherto at my disposal. | 
| examining school-children for scientific purposes, I 


pianoforte 


A person cannot be made actually | 


does not hit upon the knack referred to, and he is 
looked upon as mediocre or even dull. In 


have sometimes found youngsters, supposed to be 
little better than idiots, of finer mental organization 


Obviously, the earlier in life effective thinking is 
acquired the better; but better late than never. 
And it is because hypnotic procedure gets at the 
very basis of mental improvement that I s0 
strongly advocate its employment. 


HAYDN’S CLAVICHORD 
AND A SONATA MANUSCRIPT 
By PuHILip JAMES 
It is now possible to chronicle another addition 
to the list of surviving musical instruments which 
have been owned or used by famous composers. 
To Bach’s harpsichord in the museum of the 
Staatliche Hochschule at Berlin, Mozart’s grand 
made by Anton Walter in the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg, the grand pianoforte given 


by the Broadwoods to Beethoven in 1817—his 


favourite instrument—which is in the National 


musical by means of hypnotism, but the faculty | Hungarian Museum at Budapest, and the beautiful 
can be enhanced, and latent ‘ ear’ may be revealed. | viola da gamba in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
The efficacy of hypnotism in this connection is associated with Haydn, which was made by Martin 
obvious as regards persons (clergymen and school Voigt, of Hamburg, in 1726, we can now add the 
teachers, for example) who require but do not|last-mentioned composer’s clavichord, which the 
experience the ability to sing in tune. present owner, Miss Chapman, acquired from the 

Discrimination is essential to memory; were| famous conductor Hans Richter. Miss Chapman 
we unable to perceive differences we could have /| also S an interesting series of documents 
nothing to remember. 





But memory, in turn,|which set the seal of authenticity upon the 
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association of this instrument with Haydn. The} 


first of these is a signed statement by Anton 
Richter, the conductor’s father, which may be 
translated as follows : 

‘The undersigned hereby certifies that the 
present instrument made by Johann Bohak, 
organ and instrument maker to the King, in 
Vienna in 1794, was purchased by him in 1831 
for eighteen Viennese crowns from Herr 
Lichtenthal, Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
Princely House of Esterhazy, who affirmed it 
to have been the property of Joseph Haydn. 

‘Haydn lived with Lichtenthal’s father, and 
on moving to Vienna presented the instrument 
to him with these words: ‘‘ Here I make you a 
present of this instrument for your boy ’’—the 
above-mentioned Chancellor was then but three 
years old—*“‘ in case when he is older he should 
care to learn upon it. I have composed the 
greater part of my ‘ Creation’ upon it.’’ This 
utterance was communicated to me by Herr 


work was composed were engaged as Court 
musicians under Haydn’s leadership in the 
service of Prince Esterhazy. 


In my seventy-sixth year (signed), 
ANTON PRINSTER, Musician at the 
Court of Prince Esterhazy. 


(Signed) MicHAEL PRINSTER, Musician at the 
Court of Prince Esterhazy. 


The Prinsters were horn-players in Haydn’s 
orchestra. There is also a letter to Anton Richter 
from the two Prinsters’ niece, Fanny Elssler, whose 
prowess as a dancer was acknowledged in America 
and on the Continent as well as in this country. 
We must also remember that she was the daughter 
of Haydn’s devoted servant and amanuensis, 
Johann Elssler. She writes : 

‘My father, Johann Elssler, for many years 

Haydn’s copyist, often spoke of this instrument 

as being Haydn’s property. I willingly join in 





HAYDN’S CLAVICHORD 


Lichtenthal, who had often heard it from his 
father. Further, I may cite the fact that once 
when the Court Tenor, Abbé Bevilaqua, came 
to see my house he exclaimed on seeing this 
instrument and knowing nothing of its purchase, 
“ What instrument is this you have here ? Why, 
it is Haydn’s. I (Bevilaqua) have often sung to 
its accompaniment.”’ 

‘I have requested the most reliable witnesses 
to add their signatures. 

* (Signed) ANTON RICHTER 
‘ (formerly singer at the Court of 
‘ Prince Esterhazy).’ 

The above statement is confirmed by Lichten- 

thal (autograph). 


The above statement is confirmed by the} 


undersigned veterans, who at the time the above 


this testimony with both my uncles, my mother’s 
brothers, Anton and Michael Prinster. 
‘ (Signed) Fanny ELssLer.’ 

The instrument resembles in every way the 
typical German or Austrian clavichord of the 
period. The compass is the full five octaves ; 
the natural keys are black and the accidentals 
white ; and it is bundfrei, 1.e., a pair of strings 
is found for each note and does not do service 
for two or three notes as in the earlier gebunden 
clavichords. The case is severely plain, and a 
modern stand has been constructed for it in 
imitation of that made for Miss Glyn’s fine 
clavichord by J. A. Hass, of Hamburg, which is 


| dated 1767. 


There is no doubt that the clavichord with its 
sweet, small tone was regarded by composers as 
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the ideal instrument for private recreation and 
composition, while the crisp, brilliant tone of the 
harpsichord was, of course, necessary for public 
performance. We know that these instruments 
were thus used by Bach, Haydn, and Mozart, and 
there is evidence to show that it was the general | 
practice in the 18th century. We can also recall 
that Bach’s son Carl Philipp Emanuel, who laid the 
foundations of modern keyboard technique, insisted 
upon diligent practice on the clavichord for the 
attainment of a perfect touch. Inhis famous work, 
* Versuch iiber die wahre Art das Clavier zu spielen,’ 
he says : 

‘ By constant playing on the harpsichord we 
take to playing with one kind of tone, and the 
different shades of tone which can be produced 
even by an ordinarily good clavichord-player are 
completely lost.’ 

Both Haydn and Mozart lived to see the harpsi- 
chord ousted by the pianoforte, agd in the familiar 
portrait of Haydn by Guttenbrunn, which was 
engraved by Schiavonetti, we see him seated with 
a quill pen in one hand in the act of composing 
at one of the little square pianofortes which en- 
joyed an immense popularity. In shape they 
were modelled on the clavichord, just as the grand 
pianoforte was modelled on the harpsichord. 

Miss Chapman’s album also contains a sheet of 
the original manuscript of one of Haydn’s clavier 
Sonatas. It is inscribed with the title ‘ Partita 
per il clavicembalo solo,’ the words ‘ In Nomine 
Domini,’ which he invariably wrote at the beginning 
of all his scores, and the signature, ‘ Giuseppe 
Haydn.’ The above-mentioned Anton Prinster 





gave it to Anton Richter with a letter written from 
Eisenstadt on March 29, 1835: 

‘ But Haydn’s writing, which here (except in | 
the Royal archives) is as scarce as elsewhere, | 
gave me great trouble. After a long search I 
succeeded in finding this old, old sonata or (as 
Haydn used in those days to call it) ‘‘ Partitta,’ 
which, though not quite finished, will always be 
a delightful souvenir. It is a pity that the date 
is not written thereon so that one might see how | 
old the composition is. I regard it as dating 
from 1766. Take care of it, and look upon it| 
as a keepsake from old Prinster.’ 
It forms the first movement (Allegro) of the| 

sixth Sonata in Breitkopf & Hartel’s authoritative | 
edition entitled, ‘ Joseph Haydns Werke ’ (Serie 14, | 
Klavierwerke 1), which has been appearing for | 
many years under the scholarly direction of Herr | 
Karl Pasler : 

















Apart from the early printed editions, Herr 
Pasler enumerates two old manuscript copies 
in his list of sources. In these the composition is 
called ‘ Divertimento,’ but the true title used by 
the composer is, as we have seen, ‘ Partita.’ He 
used this word, which soon fell into disuse after 
the death of Bach, for at least two other early 
sonatas (Nos. ] and 2, Breitkopf & Hartel edition). 


MY MEMORIES OF BRAHMS, LISZT, 
AND MASSENET 


By EuGENE DE HUBAY 
(In an interview.) 


The most cherished remembrances of my youth 
are those of Massenet, the great French composer, 
When I was nineteen I made my way to Paris, 
the Mecca to which the thoughts of most young 
artists were directed. In the studio of the 
celebrated Hungarian painter Michael Munkacsy 
I became acquainted with one of Massenet’s most 
famous operas, ‘Le Roi de Lahore.’ From time to 
time concerts were held in the studio, and it was 
here that I first heard Massenet’s music, performed 
by the musicians of the Paris Opera House. | 
secured some extracts from that opera, and on 
the basis thereof I composed a new suite, which 
I tucked under my arm and, without ceremony, 
knocked at the door of Massenet. I introduced 
myself, performed the suite on the violin, and 
gained his applause. 

‘ This ought to be played also at the 
populaire,’’’ he said to me. 

Such a success was in those times a big one, 
because the ‘Concert populaire’ was the only 
serious concert-event at Paris. Later on the suite 
was scored for orchestra by Massenet himself, and 
in that form gained me my first great success in 
France. 

Massenet was a very nervous man, and of an 
exuberant nature. He showed much kindness 
towards people whom he liked. He continually 
called me ‘ brother,’ and was so kind as to take me 
to his publisher, thus opening the way for my 
compositions. He also took me along to Pasdeloup 
who was then director of the ‘ Concert populaire’ 
and the best-known musical director of that epoch. 
It was Pasdeloup who dared to introduce the 
music of Wagner in Paris—a very bold undertaking 
in those times. And Pasdeloup assisted me, too, 
in consequence of Massenet’s recommendation. 

The Massenet Suite I performed in 1879 at Paris 
for the first time. Its success was so great that it 
made me knownelsewhere. In 1882 I was appointed 
professor of the Royal Bruxelles Conservatory in 
the place of the celebrated Vieuxtemps. This 
appointment was a consequence of the Suite and 
of Massenet’s personal friendship. 

My acquaintance with Liszt 1s of still greater 
interest. At Berlin I was a pupil of Joachim. 
I returned from Berlin to Budapest in 1877, and 
my friends then introduced me to Liszt. In a 


“e 


Concert 


|short time I was given the honour of plaving 


before him, and, as a result, he asked me to join 
| him in duos. Afterwards I performed a great deal 


E}in his company, and we met with great success 


We played together the ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata on 
many occasions. But our greatest triumph was 
gained with the twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. 
Liszt played at Antwerp in 1885, and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm ; the people of the 
city would scarcely allow him to depart. To 
introduce variety into his concerts he asked the 
committee to call me to Antwerp to assist him. In 
those days Liszt lived in the palace of Victor Lynen, 
an immensely rich and most prominent member 
of the Belgian ‘upper four hundred.’ Here I 
introduced myself at the side of Liszt to an 
audience of three hundred prominent people. Our 
success was indescribable. This concert will always 
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be remembered by me because it was Liszt’s last 
appearance in the rostrum. We played the 
Benedictus from the ‘Coronation’ Mass, and 
the public was electrified. Shortly after this con- 
cert Liszt became seriously ill, retired from public 
life, and went to Bayreuth, where he died in 
August, 1886. (It may not be without interest 
to mention that the earthly remains of Liszt 
ae to be brought home as a result of my 
proposal.) 

' Brahms, too, was one of my intimate friends. 
Brahms visited Budapest every year at the height 
of his success. Each time he was an attentive 
listener to the Hubay-Popper Quartet, which 
always performed his latest works. On such 
occasions he always brought with him the manu- 
eript of his most recent composition. These 
soncerts might be called premiéres of his new works. 
We were, for instance, the first to play his C minor 
Trio, the Violin Sonata, the ’Cello Sonata, and the 
revised version of the B major Trio. From 1889 
to 1890 our Quartet did much to establish the 
fame of Brahms. 

I was a frequent visitor to Brahms’s house 
i Vienna. He always invited me to see him 
whenever he wanted to hear me play one of his 
ompositions. On such occasions I played the 
piece alone in his presence, and he then made the 
inal corrections. These little alterations occupied 
sometimes a week ; and when this last polish had 
een completed and the composer was quite 
satisfied, we had a private concert-matinée in the 
partments of the world-renowned surgeon Theo- 
lore von Billroth. The listeners were always 
cose friends of these great men. 

These concerts were held in the forenoon, at 
10.30, and among other celebrities the critic 
Hanslick and the members of Billroth’s family 
were present. 1 remember that at the last concert, 
shen all the guests had assembled, Billroth himself 
was found to be missing. He had been compelled 
to attend a surgical operation which could not be 
postponed. It was long after 11 o’clock when 
Brahms suddenly and impatiently exclaimed : 
We cannot wait any longer. Let us begin!’ 

Hanslick proceeded to turn over the pages, and 
ve listened to the latest sonata of Brahms. At 
the first strains Billroth appeared at the door, and 
there he remained standing to the end. The 
performance enchanted him, and when it was 
inished he stepped up to Brahms and silently 
mbraced and kissed him. Brahms’s anger melted 
away, and at the lunch given by Billroth after the 
oncert the friendship of the two celebrities 
ecame still firmer. In the street, Brahms stopped | 
me and said with a smile: ‘I am fond of success | 
nd am always longing for it. But it always 
lappens that if I am very anxious for success it 
omes slowly. I tell you, my friend—man never 
mows where, when, and by what means real 
success can be gained.’ 








ANONYMITY IN MUSIC 

By Lionet R. McCoLvin 
It is fairly certain that a stranger to music 
would believe, after surveying our present con-| 
litions, that the performer was far more important | 
than the music he performed, at least so far as| 
the general public was concerned. If he read the | 
ilvertisements and announcements of concerts, | 





gramophone companies, or wireless performances, 


he would find the artists’ names predominating ; 
if he talked with concert-goers he would find that 
ninety-nine per cent. spoke of going to hear 
such-and-such an artist and not of going to hear 
such-and-such music. It is nearly always the 
performer’s name in large type, the composer’s 
often not in any. Yet even in the theatrical 
world, which is a world of ‘ personalities,’ it is 
generally true that ‘the play’s the thing,’ not the 
players. 

Now to some extent this is both natural and 
not altogether undesirable. The artist is a very 
important factor. To know a good performer is 
to have an assurance that whatever he plays will 
be played adequately. The names of some even 
give us the certainty that whatever the programme 
the concert will be well worth while. Others, we 
know again, will only play interesting works. 
Similarly, the names of others, both famous and 
not famous, are a warning to many of us, according 
to our tastes, to stay away in any case and 
especially if favourite works are included in their 
programmes. 

Again, the artist is, generally speaking, the 
actuating factor. The artist has got to think first 
of himself, if for no other reason than that upon 
his personal standing depends his power as a giver 
of music. No matter how we look at it, the 
predominance of the artist is very understandable. 

Nevertheless, it has its disadvantages. Hence 
this plea that some amount of anonymous music- 
making should figure in our musical life, revolu- 
tionary and impossible though the suggestion may 
seem. In the first place, it is a bad thing for us 
to think always in terms of a performer—bad for 
both the performer and the listener. No matter 
how fine an artist he may be, the performer is, 
perhaps without knowing it, tempted -to seek to 
make his performance ‘ individual,’ and this must 
usually be at the expense of the music. The 
listener, on the other hand, as he appreciates or 
depreciates the performer’s share, as he makes 
inevitable comparisons between readings, as he 
is influenced by the sense of the performer’s 
greatness and authority, or lack of either, must 
be to some extent distracted from the essential 
music. It is not suggested for one moment that 
performance and composition can be dissociated. 
The state of musical notation is such that at best 
a composer can only indicate intentions which 
need to be understood and ‘ interpreted’ by the 
sensitive artist. The difference between a ‘ correct ’ 
performer and a good one is that whereas the 
former gives what the composer actually says, the 
latter gives what the composer means to say. The 
value of a performance consists in how far the 
performer understands and renders the composer’s 
intentions without substituting his own ideas. 
As every interpreter, however, being an individual 
with a mind of his own, will differ in his honest 
understanding, there can be no one ‘right’ 
performance ; instead, the contact between the 
minds of various interpreters and one composer 
will ever be interesting, a source of freshness, and a 
disclosing of new beauties. The performer is there- 
fore an essential member of the musical trinity. 

Nevertheless, under prevailing conditions the 
balance is too liable to be upset. It is really 
enough to have the performer’s share embraced 
in the actual performance. If, in addition, we 
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bother ourselves with his name, fame, fee, personal 
appearance, &c., he is made to occupy more than 
his share of the picture, for then come distraction 
and prejudice. Something approaching the ideal 
balance may be attained when, for example, a 
party of good chamber music players are per- 
forming for their own benefit, without an audience. 
In such a case the performer, purely as performer, 
matters nothing—is not thinking of himself and 
no one else is thinking of him. His only concern 
is the music. 

Besides, after all, who would not agree that it 
was a better musical experience to hear a number 
of fine works performed by no matter whom so long 
as they were good artists, than to hear a number 
of artists perform whatever compositions, good or 
bad, they happened to select ? Undoubtedly the 
predominance of the performer tends to limit the 
scope of programmes, which are determined by 
many considerations, the last being to provide the 
listener with well-balanced fare. Some works are 
given too often and others not at all. 

Is it possible, however, to have any such anony- 
mous performances? It is, though perhaps not 
probable. The gramophone is the most practicable 
medium. It would be very interesting to see 
what sale there would be for a series of anonymous 
recordings of master works. We might learn to 
what extent records are bought for the sake of the 
artist, and whether buyers do not really want the 
music. This discovery might save the manu- 
facturers—and incidentally the purchasers—of 
records a great deal of money. To the writer it 
seems likely, if not certain, that as music-making 
becomes further removed from the concert-hall 
and depends increasingly upon mechanical repro- 
duction, so will the individual ‘ star ’ performer lose 
his importance as a public attraction. This, as 
often as not, will not be a matter for regret. Is it 
possible that the process has already begun ? 

Apart from the gramophone and possibly the 
wireless, it is doubtful if we shall secure any 
anonymous music-making. Were anonymous con- 
certs held, they would defeat their own end, as the 
music would be forgotten in the speculation as to 
the performer’s identity—unless they were un- 
known artists. 

Here we have, however, a point of genuine 
interest. Established artists would probably re- 
fuse to lend themselves to any schemes for 
anonymous music, but the keen youngster, the 
‘ great unknown,’ might welcome them—especially 
if later they were allowed to cast off the cloak of 
anonymity! There are many very fine artists 
quite capable of offering the public music, but 
not of offering them names, men and women as 
good as and better than a number of well-known 
artists. They lack only experience, names, and 
money. The public has been brought up to 
demand names, so the agents can do little for 
the ‘ nameless.’ The gramophone companies seem 
unable to consider them; the B.B.C. may give 
them engagements, but pays an absurd pittance. 
How do these people get ‘ names’ ? 

It is easy to say that it was ever so, that youth 
had always to struggle to acquire fame and fortune. 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that the 
process of acquiring a ‘name’ is becoming year 
by year a more expensive one. Anything which 
will help even a little to ensure a supply of artists 
for years to come is worth consideration. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS : 
WHY NOT A COMBINED CONCERT? 
By A. KaLiscu 


I was speaking a little while ago with a frienj 
who is important to the musical life of one of ow 
great Universities. He mentioned a subject whic 
was interesting him very much, and which seeme 
to deserve the attention of all musicians. I dij 
not discover beneath whose nightcap (as Carlyk 
would have said) the idea was born. I wish I had 
for it would be a pity if the wrong person got the 
credit for it, if any credit is to be got, and a stil] 
greater pity if the wrong prophet should be stoned, 
should the idea prove unpopular. 

One of the great features of public school life 
during the last ten years or so has been the growth 
of orchestras. There are, said my friend, at least 
a dozen schools within a hundred miles of Londo) 
which have first-class bands—that is to say, first. 
class in the circumstances. He mentioned at, 
venture Eton, Harrow, Westminster, St. Paul's 
City of London, Winchester, Rugby, Charterhouse, 
Radley, University College School, and King’s 
College School, or only one short of the dozen of 
which he spoke. 

Each school is ploughing its lonely orchestral 
furrow, and none of them knows what its neighbow 
is doing. 

The great idea that was occupying my friend 
and which, he told me, its inventor was trying to 
translate into practice, was to organize somewher 
in London at a convenient time (say the beginning 
of the Christmas holidays) an annual concert by 
the massed bands of all these schools. 

It could not fail to be interesting ; it would fir 
the players with zeal, and above all, if the pro 
gramme were well chosen, it would give them a 
great opportunity of learning much great music 
of which they would otherwise get no practical 
knowledge. It need not take up more time than 
the boys devote to music at present. 

Obviously there are difficulties, even granted 
that head masters and governing bodies raise no 
objections. Not the least of these would be the 
selection of a conductor. It can hardly be ima 
gined that conductors of public school orchestras 
are so unlike all other musicians that there would 
be no jealousies if one of them were selected for 
the post. Clearly, therefore, the conductor would 
have to be chosen from outside the ranks of 
public school musicians. The selection of player 
would also be a thorny question, and would require 
infinite tact. Twelve public school bands have 
no doubt twelve drummers, and a dozen timpanists 
would certainly not be required. And how would 
the one boy necessary be chosen ? 

I was told that preliminary inquiries as to the 
practicability of the scheme had revealed a fact 
so curious that if my informant were not above 
suspicion I would not have believed it. The 
heads of public school music, he said, were al 
finding a difficulty in recruiting string players, 
while there were more players of brass and wood 
wind instruments than were needed. This 3 
attributed—trightly or wrongly—-to the craze for 
jazz which is making itself felt in the most 


unexpected quarters. Another count in the 
indictment of the saxophone ! 
None of these difficulties, however, scem 
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and organizing capacity, driving power, and, 
above all, tact, can be found to set the ball rolling. 
What has been said of London applies equally to 
the North. 

So far, good; but I was given to understand 
that the idea of a concert of public school orchestras 
was only part of a larger scheme, which is nothing 
more or less than the institution of a competition 
festival for public school boys. That seems to me 
to be a more questionable proposal, though up to 
a certain point attractive enough. Here one 
foresees a real danger of interference with regular 
work, to which masters and parents might reason- 
The latter would, I think, 
easily be got over ; for most boys at public schools 
nowadays have their parents in sufficient control 
to be able to obtain their own way if they want 
to. Emulation is a good thing, but in this case 
its value seems problematical. Moreover, it seems 
impossible to hit upon a solution of the practical 
difficulties in the way. The first half of the scheme 
is, however, well worth the consideration of those 
interested. 








THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS VIOLIN: | 
HOW IT CAME INTO MY POSSESSION 


Story oF ‘LA GREFFUHLE’ STRADIVARI 





By EuGENE LENER 


(Of the Léner Quartet, in an interview.) 
Iam the possessor of Antonio Stradivari’s most | 
famous violin, which is really a masterpiece of | 
the greatest violin-maker the world has ever pro-| 
duced. This instrument is known in the musical | 
world by the name of ‘ La Greffuhle ’ Stradivari. | 
It has caused much controversy, and many books | 
and articles have been written about it. Very} 
few people know the real history of this instrument. | 
It is, perhaps, even more wonderful than the | 
stories that have been told about it. 

Antonio Stradivari, the great violin-maker of 
Cremona, was at the height of his glory about | 
the year 1695, and from that time till his death | 
be constructed his most celebrated violins. It| 
was during this period that ‘La Greffuhle’ was | 
made. Stradivari was not only an excellent and | 
wsurpassed maker of violins, but also a splendid | 
draughtsman. He himself provided his violins 
with all kinds of ornaments, and of his richly-| 
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ad is therefore completely reliable. 


zeae a quintet of instruments. 


txample. 


feat master, it is the only intarsia violin in| 
txistence. The others have disappeared in the | 
tourse of events, or were destroyed ; and so — 


violin stands alone in the world. 


I found in the chronicle of the monk Arisi, of | 
femona. He was a contemporary of Stradivari, | 


Filip V. was a great lover of music, and was | 
yvays surrounded by excellent musicians. His | 


fecorated violins ‘La Greffuhle’ is the finest| of the masterpiece. 
Around the scroll and on the sides/| the quintet was really ‘ repaired’ by Don Vicenzo, 
bf it we find the most beautiful infarsia work.|and so did not retain its original perfection. 
Of the many such instruments made by the| Later on the friar ‘ repaired ’ also the ‘cello. 


began the execution of the royal order, and 
finished it in 1709. Even to-day the mark of 
Stradivari is visible on the inside of ‘ La Greffuhle’ : 
Antonius Stradivarius, 1709. 

But the master fell in love with his instruments, 
and in spite of the royal order, he never delivered 
them, but kept them in his possession to the hour 
of his death in 1737. They were inherited by his 
son Francesco, who died in 1742, and came into 
the possession of Francesco’s brother, Paolo. The 
latter did not show much respect towards the 
masterpieces of his father, and sold them to a monk 
of the name of Brambilla. This friar recognised 
the value of the treasure which had come into 
his hands. He betook himself to Madrid, and 
sold the instruments to Don Carlos, afterwards 
King Charles IV. In this way ‘La Greffuhle,’ 
which is now in my possession, made its way to 
the Spanish Court. The son of Paolo and grand- 
son of the great Antonio, who himself bore the 
name of Antonio Stradivari, was aware of the 
value of his grandfather’s violins, and in 1778 he 
took steps to acquire them. But he was faced 
by many obstacles. 

There lived at Madrid in those times a friar of 
the name of Don Vicenzo Ascensio, who took much 
interest in the making and much more in the 
repairing of violins. His name is connected with 
the repairing—or, to speak more truthfully, 
with the spoiling—of valuable old violins. Don 
Vicenzo was a very conscientious man, and kept 
a diary, putting down in it all the violins that had 
been entrusted to him. In this diary we find the 
following lines : 

“On March 5 of the year 1783 Don Cajetano 
Brunetti, the keeper of the Spanish king’s 
musical instruments, called on me and com- 
municated with me the order of the king to 
ameliorate the sound of a violin which had been 
made by the celebrated Antonio Stradivari in 
1709. I worked on this violin for a long time, 
but I was unable to change its tone for the 
better. I advised the royal Court to exchange 
the lower and the upper part of this instrument, 
and so it would be possible to change the tone 
of it.’ 

Fortunately Brunetti, Cristobel, and Andreasi, 
the great violinists of those times, found that the 


tone of the violin was most excellent and did not 
need any ‘amelioration,’ and thus Don Vicenzo 
was not permitted to destroy the perfect quality 


But the viola belonging to 


During the Franco-Spanish war many treasures 


of art were taken away from the royal collections, 
among them a number of musical instruments, 
and some of them disappeared for ever. 
The first traces of the existence of this violin Hill, of London, the most famous investigator of 
the life of Stradivari, 
twelve violins in existence which were richly 
He states | ornamented, but among them ‘ La Greffuhle ’ was 
hat ‘La Greffuhle’ was made in 1709 for the| unique because it showed the most splendid dragon 
spanish king Philip V. This king passed through |intaysia work on its sides. 
mona in 1702, and paid a visit to the master. | belonging to the quintet to which also ‘La 
Greffuhle ’’ belonged are still to be found in the 
royal castle of Madrid. The ’cello is shown as a 


Mr. 


relates that there were 


Two instruments 


ist undertaking was to order Stradivari to make | ara avis in the royal chapel at Madrid. 


It consisted of two 
dlins, a viola, a tenor, and a ’cello. 


‘La Greffuhle’ came, after many adventures, 


Stradivari| into the possession of Mr. John Blow, a great 
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collector of old violins. The next proprietor was 
Mr. Adams, who was even more indefatigable a 
collector than Mr. Blow. After a time this 
collection was sold, and Count Greffuhle secured 
the violin since named after him. Many years 
later he sold it to the Swiss firm of Zlug & Co. 
Finally they sold this king of all violins to 
me. 





Reproduced by kind permission of the United States Lines.) 


THE LENER QUARTET PRACTISING ON BOARD THE ‘ LEVIATHAN ; 


Occasional Wotes 


The bestowal of honours on musicians is still so 
infrequent that the profession rightly makes the 
most of them. We are glad to see, therefore, that 


the Order of Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George (C.M.G.) has been conferred on Mr. 
Robert Parker, of Wellington, New Zealand, for 


services to the cause of music in that part of the 
Dominions. At the age of eighty-three Mr. Parker 


is still an active force in the musical life of 
Wellington, as a teacher and as organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral. For 


forty years he was a leading choral conductor, and 
most of the great oratorios received their first 
performance in New Zealand under his direction. 
He was born in London in 1847, studying the 
violin, organ, pianoforte, and choral training, 
under various teachers, but eventually concen- 
trating on the pianoforte and organ. He obtained 
a scholarship which gave him an opportunity for 





further study at Queens’ College, Cambridge, where 


| I play on it only at the most important cop. 
|certs. It is quite impossible to define its value 
| but one thing I may confess: it was insured fo 
| £25,000, but after having consulted a few experts 
|I1 decided to have this amount raised in th 
|course of this year. But I must state that ‘lL; 
|Greffuhle’ is of much greater value than th 
| insurance figure. 


he became organist. Afterwards he was pr 
fessional assistant to Dr. W. H. Monk, of King’: 
College, London. At the age of twenty-two, fo 
reasons of health, he went to New Zealand, settling 
in Christchurch, where he became organist an 
choirmaster of St. Michael’s. Eight years late 
he was appointed to St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedra 
Wellington, where, stated above, he stil 
officiates. During recent years Mr. Parker has 
become well-known as a lecturer on musica 
subjects. On behalf of our readers we exten 
hearty congratulations to this grand old man 0 
music. 


as 


Writing on behalf of the National Institute fo 
the Blind, Sir Walford Davies asks us to makt 
known the following facts concerning blind 
musicians who reply to advertisements {0 
organists and choirmasters. The candidates {0 
such posts have almost invariably been wel 
trained, and many hold the Fellowship diploma & 
the Royal College of Organists. A considerablj 
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number are also well qualified as pianists and{| the public slackness and ignorance in regard to 


yocalists, and an increasing proportion are taking 
University degrees in music. 

Yet these capable men frequently have the 
disheartening experience of finding their applica- 


what is undoubtedly the most popular and 
therefore in some respects the most important 
branch of music. There is need for a far more 
stringent policy in the engagement of singers. If 


there are not enough good ones to supply the needs 


tions passed over without being given an interview | 


or an opportunity of competing. When an 


| by capable instrumentalists, of whom there 


explanation of this treatment is made, it usually | 
consists of an expression of doubt as to a blind | 


organist’s ability to maintain choir discipline, or 


to memorise the music in time for the weekly | 


rehearsals and services. 
ever, that complaints on either score are rarely 
made by incumbents who have engaged and given 
a fair trial to a blind organist-choirmaster. 


It appears to be too little realised that the blind 


Experience shows, how- | 


filled 
is no 
lack, and for whom there is unhappily too little 
work. We can assure the B.B.C. that we have 


of the programme, let the vacant spaces be 


|}ample evidence as to the strong feeling among 


musicians on this matter. It may even be said 
that the broadcasting of bad singing is in effect a 


|Government subsidising of incompetence and bad 


now have access to a Braille catalogue that includes | 
a list of Church music so comprehensive as to| 


cover the needs of an average parish church ; 
this list is being constantly augmented ; and that 
emergency needs can be met at short notice. 
How far this country behind France in this 
matter is shown by the fact that there are over 
a thousand blind organists working in French 
churches. What is the English total ? 


Ss 


In order to improve the position and prospects 
of blind organists in England, the National 
Institute is establishing a special Bureau. 


that | 


Sir | 


Walford Davies’s letter ends by suggesting that | 


those responsible for filling vacancies should write 
to the Secretary of the Blind Organists’ Bureau, 


taste. 


The nuisance of late-coming and early-departing 
concert-goers seems to be on the increase, and 
performers (Miss Florence Austral among them) 
have lately expressed themselves on the subject 
with justified warmth. A reader sends us a hand- 
bill issued in connection with a recent performance 
of the B minor Mass at Lausanne Cathedral, 
whereon is a notice that only the most hard-boiled 
disturbers of the peace could disregard : 

‘ The doors are open half an hour before the 
commencement, and they will be closed during 
the performance. You are urgently asked to 
arrive in time, and not to leave or prepare to 
leave {our italics} before the end. The building 
can be cleared in five minutes.’ 

Such a reminder of good manners might well be 
prominently displayed in the programmes of 


| London concerts until it has produced an effect. 


National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. We are glad to support | 


this scheme by bringing it to the notice of our| - , : 
| and in fairness to audiences a notice to conductors 


readers. 


We were delighted to see Mr. Richard Capell’s 
article in the Daily Mail of March 1 entitled 
Blunt Truths about Singers.’ We hope he will 
follow it up with one entitled ‘ Blunt Truths about 
Audiences,’ for beyond a doubt the cure for the 
notoriously bad singing of to-day lies chiefly—in 
a sense literaily—in the hands of audiences. Mr 
Capell, however, could spare no more than a short 
paragraph for them. He said : 
‘ A brief guide for the audience is, if the singer 
conveys a sense of constriction and strain he is 
if he distorts vowels he is wrong; if 
if he or she 
if 


wrong ; 
she ventriloquises, she is wrong ; 
hurts the ear with a high note, it is wrong ; 


the listener is not charmed and engrossed, the 


singer is wrong and should be doing something 

else.’ 

If audiences acted on this sound principle they 
would withhold applause from a large proportion 
of public singers (including some with well-known 
names), and something like a standard would be 
established. 


We fear, however, that the celebrated | 


kindheartedness of English audiences will impel | 


them to continue acclaiming that which in their 
heart of hearts they know to be bad. Here is a 
point in which the B.B.C. might play a great and 
beneficent réle. 


There are, however, two sides to the question, 


and soloists, so placed in the artists’ room as to 
hit them in the eye, might run on such lines as 
these : 

‘You are strongly urged to remember that a 
considerable proportion of the audience live out 
of town or in the remoter suburbs, and therefore 
have an hour’s journey homeward. Un- 
punctuality on the part of the conductor, and 
encores, unduly protracted acknowledgment of 
applause, and other delays by soloists, may 
place a number of people in the position of 
having to choose between leaving before the end 
of a concert (although they have paid for and 
wish to hear the whole) and of missing a train. 
You are reminded also that a punctual start is 
thrown away if the interval is lengthened beyond 
the time specified in the programme.’ 

In fact, before the early-goers are condemned, 
steps should be taken to give them a square deal. 
The present tendency towards shorter programmes 
is a good move, but it should be backed up by 
punctuality behind the scenes. If every conductor 
stepped on to the platform, Wood-like, with the 
stroke of the clock, audiences would for their own 
sake learn to be punctual as well. Moreover, there 
seems to be no reason why the items should not 


| be timed in the programme, and the estimated 


As wireless singers cannot be} 


directly applauded or hissed, the responsibility of | 


the B.B.C. is greatly increased ; for every listener 
who hears singers in the concert-hall there are 


untold thousands who hear them by wireless ; and | 
| leave without upsetting his neighbours. 


every bit of bad singing merely aids in perpetuating 
C 


hour of the concert’s end indicated. (This was 
done on the Lausanne bill.) With these reasonable 
steps taken and punctuality observed, the man 
with a train to catch could reckon within five 
minutes the time at which he would be able to 
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Running across Prof. Sanford Terry the other 
day we were interested to hear him talk of his 
Bach tour in the U.S.A. He found plenty of 
enthusiasm for Bach, though inevitably the 
quality of performance varied widely. At Ithaca 
he heard the eight-part motet, ‘ Sing ye,’ given 
from memory, and so finely sung as to reach the 
best English standard; and at Yale he found 
the University Choral Society co-operating with 
Kussewitzky in the most modern and difficult 
works. Such examples convinced him that there 
is no ground for the jeremiads he heard concerning 
the hopelessness of the choral outlook in the 
States. All that is needed is skilled and 
enthusiastic direction. Prof. Terry was aware of 
the danger of forming conclusions after only a 
month’s experience of the conditions, but he 
thinks that America is about to experience a 





great choral awakening, and that it will come 
about mainly through the schools (wherein music | 
is receiving general and successful attention) and 
through the Competition Festival movement, 
which is just struggling on toits feet. He described 
as ‘overwhelming’ the kindness and cordiality 
with which he was everywhere received. 


Apropos of the prospects of the Competition | 
Festival in the States, we recall the interest shown | 
in the subject by the American members of the | 
Lausanne Musical Conference. It was clear, 
however, that some of them had not grasped the | 
importance of certain features which have proved | 
to be vital factors in the development of the | 
movement in England, e.g., the educational) 
influence on the general public as well as on the} 
competitors, and the public adjudication through | 
which that influence was mainly effected. We} 
think it would be well worth while for some| 
representative body of U.S.A. musicians to send 
a couple of delegates to attend British Festivals | 
of various types in order to gather data concerning | 
the organization and general working. Alterna-| 
tively (or in addition) we suggest that a few} 
experienced adjudicators from this side be invited 
to the States to officiate at such Festivals as are | 
in being, and to confer with local committees. 


A reader sends us a cutting from the Gloucester | 
Citizen containing a report of the annual prize-| 
giving in connection with the London College of 
Music. The Deputy Mayor presided, supported 
by the Mayoress. Dr. Orlando Mansfield made 
what the report calls ‘an amusing speech,’ in| 
which he sang the praises of the College, ‘ the 
largest musical examining body in the world,’ and 
patted himself on the back for having played a! 
part in the establishment of local centres. Sta- | 
tistics read by the local representative showed that | 
two hundred and twenty-seven candidates had | 
been examined at Gloucester during the past year, | 
of which number only twenty-three were un- 
successful! Nineteen had entered for diplomas | 
and eleven had obtained them. In fact, laurels | 
were cheap, as usual. Among the names of those 
who were thanked for donations to the local prize | 
fund we see with surprise and regret that of a! 
much-respected former organist of the cathedral. | 
Clearly there is work for the I.S.M. to do in| 
educating civic dignitaries and musical doctors in 


| 
the Three Choirs area. 


Is the musical typewriting machine discovere 
at last? It seems so. The Royal Institute 
Science at Milan has awarded its annual prize t 
Signor Andrea Serretto for his invention of such 
a machine. Serretto is a composer who has give) 
ten years to the study of the mechanical problen 
of typing and printing music. He calls hi 
invention the Dacdylomusicograph, and according 
to reports it is similar to an ordinary typewriter 
It deals with all kinds of music, and its keys ar 
able to inscribe musical notation in both vertical 
and horizontal directions, recording notes, keys 
and arpeggios as well as all other complications 
If the machine is as good as it is claimed to be, it 
will come as a boon and a blessing to composer 
—though not to professional copyists. 








Music in the Foreign Press 


CONCERNING BERLIOZ 

In the January Rivista Musicale Italiana, Julien 
Tiersot publishes a number of letters written to 
Berlioz or referring to him. One of them is the 
letter in which King Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia 
introduces the composer to the Empress of Russia 
It is worth quoting in the original French : 


“Le Roi Frédéric-Guillaume de Prusse 
“ Sceure (sic) l’'Impératrice de Russie. 
‘ 28 février, 1847. 
‘ Trés chére impératrice et sceur, 

“Humboldt me presse d’écrire une petite 
feuille que Berlioz lui-méme (le “ z’’ est aspir 
en frangais) pourrait porter a Petersbourg. 
Comme le dit musicien, dont je t’ai parlé déja 
dans ma derniére trés soumise, est une sorte de 
prodige sur le petit Kilikeya et le grand Gumb- 
gum, mais surtout avec le Bumbum, je ne 
troublerai pas la joie du susnommé Alexandre 
et de ce Bumbum Berlioz et je t’écris ce chiffon 
qui servira au grand éléve du plus grand Phoibos 
Apollon Musagetes Delios Delphicos Drevfussikos 
—a la clef 4 toutes les places de puissance et 
d’honneur de la partie du monde russe. Grand 
bien vous fasse sa musique a vos oreilles. N’y 
sois pas sourde pour les expressions de mon 

amour fraternel et plus pur de 

‘ton fidéle gros 


a sa 


‘ FRITz.’ 


(‘ Dreyfussikos,’ Tiersot tells us, is an allusion 
to Apollo’s tripod in the Delphian temple.) 

Another, dated January, 1900, is from Balakirev 
to Charles Malherbe, and refers to the latter's 
activities, in conjunction with Weingartner, as 
editor of the complete works of Berlioz in the 
Breitkopf & Hartel edition : 


‘ Balakirev is greatly distressed to hear that 
the scoring of these works is to be altered under 
the excuse that some of the instruments stipu 
lated by Berlioz are no longer in use. No editor 
has the right to resort to such malpractices. If 


Weingartner does so, it must be because the 
spirit of Berlioz’s music is altogether foreign to 
him. But it is the duty of Malherbe, as a 
Frenchman, to ensure that the works of “‘ France’s 
one and only composer of genius ’’ should appear 
in their genuine form, and not in a re-scoring by 
Malherbe and Weingartner.’ 
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Balakirev had been asked to collate the text 
prepared by Weingartner of the Te Deum with 
the original manuscript preserved at St. Petersburg. 
Concerning this matter he writes : 


‘You thank me for the work I have done. 


I am ready to work twice and three times as 


much if needful; and if you wish to reward me, 
the finest and only fee I should wish for would 
be the full restoration of the genuine scoring.’ - 


OLD ITALIAN MUSICIANS 
In the same issue appear essays by S. Chiereghin 
on Zarlino, C. Pamparato on Gaetano Pugnani, 
and j}. C. Hol on Horatio Vecchi. 


MILHAUD’S ‘ CHRISTOPHE COLOMBO’ 
This new work, shortly to be produced at 
Berlin, is described (Musique, February 15) in an 


enthusiastic introductory article by Henri Sauguet : 


‘It is an opera in two parts, comprising 
twenty-seven scenes. Fifty characters appear 
in it. It begins with a mystic processional, 
contains many prayers and psalms, and ends 
with an Alleluia. Among the scenes are one 
in which Christopher Columbus is harried by his 
creditors, and one entitled ‘“‘ The Gods Churning 
the Sea,’”’ which evokes the weird barbaric 
character of primitive America. After the 
mutiny of the crews, the new continent is 
discovered, and a Te Deum ends the first part. 
A choral interlude (described as particularly 
striking in workmanship) consists of the talk 
aroused by the rumour of the discovery. In the 
second part, a dialogue between Columbus and 
Queen Isabella is said to be extraordinarily fine. 

‘The whole work is altogether original in 
form and substance, and can be compared neither 
with oratorio nor with opera as hitherto known.’ 


THE GENUINE ‘ BORIS GODUNOV’ AT 
PHILADELPHIA 

In the same issue, the present writer, referring 
to the concert productions of the genuine ‘ Boris 
Godunov’ at Philadelphia, quotes excerpts from 
notices by various critics who emphatically pro- 
nounce in favour of the genuine full text of 
Moussorgsky’s masterpiece. 

After mentioning that the conductor, Stokowsky, 
was sharply criticised for his ill-advised idea of 
attempting to combine the two genuine versions 
(the initial and the final—see Musical Times, 
1928), which are appreciably different in scope 
and style, the writer expresses the hope that future 
producers will not be tempted to repeat this error. 


A MUSICAL ANTIQUARY IN THE 19TH CENTURY 
In the Revue Musicale (January-February), 
André Tessier retraces the life and activities of 
Beriventure Laurens (1801-18?), artist and bohe- 
Mian, musician and writer on music. His interest 
in contemporary music and the value of his 
contributions to the study of ancient music are 
insufficiently appreciated. He was the first in 
France to call attention to Schubert’s music. He 
became a friend of Mendelssohn, Stephen Heller, 
and Schumann. 


BRAHMS AND AGATHE VON SIEBOLD 
The history of the relations between Brahms and 
Agathe von Siebold is shrouded in darkness. In 
the December Musik, Emil Michelmann (who is, 
we are told, a close friend of the Siebold family) 
gives information on this love-episode. 


GREEK INFLUENCES ON MEDIZVAL MUSIC 

In the January Zeitschrift fiir Musik-Wissen- 
schaft there is a learned and instructive essay on 
this topic by Otto Ursprung. 

JEAN HURE (1877-1930) 

Among the obituary notices devoted to Jean 
Huré, one by Maurice Imbert (Courrier Musical 
(February 15) is particularly useful for the 
particulars it gives of this little-known and 
insufficiently appreciated composer’s career. In 
Musique (February 15), Alexandre Cellier writes : 

‘ Huré (whom one could hardly know without 
longing to know him better), was an optimist, 
highly sensitive and impulsive. His music is 
clear, unaffected, attractive, bold although 
restrained in its boldness. I cannot conceive 
why so many people ignore the greater part of 
his output.’ 

MORE ABOUT BORODIN’S‘ THE VALIANT KNIGHTS’ 

In the February Revue Musicale, Igor Glebov 
provides complementary information on the score 
‘ The Valiant Knights.’ Various letters of Borodin 
referring to his labours on this score are quoted, 
and the scope of these labours is more accurately 
| determined. 








LETTERS OF HUGO WOLF 

In the October Musik, Kathe Braun Prager 
publishes letters written by Hugo Wolf to his 
friend Rosa Mayreder, between 1895 and 1897. 

[N.B.—Owing to the transfer of this periodical 
to a new publisher, this and the following issues 
have only just reached the Musical Times offices.] 

BUSONI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Only a few fragments of Busoni’s contemplated 
jautobiography are in existence. These are 
| published in the October Musik by Friedrich 
Schnapp. They refer to Busoni’s childhood. 

THE WILL OF HAYDN’S WIFE 

In the November issue, Robert Franz Miiller 
| publishes the will of Haydn’s wife. The value of 
|the property she left amounted to 2,746 gulden 
50 kreuzer. 

THE MUSIC OF THE POLISH MOUNTAINEERS 

In the January Muzyka (Warsaw), Karol 
Szymanowski calls attention to the folk-tunes of 
the Zakopane region : 

‘ The ‘“‘ discovery ’’’ of this mountain region, 
with its beautiful and original artistic tradition 
(manifest in its costumes, buildings, poetic lore, 
music, and dances) is but recent; but already 
it has created a great impression. Prof. Chybinski 
is hard at work collecting tunes, and there are 
in the Tatra Museum at Zakopane many 
phonograms of great value. Another investi- 
gator is Mierczynski. The results of their labour 
disclose a wealth of original, imaginative music, 
archaic in character, yet highly organized in its 
own way.’ 








| 
| CIMAROSA 

The January Bolletino Bibliografico Musicale 
| contains a bibliography of the works of Cimarosa. 
A RETROSPECT 

The February Melos, by way of celebrating this 
periodical’s tenth anniversary, is devoted to 
excerpts of previous articles by Busoni, Schénberg, 
Bartok, Hindemith, Milhaud, Casella, and others. 

AN ALLURING TITLE 

In Paris appears a new periodical entitled 

La Joie Musicale. M.-D. CALVOcORESSI. 
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The Musician’s Bookshelf 


‘John Christian Bach.’ By Charles Sanford 

Terry. 

[Oxford University Press, 25s.) 

If one of the main objects of a biography of a 
forgotten composer be to stimulate interest in 
his music, Prof. Sanford Terry’s latest book is 
well timed, coming as it does when 18th-century 
music is in fashion. For musicians, therefore, the 
most valuable feature of the volume is the thematic 


catalogue of Bach’s music, which fills a hundred | 


and seventy pages. The operas and the vocal 
items generally are no doubt dead as a doornail, 
but the reader is left with the feeling that among 
the instrumental examples—especially of the 
concerted type—there is material for a considerable 
gleaning. True, the general view that John 
Christian's genius was of the slight type seems to 
be justified by the available data; but things were 
against him. The working period of his life 
coincided with one of the depressions in the 
history of music when the art appears to be 
exhausted by one era (in this case that of John 
Sebastian Bach and Handel) and 


hoven). 
mighty father’s genius was in him, and 
inherited even less of the old man’s strength 
of character. Success came easily—too easily, 
perhaps—on his arrival in London, young, 
accomplished, and debonair; but the 
stances were such that only a far bigger man 


Prof. Terry’s book shows, however, that he} 
played a is | 
generally supposed. 


Mozart, during his stay in| 


impression on him is shown by the letter written 
by Mozart about twenty years later on hearing | 
of John Christian’s death: ‘ No doubt you know | 
that the English Bach is dead—a sad day for the} 
world of music.’ And as Prof. Terry points out, 
there can be no doubt that the elegances of} 
Bach’s instrumental writing influenced Mozart’s | 
style. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is that | 
which describes Bach’s achievements as a concert- | 
giver with C. F. Abel as joint conductor. The 
annual series of subscription concerts which he 
managed during the last seventeen years of his 
life were the first English events in which sym- | 
phonic music played a regular part. No pro- 
grammes have been preserved, but there can be 
no doubt that Bach’s own symphonies figured in 
the scheme ; and (according to ‘ Grove,’ art. Abel) 
some of Haydn’s were also included, and so 
received their first English performance. The 
venue was first at Carlisle House, in Soho, a fine 
old building that still exists in Carlisle Street, off 
Soho Square, and is now occupied by Messrs. Keeble; 
later, as the audience outgrew the accommodation, 
the concerts took place at Almack’s Rooms in 
King Street, St. James’s, and ultimately at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. The venture was highly 
profitable financially, but Bach (thriftless son of 
a thrifty father) died owing four thousand pounds. 

The book gives us a delightful glimpse of the 
fashionable and artistic London of the time. 


recovering | 
strength for another (Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- | 
No more than a modest portion of his | 


he | : 
|as anti those who are responsible for its public 
| showing. 
cecum. |a state of things that does not exist to any con- 
| siderable extent in any other branch of music. 


. ° i i c “pS in 
could have made an enduring mark just then. | a Statistical return of opera performances it 


far more considerable part than is| 
> | Puccini ? 
England as a nine-year-old prodigy, saw much of | 

him, and that Bach’s gifts made a permanent! 


| arrangement of material and no wasting of words, 
| he has (as we said above) made it hold as near a 


|not, however, cramped his style. 
| good and lively a pen here as under more spacious 


| Prof. Buck’s ‘ History of Music’ in the same series 


| 
| There are thirty-four illustrations—portraits an; 
| other plates of great interest ; and, as is usual jy 
Prof. Terry’s works, the documentation is compn 
| hensive. This handsome volume is welcome fy 
|its own sake, and also because it does belate 
justice to one who, though a little master, has bee 
generally under-rated—the usual penalty of beix 
the son of a great one. 4 





By Richard Capell. 
[Ernest Benn, 6d.] 

As nearly as possible, Mr. Capell has manage; 
to get a quart into a pint pot. In Part 1 k 
discusses the nature of opera, writing as a 
enthusiast, and only here and there allowing his 
zeal to carry him away. ‘To the cloistered mind 
orderly and doctrinaire, the field of opera present 
a dishevelled and frantic look.’ The very con. 
siderable body of musicians—most of them keen 
all-round practitioners—to whom opera appear 
‘frantic and dishevelled’ will be surprised t 
learn that they are cloistered and doctrinaire 
They may quite fairly point out in reply that there 
are a far larger number of inveterate opera-goers 
whose interest in music begins and ends with hal 
a dozen hackneyed works (and those not of the 
best), plus the worship of a few star singers. Ani 
they may add that they are not so much anti-opera 


‘ Opera.’ 





As things are now, the finest operas 
are far from receiving their due in performance— 


In 


England, for example, what kind of a show would 
the best of Wagner, Mozart, and Verdi (‘ Othello 
and ‘ Falstaff’) make against Leoncavallo and 


Part 2 deals with the Archaic Period (Peri to 
Handel) ; Part 3, the Classical Period (Gluck to 
Berlioz) ; and Part 4, the Moderns. Here, after 
due treatment of Wagner, Verdi, and Puccini, 
Mr. Capell’s pint begins to brim, so there is little 
room for the Czech and Russian schools, and still 
less for the modern English. However, by skilful 


quart as can be. The necessary condensation has 
He drives as 


conditions, and is as prolific as ever in freshly- 
turned phrases and picturesque touches. This 
little book must, in fact, be bracketed with 
—astonishing sixpennyworths. Cc. 
‘ The Acoustics of Orchestral Instruments and of 
the Organ.’ By E. G. Richardson. 
Edward Arnold, 10s. 6d. net.] 
This book is the outcome of a series of lectures 
given in 1929 by the author at the Northern 
Polytechnic, London. These lectures—which dealt 
with the tone-production of the organ and other 
wind instruments—form the basis of the first five 
chapters, to which have been added a chapter on 
strings and another on the orchestra in general 
It is pointed out that the organ ‘ being in itself 
an orchestra ' does not receive a special chapter; 
the various departments of it are mentioned at 
appropriate points throughout the work. The 
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author has kept the treatment of his subject as 
‘popular’ as possible, consistent with giving ‘ an 
insight into the contributions of science to music 
since Helmholtz’s day, a good deal of which has 
passed unnoticed by the musical world.’ 

The seven chapters deal with: Production and 
Propagation of Sound from a Wind Instrument, 
the Flute, Reed Instruments, Brass, Percussion, 
Strings, and Ensemble; to which is added an 
Appendix on ‘ The Theory of Fingering and Cross- 
Fingering of the Wood-Wind.’ The second chapter 
is noteworthy for the detailed consideration given 
to the functions of the mouthpiece and embouchure 
of wind instruments—an aspect of this group, we 
are told, to which much scientific research has 
been directed since Helmholtz’s day, and about 
which ‘ the older text-books have little to say.’ 

In discussing the ‘timbre’ of instruments, 
reference is made to Hermann’s ‘ formant’ theory. 
According to the old theory the timbre of an 
instrument ‘was uniquely determined by 
number and proportions of the harmonics relative 
to the fundamental.’ On the new formant theory, 
‘all harmonics lying within a certain range of 
pitch would be prominent in the note of the 
instrument, no matter what the fundamental, and 
it is this predominant range which characterises 
the timbre of the instrument. It is this formant 
which differentiates, for example, a Stradivarius 
from a Heath-Robinson, still more a ‘cello from a 
viola when playing the same nominal note.’ 

In the final chapter on the acoustics of the 
orchestra the reader may learn why care in the 
employment of the oboe is necessary, and why it 


is not advisable to duplicate wind instruments in | 


organ in combination 
‘ As a solo instrument 


unison. As regards the 
with the orchestra we read : 


it lacks the expression which the wind players can | 


give to their individual instruments, while as a 
background to the orchestra it is apt to spoil, and 
be spoiled by, the orchestral wind.’ 
concludes with a consideration of the acoustics 
of the auditorium. It is suggested that ‘a finer 
grading may be attempted by having regard to the 
character of the music. The organ requires more 
absorbent surroundings than a staccato instrument 


such as a pianoforte, while a singer will have trouble | 


in getting his words understood if the hall is as 
reverberant as an orchestra would require it.’ 

Numerous diagrams and some beautifully 
produced plates add to the interest and value of 
this admirable book, which should appeal both to 
musicians and to scientists interested in music. 

-——— G. G. 
‘Human Speech: Some Observations, 
ments, and Conclusions as to the Nature, Origin, 

Purpose, and Possible Improvement of Human 

Speech.’ By Sir Richard Paget, Bart. 

Kegan Paul, 25s. 

This large and important volume contains much 
that is important to musicians, especially those 
who have to do with singing. 
should also be interested in the chapter dealing 
with various attempts to produce artificial speech 
and song. Experiments made with organ pipes 


suggest that some day there will be a vox humana | 


more like the real thing than the present register 
bearing that label. The author is provocative in 


his suggestions for the improvement of the English | 


He is not the first to complain of the 


language. 
term which signifies his-or-her. 


absence of a 


the | 


The chapter | 


Experi- | 


Musicians generally | 


(There was much correspondence on this subject 
in The Times a year or soago. The present writer 
|has often wondered why ‘hir’ has not been 
|considered.) Again, ‘there is a crying need for 
words meaning he-she-or-it-here and he-she-or-it- 
there, like the uses of Aic and ille in Latin.’ Sir 
Richard quotes the replies given in an Infant 
Welfare examination : 

‘When a baby has finished its bottle, you 
screw its head off, rinse it thoroughly under the 
tap, and put it away in a cool place.’ 

‘If a baby doesn’t thrive on fresh milk, you 

| should boil it.’ 

He rightly holds that the fault here must be 
|shared between the candidate and the poverty of 
|the language. He deals with inconsistencies, such 
|as our use of ‘ go’ for all persons and numbers 
|except the third person singular, when we say 
‘goes.’ The present tense of the verb ‘ to be’ is 
a complicated makeshift which Sir Richard regards 
las being inferior to the West-Country yokel’s 
| consistent use of ‘ be’ (‘ I be, you be, he be,’ &c.). 
| It is not surprising to find him advocating spelling 
|reform; but he gives us a shock when, arguing 
jin favour of ‘unambiguous abbreviations,’ he 
approves of ‘ bike’ for bicycle—an ugly word 





jc 
| which repels many who do not object to‘ bus’ 
jand ‘’phone,’ or even ‘lab.’ for laboratory. We 
|make no apology for reference to this part of the 
|book; if musicians are not interested in their 
| mother-tongue, they ought to be. The volume is 
in parts tough reading, and it bristles with graphs 
| and scientific formule, but there are ample 
pickings for the layman. All doggy people will 
appreciate, for example, the three photographs of 
the intelligent terrier ‘ Joseph ’ taking Sir Richard’s 
| cook for a walk—literally, for he leads her by the 
skirt. (These photographs, by the way, are by 
Mr. Gordon Bryan.) G. 


| 


‘ Stravinsky’s Sacrifice to Apollo.’ By Eric Walter 


White. 


‘Hogarth Press, 6s.] 

Until the outcome of Stravinsky’s experimental 
stage is apparent, most critics naturally feel 
disposed to lie low. Mr. White, however, 
| courageously comes forward with a critical study 
—a kind of interim report—which deserves a 
warm welcome. The author knows his Stravinsky 
'from A to Z (his discussions cover the composer’s 
|output down to the Capriccio for pianoforte and 
lorchestra produced at Paris last December and 
| not vet heard in England), and he can discriminate. 
Thus, for most people ‘ The Rite of Spring’ is 
either an unqualified masterpiece or a horrid and 
Mr. White, however, lays an 


[expensive noise. 
| appraising finger on its good and bad points. For 
example, after praising an ostinato in the * Sacri- 


| ficial Dance,’ he goes on: 

: such an ostinato as the one that occurs at 
the beginning and end of the “ Action Rituelle 
des Ancétres’’ is uninteresting in itself and 
becomes unbearably monotonous after the 
sixtieth repetition, especially since it is only 
there to accompany two contrasted and repeated 
arabesques on the cor anglais and flute. The 
passage is ludicrous ; it does nothing and leads 
nowhere. As for its tone-colour, the most that 
can be said for it is that it is a curious forecast 
of the post-war invasion of jazz.’ 
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Again, as a sample of both praise and blame : | first Symphony, Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ and 
‘ The worst of the music is indubitably to be | Stravinsky’s ‘ Histoire du Soldat.’ 

found in the middle of the second part. The| The author really seems to know and to foresee 
musical thinking of the middle section of the|¢everything in the matter of training student 
“‘ Cercles Mystérieux des Adolescentes,”’ the whole | conductors, of preparing and conducting a 
of the “ Glorification de l’Elue,”’ and bits of the| performance. The whole book—and especially 
two succeeding movements, is so lamentably | the second part—will prove as valuable to com. 
poor that it passes comprehension how a serious | posers as to conductors, for it teems with informa. 
artist like Stravinsky could allow it to stand. | tion which is not to be found, so far as I know, in 
However, there it is ; and in actual performance | any current book on instrumentation or orchestra- 
the inanities of the second part are soon|tion. For instance: 


forgotten in the tremendous excitement of the ‘ Open strings are to be avoided in the course 
final “ Sacrificial Dance.’’ This is the greatest} of a melody, because to sensitive ears their 
movement of the whole ballet, the one in which| clearer tone occasions a break in the line.’ 

the ultimate possibilities of the peculiar methods ‘If a forte or fortissimo is sustained in slow 


of composition that Stravinsky used for “The! down-bowing, there is a danger of its degenerating 
Rite of Spring ’’ are most fully explored. Its; into a diminuendo; whereas a sustained piano 
insistent rhythms and perpetually shifting| or pianissimo in up-bowing may, in the vicinity 


stresses give an impression of almost inexhaust-| of the nut, become a crescendo.’ 

ible energy. This music is unmoral, hypnotic, ‘Oboes, clarinets, and bassoons should be 
provocative, ecstatic; the listener can do} provided with a great variety of reeds, which 
anything except ignore it.’ should be changed if needful even within the 


And he calls the Pianoforte-Rag-Music ‘a| course of a movement. The beginning of 
disgracefully botched piece of work which, even| the “ Euryanthe’’ Overture calls for the use 
if perpetrated in an unfortunate moment, ought| of the strongest reeds in the oboes and clarinets, 
never to have been published.’ ‘It is hard to credit} the better to balance the tone of the horns and 
any serious composer with the inanity of such} trombones. At the beginning of Haydn's 
passages as *; &c., &c. We quote these passages} E flat major Symphony (“ Paukenwirbel ”’), the 
in order to show that Mr. White, although an bassoons should use their weakest reeds, so as 
enthusiast, is far from being a blind one. He} to minimise the natural loudness of the lower 


condemns frankly, but his praise is of the con-| register. To change reeds with ease, oboes and 
vincing kind that at the very least makes the} bassoons require three or four seconds, clarinets 
reader wish to hear the work under discussion.| even less; so that one can but wonder why so 
Mr. White thinks that ‘ it is obvious that Stravinsky | useful a resource is so often overlooked.’ 





is approaching another masterpiece (perhaps his | 
promised setting of the Mass), which is due to} 


‘In the following chord : 


22° : . . 2 Fl. y 
arrive about 1933.’ Meanwhile he is a little| Li — 
suspicious of the composer’s recent coquetting —Clar. gg — 
with Tchaikovsky. ‘ Stravinsky leant on Pergolesi —'S 


when he needed someone to guide him into the 
way of classical music; is this return to Tchai- 
kovsky a sign that a full romantic renaissance is 
approaching ? Heaven forbid! One sacrifice to 
Apollo is enough—it is probable that he has heard 
an answer to that ; but two will only glut the god | 
and dull the unique efficacy of his favours.’ | different intensity in the tone-colour of each 

Mr. White’s analytical discussions of Stravinsky’s instrument ie ‘order to achieve a neutral 
works are well done; music-type illustrations, balance in passages thus written, we must 
however, would have improved them greatly by! consider all these factors, and ask the players 
helping both author and reader. There is plenty | to listen carefully to one another and to calculate 
of well-arranged information—a chronological list | their tone accordingly.’ 


of works, list of pianola rolls and gramophone | An English edition of the book is being prepared. 
records, &c. G. M.-D. C 


the G sharp of the flute is naturally dull, the 
E of the oboe naturally sonorous ; the F sharp of 
the bassoon is more sonorous than the A sharp 
of the clarinet. If the four instruments play 
the same piano, the result will be dynamically 
uneven, a further difference resulting from the 





‘Lehrbuch des Dirigierens.’ By Hermann Scher- |‘ On Inspiration: Being Opinions expressed by 


chen. Eminent Composers of To-day on a Subject of 
(Leipsic: J. J. Weber.} General Interest.’ 
Truly an admirably conceived and carried out (Chester, 2s. 6d.] 


book. The amount and quality of the information| A year or two ago the editor of the Chesterian 
and advice it contains are positively stupendous. | asked a number of composers for their views on 

It is divided into three parts. The first (forty | inspiration: What was its nature? How did it 
pages) consists of general prescriptions. The| operate ? How was it maintained throughout the 
second (a hundred and fifty pages) is devoted to| composition of a long work? About two dozen 
‘The Science of the Orchestra,’ and of all the | replies were received, and duly appeared in the 
instruments which it comprises. The third (a|journal. They have now been reprinted, with the 
hundred and twenty-five pages) deals with the | addition of suggestive prefaces by Frank Howes 
actual technique of conducting—technique of | (a chapter from whose book, ‘ The Borderland of 
gesture, treatment of pauses, cadences, c#suras,| Music and Psychology,’ was the origin of the 
phrasing, and so forth. It ends with a circum-| discussion) and Mr. Dunton Green, who catechised 
stantial description of how to conduct Beethoven’s|the composers. The result is a booklet that 
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settles nothing (as was to be expected), but which/as these are; their beauty and depth show that 
stimulates thought, and so is a real contribution | Howells’s outlook is not so limited as some have 
to the psychological and artistic problems involved. | supposed; and the style developed in them has 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
[Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
veview in a future issue.] 

‘Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy als_ Kirschen- 
musiker.’ By Rudolf Werner. Pp.. 190. 
Frankfurt a/M.: Deutschen Musikgesellschaft 
Ortsgruppe. 

‘Reflected Music.” By Basil Maine. With a 
Preface by Sir Henry Wood. Pp. 178. Methuen, 
5s. 

‘Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1928.’ Pp. 763. Washington, U.S.A.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

‘The Levinskaya System of Pianoforte Technique 
and Tone-Colour.’ By Maria _ Levinskaya. 
Pp. 256. J. M. Dent, 10s. 6d. 

‘Handbuch der Musik Geschichte.’ By Guido 
Adler. Two volumes. Berlin: Im Verlag von 
Heinrich Keller. 

‘Rondo.’ By Basil Maine. 
Duckworth, 7s. 6d. 

‘Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music.’ 
Vol. II., Ito Z. Compiled and edited by Walter 
Willson Cobbett. Preface by W. H. 


Pp. 288. Gerald 


Oxford University Press, 105s. the two volumes. | 








Mew Music 


PIANOFORTE 


Harry Hodge’s Minuet from a Suite in A flat | 


is published in a two-pianoforte arrangement. 
Louis Rée is the arranger, and Paterson 
publisher. 
Bach, hence perhaps its breadth and sweep ; it is 
too imitative to be individual, but has dignity 
and majesty. This two-pianoforte arrangement 
tends towards thickness. 

The ‘Danse du Corregidor,’ from de Falla’s 
‘Three-Cornered Hat,’ is published by Chester. 


It is jolly music, and one is surprised to see| 


how simply its effects are obtained. These piano- 


forte arrangements emphasise that fact. 
S I 


More ‘popular’ in style, but quite effective, 
is Toner’s ‘ Habanera,’ published by Schott. 
Maurice Senart sends two pieces by Dorothy 
Fox, ‘ The Kitten Scherzo’ and ‘ Prelude.’ 
composer knows how to write for the pianoforte, 


and ‘ Prelude’ particularly shows seriousness of | 


aim. But the logic of her thinking is not easy to 

follow, so that her compositions lack coherence, 

and her good moments are robbed of their effect. 
pS 


SONGS 

Herbert Howells’s ‘In Green Ways’ is now 
published by the Oxford University Press, and it 
is clear that the work marks a definite step in the 
composer’s development. If the lesser songs, 
such as ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,’ offer little 
more than a fuller use of powers and qualities 
already known to his admirers, the bigger ones, 
‘The Goat Paths’ and ‘ Wanderer’s Night Song,’ 
show a deepened power of insight and expression. 
It is an important thing that the most ambitious | 
songs of the cycle should be definitely the best, 


Hadow. | 


the | 
The work is obviously modelled on| 


There is | 
a touch of Scarlatti in this particular dance. | 


The | 


| real possibilities. In the absence of space to dis- 
|cuss the songs fully, one may suggest that the 
composer has found definite success in his rhythmic 
| treatment of the words, achieving naturalness and 
|truth without sacrifice of musical qualities, of 
|climax or melodic freedom. This is an interesting 
| fact at a time when the whole question of words 
and music is so much under discussion. It also 
| seems that the songs must be looked at and inter- 
| preted by the pianist from the orchestral point of 
|view. The score is not to hand ; but one can see 
| passages, clear enough, no doubt, when well scored, 
| that must be treated at the pianoforte with great 
|care and delicacy if the texture is to be kept 
| right. 

| There are also two settings of ‘So we’ll go no 
| more a-roving,’ one by Norman Peterkin and the 
| other by Patrick Hadley, published by this Press. 
| Hadley gets closer to the heart of the poem, and 
|his setting is a beautiful thing. Peterkin strives 
|more, but never quite achieves his aim, though 
|his song is careful and musicianly. This sense of 
|effort, so fatal in its effects on the hearer, is also 
| felt in two songs by Rebecca Clarke, ‘ Cradle Song’ 
and ‘ The Cherry-Blossom Wand.’ The harmonic 
|device by which the composer tries to reflect the 
strange atmosphere of Blake’s poem is done to 
|death. The whole thing is elaborate when 
|simplicity is essential, and the effect it aims at is 
not attained. ‘ The Cherry-Blossom Wand’ is 
more successful, perhaps because the atmosphere 
|is less perfectly realised in the poem itself, and the 
musician’s task is therefore less difficult (Oxford 
University Press). 

Constant Lambert’s settings of poems by Li-po 
were noticed here some time ago. He has just 
issued another, ‘ The Long-departed Lover.’ The 
same felicity of touch that marked those settings 
is felt again; the same sensitiveness to verbal 
|rhythms and musical textures that were apparent 

in those short songs are found in this longer one. 
| And the fact that the composer has chosen to set 
a longer poem gets rid of a slight feeling of scrappi- 
ness that the other songs had (Oxford University 
Press). 

C. Hylton Stewart’s ‘ I praise the tender flower ’ 
is a thoughtful setting in the Parry style of words 
by Bridges. Like Parry in this, too, the composer 
has not laid out his pianoforte part to the best 
advantage, and has made its effect somewhat 
fussy. But the vocal line is fluent and the treat- 
ment of the words good. Also thoughtful and 
|sincere, but somewhat .conventional in style, is 
| Hilda Milvain’s ‘ Sanctuary’ (Stainer & Bell). 
| From Elkin come Bantock’s ‘ Longing,’ Ernest 
| Austin’s ‘The Last Trail,’ and J. F. Staton’s 
‘Lament from Encaladus,’ rather Coleridge- 
Taylorish the last. Augener sends Cyril Crafton’s 
‘He hangs his wreath.’ 

Bantock at his best in a simple way is ‘ The 
Yellow-hammer’s Song ’ (Joseph Williams). ‘ Elfin 
| Lover ’ is good, too, by the same composer, whose 
| lighter style is in some ways more effective than 
his more elaborate and diffuse manner. Peter 
Warlock, on the other hand, is not up to form in 
‘The Jolly Shepherd’ (Winthrop Rogers). His 
usual surprises and devices are there, but the whole 





| effect is less spontaneous than in most of his songs. 
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From Larway come songs by Reginald Redman, | 
‘Summer Night’ and ‘Credo’; Ernest Austin, | 
a very sincere setting of Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘ Life’ ; 
and Herbert Carruthers, ‘My Lady.’ Victor 
Hely-Hutchinson’s ‘Old Mother Hubbard’ is a 
parody of a Handel aria ; the composer is far too | 
good a musician to suppose that this is really} 
anything like Handel. Some of his obvious tricks | 
are mimicked, but good parody must go deeper | 
than this, and should not make fun of its subject 
as this work does in its treatment of the words. 
Not a very good joke (Paterson). 

Singers will welcome the issue by Novello in 
single numbers of three Parry songs— Dream 


Pedlary’ (high mezzo-soprano), ‘ Through the 

Ivory Gate’ (baritone), and ‘ The Child and the 

Twilight ’ (high mezzo or soprano). 7 sé 
VIOLIN 


Cyril Dalmaine surely exaggerates when he| 
speaks of the ‘almost super-human technique’ 
required to make the Bach violin sonatas effective. 
Some movements in the sonatas are very much 
easier than others, and in any case the chief 
difficulty is in the interpretation rather than in| 
dexterity of fingers. But it was nevertheless a 
happy idea to share the technical responsibility | 
and reduce it by calling in a second violin to aid 
the first. In this form the sonatas are accessible 
to players of comparatively modest attainments, | 
and it is important that all musicians should learn | 
to know Bach as soon as possible, since no other 
composer provides a surer foundation of taste. 
The quality of the arrangements varies a good deal. | 
The volume (‘ Movements from the unaccompanied 
Violin Sonatas and Partitas by J. S. Bach,’ arranged | 
for two violins by Cyril Dalmaine; Oxford 
University Press) contains five movements. The} 
last—A dagio from the third Sonata—is exceedingly 
well done On the other hand the first—fugue 
from. the first Sonata—is less convincing. There 
are long passages for the first violin alone, which, 
divided, might have been more effective— 
especially when the first note of the bar (on which 
one violin would end and the other would begin 
to phrase) happens to be stressed. F. B. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

Ernest Austin’s Trio ‘ Folk-Tune Fantasy’ 
(J. H. Larway) is a medley of jolly tunes, tastefully 
matched and well set for the three instruments 
concerned—pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello. The 
composer succeeds in combining a certain grace in 
presenting melodies with a not very exacting 
standard of technical accomplishment. The trio 
should make a good test-piece in a competitive 
class for players of modest attainments. F. B. 


UNISON 

A swinging, lively setting of Stevenson’s ‘ The 
Wind’ has a breath of good air (Percy Judd) 
(Hawkes). 

A. S. Warrell sets Carpenter’s ‘ England, arise,’ 
with a strong tread. It is difficult to be very 
fresh in these massed songs. One way is to vary 
the rhythms, which easily get jog-trot, and have 
this quality stressed by the weight of many voices. 
This song does well in that way. Its tune feels, 
to me, a trifle sought-for—not quite spontaneous; 
but I sympathise with the composers of such 
pieces. In‘ The Old Masters’ series Dr. Whittaker 


| commendation, 


| after the first verse. 


| be enjoyed by any well-balanced choir. 
'small body could do it. 


has edited ‘ The Bird-catcher’s Song ’—the happy 
tune for Papageno, which needs no _ further 
and also Schubert’s ‘ Content’ 
(that is, ‘ Der Einsame ’) ; this latter is a beautiful 
study in tender, gracious phrasing and stroking 
(Oxford University Press). 

Alec Rowley’s ‘ February’ is a gay, easy little 
waltz. H. A. Chambers has arranged with 
descant ‘My Lady Greensleeves’ (with the less 
curving start to the tune—though it may be more 
authentic) and ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,’ 
which goes to the tune of ‘ Sellenger’s Round,’ or 


|‘ The Beginning of the World ’—one that William 


Byrd toyed with in his day. Both songs have the 
lilting dotted-quaver/semiquaver rhythm. They 
are a cheery pair. ‘Springtime Songs’ is the 
attractive title of five unison songs for young 
children by Rathbore, G. Shaw, Boughton, 


|Sharman, and A. Richards, issued together for 


sixpence (‘ School Songs,’ Book 338). This is a 
pretty posy. Boughton’s song has a little dance 
after it that could be used in a miniature school 
pageant of the joyous season. Another booklet 
in the same series (No. 337) contains eight national 
songs (seven English and one Welsh), with descants 
The two old English songs 
above, arranged by Chambers, are 
The price is 8d. (Novello). 
W. R. A. 


mentioned 
among them. 


PART-SONG FOR CHILDREN’S VOICES 

Ivan Phillip's ‘Tillie’ (s.s.) has one or two 
effective key-moves, and a neat end. W. de la 
Mare seems to inspire good settings almost always 
(Hawkes). W. R. A. 

MALE-VOICE 

No. 2 of Bantock’s latest set of male-voice 
pieces is here—a T.T.B.B. setting of Browning’s 
‘A Grammarian’s Funeral. This has a broad 
swing and no pedantry, and is not at all difficult. 
It has a fitting starkness without ceasing to be 
tuneful and easy to grasp (Oxford University 
Press). 

Dr. Sweeting goes to Masefield for another kind 
of march-piece, ‘ Cavalier’ (T.T.BAR.B.), with a 
few beats of divided parts here and there. This 
is a taking, straightforward affair, sure to catch 
on at sight (Stainer & Bell). 

Two arrangements of Schumann’s songs are 
here: ‘ The Wanderer’s Song of Joy’ and ‘ The 
Two Grenadiers ’ (T.T.B.B. ; in the former the top 
part may be sung by an alto). Thecrisp, carefree 
stride of the wanderer’s song makes a capital 
male-voice item, and the greater subtlety of the 
latter piece, with its inner melody, offers good 
scope for vocal orchestration (Hawkes). 

=. em A 


MIXED-VOICE 

J. A. Sowerbutts always has something sound 
and interesting to say, and does not come out 
very often. His ‘ The busy man is free’ (words 
from Ford, 1660) is a well-woven, strongly-curving 
short piece for s.A.T.B., with a bar or two of five- 
part writing to make a maestoso end. This will 
A quite 
Harold Lake has two 
pieces, ‘ Lament for Flodden ’ (s.a.t.B.) and ‘ Come 
live with me,’ a five-part madrigal (with two 
sopranos). The first, though nominally s.a.T.B., 
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divides all the parts a good deal, and gets some 


strong antiphonal effects. It needs good tonal 
resource. With that, the lament should be 
impressive. The madrigal weaves deftly, well 


rated. <A lightsome spirit, creamy tone, curving 
phrases, and it is easy—for the right people. 
\lexander Brent-Smith has two quick ditties, 

Parson’s Luck’ and ‘ John Barleycorn,’ for 
;4.7.B. Both will surely go prosperously, with | 
a light touch of humour in the tone, and the) 
ri fol riddle diddle dol’ spirit boisterously loosed 
Stainer & Bell). 

Another lively measure is ‘ With Jockey to the 
Fair, arranged for s.A.T.B., with a neat swirl of 
avers, by Gordon Jacob, and yet more good 
cheer lies in Deems Taylor’s s.a.T.B. arrangement 
fatraditional Russian melody which Moussorgsky 
transcribed, ‘ Hi! river broad and bright.’ This 
jis unadventurous, rather square-cut music, in| 
which plenty of quick changes of tone-level can 
e used (Hawkes). 

Dr. Wadely has arranged the ancient ballad of 
The Two Sisters’ for s.a.t.B. There are good 
ramatic points to be made, not overdone. This 
should be looked at especially by choirs that can 
yt strings with their pianoforte, the accompani- 
ment having been reduced for that combination 
fom the full orchestral score, which is to be hired. 
The pianoforte alone can, of course, be used. This 
is simple, bold music, befitting the plot of the 
jark old ballad (Novello). W. R. A. 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Settings by Leo Sowerby of the Te Deum in 
B flat and of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
in D come from the H. W. Gray Co. (Novello). 
These are characteristic examples of this composer’s 
work. The writing generally is broad, strong, and 
lecidedly effective, the writer’s methods, particu- 
larly in the matter of harmony, being responsible 
for much that is fresh and striking. The parts 
frequently divide, and some imposing effects are 
secured in both works. The organ part is written 
n three staves throughout. Misprints have been 
noted in the bass, bar 4, p. 1 of the Te Deum, and 
in the alto, bar 4, p. 11 of the Magnificat. 

Eric Thiman’s short Cantata for Whitsuntide, 
O God, the King of Glory,’ is admirably suited 
to the needs of the average choir. The music is 
ittractive, skilfully written, and not difficult. 
\part from the effective opening number—a 
setting of ‘O God, the King of Glory,’ for chorus 
and soprano solo—there is little extended chorus 
‘iting. There is a good deal of work for solo 
soprano and baritone, and several hymns are 
included. ‘Come, Thou Holy Spirit, come’ (for 
soprano solo and chorus), and ‘ Holy Spirit, 
heavenly Dove,’ are admirably set for choir and | 
organ; two others, including ‘ When God of old 
ame down from heaven,’ are for choir and 
ongregation (Bayley & Ferguson, Is. 6d.; Tonic 
Sol-fa, Is.). “a 
A Lenten Cantata, ‘ The Lamb of God ’—words 
lected and written by Wallace H. King and set 
to music for choir and organ by Chastey Hector— | 
$8 a more ambitious affair, running to close on a 
hundred pages. It needs a good choir, although 
there is nothing in it of outstanding difficulty. 
The composer writes fluently and effectively for | 
both voices and organ. There is much excellent | 
stuff in the choruses, and the numerous solo) 





| Motet, 


'of dark Osiris—profoundest Hell his shroud. 


|‘ Hallelujahs 


numbers—for soprano, tenor, and bass—are 
treated with taste and skill. Although too late 
for the present Lenten season, choirmasters might 
make a note of this work. It is published by the 
Oxford University Press, price 3s.; an edition 
consisting of choruses only is published at Is. 
Two recent additions to the ‘ York Series’ of 
Anthems (Banks, York) are adaptations to 
English words of music by Palestrina. ‘Seek ye 
the Lord’ (motet, ‘Alma Redemptoris Mater ’) 
and ‘ Lamb of God’ (‘ Agnus Dei,’ from Missa ‘ O 


| Admirabile Commercium ’) make expressive little 


anthems for unaccompanied singing. The latter 
is mainly contrapuntal in style and is the more 
difficult; tenors and basses also occasionally 
divide. The arrangements are by Herbert G. 
Smith. Three fine polyphonic works, with Latin 
text, have been edited by H. B. Collins. Byrd’s 
Motet, ‘ Ego sum panis vivus,’ in honour of the 
Blessed Sacrament, is for s.A.T.B. Palestrina’s 
‘Dum complerentur,’ for the Feast of 
Pentecost, is for six voices (S.A.A.T.T.B.). A 
stirring motet for Easter is Orlando di Lasso’s 
‘Christus resurgens.’ Itisfors.s.a.T.B. All these 
need a good choir (Chester). GC CG. 


In the ‘ Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,’ 
published by Stainer & Bell for the Carnegie Trust 
(4s.), Dr. Rootham has a glorious subject. No 
wonder he adds to his full orchestra (including 
cor anglais, bass clarinet, and double-bassoon) a 
dozen joy-making instruments of percussion, with 
harp and organ. All the hosts of heaven would 
not be too grand a choir for such a theme as this 
of Milton’s, with now its lofty discourse, and again 
its sweet simplicity in telling of the ‘ shepherds 
on the lawn, or ere the point of dawn,’ who ‘ Sat 
simply chatting in a rustic row.’ The opening 
touches the imagination, with its trumpet note, 
recitative, and distant choir of boys, who have 


one of the work’s leading motifs. Then comes 
‘The Hymn’ (‘It was the winter wild’), with 
the mixed choir (s.A.T.B.), and the ingeniously 


happy introduction in the accompanimental bass 
of a Manx carol-tune, which we greet again near 
the end of the work. The soprano has some 
graceful music, charmingly accompanied by flute, 
harp, and horn, at ‘ But peaceful was the night.’ 
Later the chorus shows climactic power, and then 
the shepherds come in (baritone soloist, chorus, 
and the boys’ voices adding their distant hymn). 

So the music goes on, with a fine burst for the 
chorus at ‘ Ring out, ye crystal spheres,’ and the 
last third or so of the work takes the unusual form 
of a series of variations. (Why are there so few 
attempts at vocal variation form? It offers 
splendid scope for the writer who seeks freedom.) 
‘The old Dragon underground in straiter limits 
bound’ begins this part. There is a capital, 
impressive effect when the basses sing of the fate 

In 
the last variation the eight-part chorus is used, and 
the end comes with the boys’ choir carolling its 
* in the distance. 

There is plenty for first-rate choirs to work at 
here—well-knit, broad, keen music, a notable 
piece of imaginative building. It is possible to 
perform it with two soloists only, soprano and 
baritone, but if a tenor is available, he has the 
His place, otherwise, is 


opening solo portion. 
I suppose, if boys could not 


taken by the soprano. 
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be got, girls could sing the semi-chorus parts. The 
time taken is about fifty minutes. A fuller 
analytical note on the work appears in the fourth 
pamphlet of notes on the Carnegie Trust’s new 
publications, which Stainer & Bell issue at sixpence. 
W. R. A. 








Gramophone Wotes 
By ‘ Discus’ 
H.M.V. 

The outstanding orchestral recording this month 
is that of Tchaikovsky’s Theme and Variations 
from the Suite in G, played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Landon Ronald. I 
don’t know whether these Variations have been 
recorded before ; if not, they have had to wait a 
surprisingly long time, for they are amongst the 
very best and most attractive things Tchaikovsky 
wrote. Over and over again they remind us that 
technically he was one of the most fully equipped 
of composers. Nobody was a better hand at 
adding counter-themes of the brilliant decorative 
kind; nor could any composer, living or dead, 
show him anything in regard to orchestration. 
Landon Ronald is always happy when dealing 
with Tchaikovsky, and he misses nothing on the 
brilliant side. I think, however, that the slower, 
quieter variations hang fire a little bit. Beyond 
a hint of out-of-tune playing in some passages for 
wood-wind alone, the recording gives practically 
no ground for fault-finding of any kind. Some 


may find these records too powerful; but, for my 


part, I hold that in certain of the variations (and 
especially the Polonaise Finale) power—I almost 
say noise—is an essential part of the contract. 
And anyway, the sensitive can always save them- 
selves by a closed gramophone and cotton-wool. 
The sixth side of the three records is given to the 
hackneyed ‘ Chant sans Paroles ’ in F, which seems 
a waste of space. Something less pianistic and 
threadbare should have been found (D1798-1800). 

The Waltz from the ‘ Rose Cavalier’ is played 
with due richness by the Berlin State Opera 


Orchestra, conducted by Leo Blech (C1819) ; and| 


if there are still any gramophonists who want a 
record of the ‘Zampa’ Overture, they will be 
well suited with C1818, where the Symphony 
Orchestra under an anonymous conductor lets it rip 
in the only way that makes such things tolerable. 

Nothing better in the way of chamber-music 
recording has appeared for a long while than that 
of Franck’s Violin and Pianoforte Sonata played 
by Cortot and Thibaud. Here are two perfectly 
matched players, who give us a fine example of 
that give-and-take which is a prime necessity in 
co-operation of this kind. (A platitude this, but 
you may still hear pianists in violin and pianoforte 
sonatas who allow themselves to become mere 
accompanists instead of partners on equal terms.) 
Cortot’s tone is rather better than usual—certainly 
far better than when he is heard as a soloist. On 
the whole, I regard this set of records as the pick of 
the month's output from any quarter (DB1347-50). 

The comparison between Cortot’s solo and 
ensemble tone is borne out by the records of his 
playing of Franck’s Prelude, Choral, and Fugue 
(DB1299-1300), wherein there is a good deal of 
unpleasant sound. But what matters here is that 
one of the masterpieces of pianoforte music is 


played by one who has become identified with 
fine performances of Franck’s works. They 
records are perhaps less for the general listene; 
than for the pianoforte student who hopes to bk 
able to play the work. It is a difficult proposition 
for the gramophonist with no knowledge of it 
| construction and no score at hand. For his 
| benefit I may be allowed to point out that it 
| consists of a quiet prelude (in which, however, the 
| fugue subject is hinted at; the opening figure oj 
| three notes is never absent for long), followed by 
ja hymn-like theme (given out high up over wid: 
|arpeggios) which leads to the fugue. At the 
climax of the work the Fugue subject, the Choral 
land the rhythm of the Prelude are combined 
|triumphantly. (Readers who have access t 
| Musical Times volumes will find this work dis. 
| cussed by Cortot himself in the issue for July, 1927. 
| Mark Hambourg is heard in Moszkowski’s Study 
in G flat and Sgambati’s arrangement of a fine 
'melody by Gluck. The Gluck tune seems to call 
|for a stringed instrument; the Moszkowski is 
| brilliant and showy in the good sense of the term 
(C1817). 

Not often do we hear such military band 
| playing as that of the Royal Belgian Guards in 
|Auber’s Overture to ‘La Muette de Portici 
(alias ‘ Masaniello’). Better work by wood-wind 
|especially it would be difficult to find, and the 
playing throughout is on an artistic level that is 
too rarely achieved by military bands in this 
|country. The recording is worthy of the fine 
playing (C1810). 

It is a pleasure to come across organ records 
| good as those of Reginald Goss-Custard playing 
| Boéllmann’s Gothic Suite. The clarity is above 
the average ; the bass is unusually telling, judged 
by gramophone standards; and there is a fine 
| climax at the end of the Toccata. The playing is 
|delightfully crisp in the quick movements; in 
the Priére the tremolo might well have been held 
in reserve for the later stages, and a change of solo 
stop would have been welcome. The organ is 
ithat at Queen’s Hall—long since recognised as 
one of the best for recording purposes (B3260-61) 
| A candidate for the world’s worst record is that 
|}of John McCormack with orchestra, and what is 
| vaguely described as ‘ The Salon Group,’ in a 
queer and utterly tasteless Schubert compilation 
The label promises seven items—‘ Holy Night, 
|‘ The Trout,’ ‘ Impromptu,’ ‘ To the Lyre,’ ‘ Hark, 








hark! the lark,’ ‘Hedge Roses,’ and ‘ Who is 
Sylvia?’ and we naturally expect to hear the 


songs sung. What happens is that ‘ Hark, hark! 
| the lark,’ is sung, followed by a phrase of ‘ Hedge 
| Roses’ poorly delivered by the Salon Group—a 
small chorus; then comes ‘ Who is Sylvia?’ in 
which the Salon Group joins from time to time; 
|‘ The Trout’ is represented by an instrumental 
snippet ; at the end of this is a conventional modu- 
lation to the Impromptu in A flat, of which the 
orchestra gives a short sample ; then‘ To the Lyre’ 
}issung. It will be interesting to see what kind ofa 
reception this ludicrous mixture receives on this 
| side of the Atlantic. (Without raising international 
heat, we may assume that the record was made in 
America.) It has everything to be said against it. 
The songs sound far better with the original 
pianoforte accompaniment, especially ‘ Hark, hark! 
the lark’; the Salon Group comes in so timidly 
that we are often unaware of its having entered 
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at all, and it is not always in tune; and as to 
McCormack’s singing, everyone to his taste. For 
me, his almost consistently hard, nasal tone is an 
infliction ; still, there must be something in it, or 
he would not be so highly acclaimed by critics of 
repute. But he should not lend himself to tra- 
vesties of this kind ; he would be better employed 
even on the shop ballads that owe so much to his 
support (DB1383). 
COLUMBIA 

This month’s parcel is rather lacking in enter- 
prise. First must be mentioned the Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2, played by the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra under Wood, with, for companion piece, 
what the label calls ‘ Partita in E, Bach-Wood.’ 
It would be as logical to describe the movement of 
a symphony as a symphony or an extract from a 
suite as a suite—which is, of course, only another 
name for partita. As a matter of fact, this 
particular movement is not even from a partita. 
It is the popular and brilliant piece that occurs 
in the Sonata in E for violin solo, and in the 
cantata ‘Wir danken dir.’ The arrangement 
used here is from a suite of Bach pieces selected 
and scored by Wood. The pace seems far too 
quick, the result being frantic and rushed rather 
than brilliant ; and the tone of the strings is hard 
and cutting (DBX9-10). 


Two movements from ‘ Scheherazade ’—the 


‘Sea and Sindbad’s Ship’ and ‘ The Story of the | 


Kalender ’—have been recorded by the Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, 
conducted by Phillippe Gaubert. Presumably the 
rest of the work is on the way. If I don’t find 
these over-stimulating, it is probably because the 
music—not being of the hard-wearing type—has 
been heard too often (DBX1-2). 

Another work in need of a rest is the ‘ Dance of 
the Hours’ from ‘ La Gioconda.’ Here it is once 
more, however, played by the Milan Symphony 
Orchestra under Molajoli (DBX11). 

Easily the best thing in this month’s parcel— 
chiefly because it is unhackneyed—is a Concerto 
in A minor by Schubert, arranged by Gaspar 
Cassado from a Sonata for arpeggione. The 
arpeggione was a six-stringed compromise between 
aguitar and ’cello, invented by Stauser, a Viennese, 
in 1823. It had no success, and probably its only 
justification was in its having led Schubert to 
write the sonata. Cassado has done well to rescue 
and arrange this Schubert piece. He has done 
the job freely—the only way, provided a tran- 
scriber has taste and musicianship ; and the result 
isa work for ‘cello and orchestra that is well worth 
a place in the repertory. Enterprise of this kind 
shows the gramophone at its best, just as such 
freaks as the McCormack record mentioned above 
shows it at its worst (LX1-3). 

A couple of carillon solos—Raff’s Cavatina and 
Schubert’s ‘ Ave Maria ’—played by Clifford E. 
Ball, produce nothing more than a din. I have 
tried the record at all sorts of ranges, listening in 
various parts of the house, and even adjourning 
to the garden and taking it through the open 
window. But I can hear nothing but jangling 
dissonance through which the tune stalks uneasily. 
This is not the fault of Mr. Ball or of the gramo- 
phone ; the fact is, bells require space, and should 
be played from a height ; and they should rarely 
be played in harmony. They are quite unsuited 


| to the Schubert song, the arpeggio accompaniment 
of which is ludicrous (DB1). 

Malcolm MacEachern is finely rumbustious in 
Nelson’s ‘ The Windmill,’ and even manages to 
impart some life to the faded Trotére success of 
our youth, ‘ The Old Shako’ (DB4). 

Two choral records should be noted. The choir 
of St. Nicolas College, Chislehurst, is heard in 
a couple of psalms, one sung to plainsong (the 
Sarum Psalter) and the other to an Anglican 
chant (the Parish Psalter). The chanting in both 
cases is free and good—a little too deliberate in 
the plainsong, perhaps. The organ might well have 
been given a few verses’ rest in the harmonized 
chanting. The boys’ voices are excellent, the men 
rather meagre in tone. But it must be remem- 
bered that this part of the choir consists not of 
paid, trained men, but of young students (DB17). 

The Don Cossacks Choir record is one of the 
best they have ever made. True, the tenor 
soloist is painfully hard, but he is only a detail 
in a couple of performances that are thrilling in 
dynamic and dramatic effects. The works sung 
are a traditional setting of the first Psalm and 
Archangelsky’s of Psalm 55 (DBX12). 





DECCA 

After last month’s dash Chelsea-ward with 
‘Facade’ we return to more usual paths with 
familiar things, all played by the Hastings 
Municipal Orchestra under Basil Cameron. The 
Overture to Offenbach’s ‘ Orpheus in the Under- 
world,’ arranged by Middleton, makes a fizzing 
good record (K500). The more I hear of Offenbach 
the more I wonder why we are given so little of 
|his music. This is a day of revivals, and one of 
| the very best of light composers ought not to be 
|overlooked. An occasional Offenbach pot-pourri 
|would be a welcome change from the not very 
‘interesting Sullivan ditto. Luigini’s Egyptian 
Ballet Suite is among the most recorded of works, 
| but presumably every company has to have it in 
|its catalogue (K501). Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Petite 
| Suite de Concert’ (four movements) makes an 
}excellent record—music that is light and good 
| (K504). The ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite records are 
|unequal. ‘ Morning’ is rather restless and over- 
jloud, and ‘ Ase’s Death’ far too powerful and 
| brilliant, suggestive of a pean rather than an 





jelegy (KK502). ‘ Anitra’s Dance’ is clean and 
| good ; ‘ In the Hall of the Mountain King’ takes 


|top place with about the best climax I recall in 
|any recording. The odd side is filled with Grieg’s 
|‘ To Spring ’—not the well-known pianoforte piece 
|in F sharp major, but a far less good example of 
|Grieg (K503). This batch of records gives us a 
|chance of sizing up the Hastings combination. 
| First, there can be no doubt as to the admirable 
acoustic properties of the White Rock Pavilion. 
I can think of no concert hall to equal it for 
recording purposes. Above all, one is glad to 
miss that desolating hollow effect that is so frequent 
in concert-hallrecords. The merits of Mr. Cameron 
and his orchestra need no bush, so I merely add a 
hope that in future recordings some attempt will 
be made to reduce the over-keen tone of the strings. 
In all other respects the recording is first-rate. 

The only vocal record is a very good one—Frank 
Titterton at his best in the Flower Song from 
‘Carmen’ and ‘ Your tiny hand is frozen,’ from 
|‘ La Bohéme * (K505). 
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Player-Piano Wotes 


ZZOLIAN 

Duo-Art.—Chopin’s F sharp minor Nocturne is 
so frequently mauled and distorted by exaggerated 
rubato that it is a pleasure to hear it sanely yet 
expressively treated by Hofmann (7318). 

Rachmaninov’s engaging Prelude in G major is 
capitally played by Frank Laffitte (0352). 

The only other roll in this section that is likely 
to interest Musical Times readers is that of 
Paderewski playing the first two movements of 
the ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata. I prefer this perform- 
ance very much to one I heard first-hand from 
Paderewski, although his holding up of the second 
movement at one or two points is surely out of 
place in such simple, straightforward music (6929). 

Metrostyle-—The C sharp major Prelude and 
Fugue in Book 2 of the ‘ Forty-eight’ is over- 
shadowed by the popular number in the same key 
in Book 1. Here is a roll that should make many 
new friends for it. The Prelude is unusual in its 
suddenly breaking out at the end into a miniature 
fugue, the explanation being that in its original 
form it seems to have been designed as a Prelude 
and Fughetta. 

When Bach set about including it in the ‘ Forty- 
eight,’ however, the brevity of the Fughetta was 
against it, so he lumped the two sections together 
and called the whole a Prelude, and added a 
separate Fugue. The player will note the extreme 
simplicity of the fugue subject—a mere half-dozen 
notes, the first four consisting of an arpeggio of 
the common chord. If he listens carefully he will 
see that the answer comes in stretto-wise after the 
first four notes, and that the inner voice has the 
subject inverted in the second bar. The episodes 
are delightfully flowing, and the whole fugue is a 
wonderful example of the art of making much 
from little (T30468B). 

A good effect can easily be obtained with 
Tchaikovsky’s showy ‘Valse de Salon,’ Op. 51, 
No. 1 (1T30469B); and there is also an 
attractive ‘ Petite Valse’ by Griinfeld (T30470A). 

AMPICO 





Levitzki’s playing of Schumann’s ‘ Schlummer- | 
lied’ is rather prosaic. I should be the last to| 
suggest that the piece calls for much interpretation 
or variety, but a little freedom and light handling | 
would be welcome (70371H). 

Tina Lerner plays Chopin’s Polonaise Brillante | 
and the Andante Spianato. There is warmth and | 
colour in her treatment of the Andante ; the pace | 
in the Polonaise is excessive—a mere scamper | 
(703834) 

In Liszt's transcription of the ‘ Tannhauser ’ 
Overture, Moiseiwitsch is at his best, with a| 
beautiful sostenuto in the slow quiet parts, and} 
brilliance elsewhere. (Listen—with envy !—to 
that double shake at the start of the second roll, 
for example.) This is an unusually fine roll 
(70423-33H). 

If there still be any player-pianists not yet 
weary of Sinding’s ‘ Friihlingsrauschen,’ I com- 
mend to them the roll giving a sympathetic 
performance by Josef Lhevinne (70441H). p. G. 








The Tonic Sol-fa College announces its fifty-fourth 
Annual Summer Holiday Course (July 29 to August 14). 
The prospectus may be had from the Secretary, 26, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 





Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ Aurisus’ 


When the experimental transmissions came ty 
an end on March 8 and the new twin programme 
came out in full working order there must hav 
been a general sigh of relief at the arrival oj 
settled conditions, and at the same time a good 
deal of curiosity to know how the new plan oj 
alternatives would work. Broadly speaking, the 
change seems to mean a better time for the public 
and a worse time for the B.B.C. The problem oj 
providing for all tastes under the sun is not sim- 
plified when it is spread over two live programme; 
instead of one that was alive and half a one that 
was a Shadow. To the criss-cross of highbrow and 
lowbrow, light and serious, musical and unmusical 
is added the further division of national interest 
and regional interest. The complex nature of the 
business was revealed by the difficulty which the 
Radio Times writer found in giving the official 
explanation of iton March 7. By the time he had 
dealt with the various areas and wave-lengths 
examined the general principles of contrast, and 
set out in detail the proposed method of carrying 
them out, he had written about two thousand 
words, the upshot of which was that nothing in 
the broadcasting world need be considered in- 
evitable, fixed, and determinate, except the 
morning service, the time signal, and the 6.15 
news. For the rest, the programme space is, like 
Einsteinian space, without fixed co-ordinates 
The only principle of contrast is that there is no 
such thing, or at least that there are only negativ 
principles. It is not true, for instance, that a man 
who likes symphonies does not care for film 
criticism ; that an interest in poetry cannot be 
squared with a leaning towards light music ; that 
a listener who likes one talk will also like another; 
in short, that anyone who likes or dislikes anything 
will necessarily like or dislike anything else. Amid 
this desert of negatives the B.B.C. has traced out 
some positive lines that are as good as any others 
are likely to be, and probably better. 

The only positive line to which musicians might 
object as a body is that which rules out real musi 
from the lunch hour. It is distinctly laid down 
that : 

“What may be called the “ lunch-time” 
period (12-2.30 National and 12-3 Regional) will 
be filled in both cases by light music. This is 
an instance in which the contrast will be less 
definite than usual. A ballad concert will be 
contrasted with a quintet, a gramophone recital 
with dance music, and so on.’ 

Thus for two to three hours every week-day the 
B.B.C. deliberately turns its back on musical 
people, not—as we well know—because it under- 
values their importance in general, but because 
it has a notion that their tastes vary during the 
day. There seems to be no other possible motive 
for the proceeding. Does the B.B.C. imagine 
that musical people are disinclined to listen t 
anything at all during the lunch hour? Or, if it 
pictures them as still inclined for good music, does 
it consider that its usual respect for their wishes 
suddenly becomes unnecessary—that some of the 
most important people in the broadcasting audience 
suddenly become negligible ? One cannot accuse 
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the B.B.C. of either of these motives. So we are 
left with the only other one; the B.B.C. believes 
that lofty musical brows shut themselves up about 
mid-day and do not open out again until the middle 
ofthe afternoon. And if this also is too nonsensical 
an idea to be attributed to the B.B.C., we must 
remain mystified as to the true reason for the 
temporary ban on good music. I hope to see in 
the Radio Times letter-page some comments from 
lunch-hour listeners who have no stomach for a 
salad of cinema organs, restaurant bands, shop 
ballads, and dance numbers served up on both 
sides of them at once. The writer of the ex- 
planatory article himself points out that the 
people catered for at this hour include ‘ late and 
night workers who cannot listen in the evening’ 
—which seems a very good reason for increasing 
rather than limiting the variety of their pro- 
grammes. The article adds, as if in extenuation, 
that the lunch hour ‘is a valuable period of 
transmission . for the trade to demonstrate 
apparatus and for wireless mechanics engaged in 
repairing sets.’ How this demonstrating and 
repairing comes into the matter is not clear to the 
lay mind. When a set is being adjusted no 
doubt it would be a help if the two transmitters 
were broadcasting similar tones and textures. 
But this is not the case. The programmes do not 
give us two simultaneous cinema organs (although 
there was a narrow escape on March 11), or two 
restaurant bands, or two baritones singing ‘ I fear 
no foe’; and while there is a dissimilarity between 
the two musical textures, one of them might just 
as well have the quality of chamber music. If 
I were a wireless tradesman engaged in beguiling 
a customer I should have more confidence in the 
pure tones of a string quartet than in the mixed 
noises that accompany a restaurant band. 


It is fair to add that the boycott was not rigid 
during the first week. There was quite an 
up-to-date orchestral concert on the Monday, and 
on other days two recitals of real organ music— 
which, however, is the least satisfactory of all 
forms of transmitted music. One of the most 
satisfactory is chamber music. I can imagine 
nothing more grateful and refreshing for that 
forlorn wireless outcast—the ‘late or night 
worker’ who is really musical—than a string 


quartet to go with his one-o’clock after-breakfast | 


pipe. 

As to the evening programmes, I suppose every 
listener will find every now and then that the 
National and Regional programmes are simul- 
taneously offering him items that he particularly 
wants to hear, and no doubt he will in many cases 
grumble accordingly. Without joining in the 
grumble I may as well record, for what they are 
worth, the instances that occurred in my own 
listening during the first week of the twin pro- 
grammes. ‘Fulk o’ the Forest’ was the chief 
difficulty. On the Wednesday it competed with 
the Kanchenjunga talk and Harold Samuel’s 
pianoforte recital; on the Friday it clashed with 
the first part of the Queen’s Hall symphony concert. 
Earlier on the Friday evening I had to make the 
difficult choice between the talks by Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy (National) and Holt 
Marvell’s sketch (Regional), for I hold it a sin to 
miss anything that is done by Mr. Marvell. On 


May he have it, say, once a week for certain ? 


the Thursday the new edition of Schumann’s first 
Symphony clashed with a talk on Donne ; and it 
was exasperating to find the Foundations of Music 
in conflict with the Romance of Oil. On the 
Saturday, Mr. Sieveking’s Fantasy (again on no 
account to be missed) meant sacrificing some of 
‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,’ and Mr. MacCarthy’s 
ghost story began in the middle of a Quintet by 
Fogg. The only instance that seemed to arise 
from faulty arrangement I have left to the last. 
Dr. Dyson’s talk on the ‘ Enigma’ Variations was 
delivered during the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society’s concert. Luckily it mattered little in 
this case, for Rachmaninov’s new choral songs 
just avoided the talk. But surely it ought to be 
a rule for a musical talk to be kept clear of other 
front-rank musical attractions. 





Having doubts as to the effectiveness of ‘ Fagade ' 
as a broadcast, I went to hear it in Central Hall 
Westminster, thereby, I think, making a mistake. 
The hall is extremely resonant. The orchestral 
sounds reached the audience in its balcony with 
all the amplification that echoing walls and roof 
can impart, especially to a trumpet and a drum, 
with the result that the speaking voice was quite 
overcome. There was a screen in front of the 
orchestra, but it merely intercepted some of the 
direct waves of sound, leaving wide open spaces 
above it for reverberation. The best place for 
hearing the voice was probably just in front of the 
screen, and that was where the microphone was 
|placed. But I doubt whether even a small and 
| draped studio (the proper place for a work of this 
| kind) would have righted matters, for neither of 
| the reciters had any skill in reciting. During the 
}moments when the music allowed the voices to 
| be heard it was still impossible to catch their 
words. Mr. Constant Lambert’s speech was 
woolly in its tones and woollier in its consonants. 
| Miss Sitwell’s own contribution was worse than 
| woolly: it was vaporous. Since there was so 
| much of definite and musically-connected rhythm 
jin the speaking part, the right person for the 
reciter’s task would have been a singer who while 
learning to sing words had also learnt to speak 
them; but a composer and a poetess, in both 
cases extremely competent in their own line, were 
| quite out of the running in this. Their failure was 
especially inopportune in the case of so dubious 
|an experiment as ‘ Fagade.’ The combination of 
music and rhythmically recited, or rather shouted 
verse is in any case ineffective as an art form 
whatever its merits as a stunt and consequently 
a begetter of applause. A comparison between a 
| Chelsea performance of a few years ago and this 
| Westminster performance made it clear that a 
third element is needed—the printed word. At 
Chelsea it was possible to get the full enjoyment 
out of Miss Sitwell’s vivacious verses by reading 
them. The voice gave a rhythm to one’s silent 
reading ; and Walton’s music enlivened both the 
reading and the rhythm with its own jests and 
ingenuities. The indispensable thing was the 
printed copy. No reciter, however expert, could 
render it unnecessary, for his voice represents 
a separate factor—a mode of utterance that is so 
striking and individual as to leave no room for the 
| aural sense to take in the meaning as well. The 
|meaning must first be ensured by the eye. At 
; Westminster this method was denied, and what 
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with the fuzziness of the speaking voice, all that | 


came through was some witty burlesque music 
accompanied by irritating interference noises, 
with just enough suggestion of what the real thing 
might be like to bring forth applause. 


Walton’s cheerful music was especially welcome 
after the mental tension of the music that led up 
to it. With the best will in the world I cannot 
find a good word to say for John Ireland's songs. 
There was a time when Ireland’s music had warm 
impulses, but lately it seems to have fallen into 
inertness and a kind of malaise of introspection 
that discovers nothing in itself but ways and 
methods and types of music, with no flight of 
fancy to give them a determinate operation. The 
five poems by Hardy were in truth a difficult 
proposition for any composer; but is there no 
music for them that will intercede for their 
passions, and add no hard words of its own ? 
Ireland’s strange hankering was most singularly 
shown in the case of ‘ The Tryst.’ The words 
were a couple of chocolate-box verses by Arthur 





Symons, and a direct incitement to shop-ballad 


from idea to idea. The chief difficulty in listening 
to Mahler’s music, especially the two examples 
of it that have been broadcast, is to reconcile the 
ear to the absence of tunes. Certain kinds of 
music, we know, can thrive and win the public 
ear without any recourse to tunefulness as it is 
usually understood. But when a harmonic and 
expressive idiom that continually betrays its 
descent from Bruch, Brahms, and Wagner is 
employed at great length it presents itself as a 
background to which a foreground of tune is a 
necessary complement. However profound and 
sentient the music of the ninth Symphony, its hour- 
long progress contained periods when the sense of 
void was stronger than the sense of appreciation. 


Toch on February 21 was the best answer to 
Popoff on February 3. They both belong to the 
same rank, class, or category of moderns, but they 
differ as master-craftsman differs from apprentice, 
Among the note-jugglers Toch is—well, not the 
Cinquevalli, but at least the performer who can 
keep things liveliest for the longest time. In his 
sureness of hand we can call him the Tchaikovsky 





treatment. Ireland had worked them out in the | of his group. There may be not an atom of 
heart-searching style of a modern Lied. The Piano-| musical satisfaction to be got out of his contri- 
forte Ballade that preceded the songs is a more |vances, but they do give a sense that the game, 
assured piece of music. It is a long-sighted and | whatever you like to call it, is worth playing, and 
unified effort of thinking, grimly persistent like a| you do not as a rule get that sense from the other 
late movement by Sibelius, its purposes growing | players. It may be the wrong thing to say, but 
directly out of the ‘craggy’ style of writing to|T got far more pleasure out of the Concerto by 
which Ireland has tended in recent years. Toch than out of the Variations on a Theme of 

Constant Lambert’s Sonata was another of the | Mozart by Reger. I have noticed that this work 
evening’s problems. This young man (be must be | Teceives a good deal of praise on account of its 
as exasperated by iterated references to his youth|@™plitude and the amount of counterpoint 
as Dame Ethel Smyth is when we call her a lady | Contained therein, but to my mind the former is 
composer) has fallen early into the craggy style, | mere inflation and the latter a mass of laborious 
but the lad has not yet evolved a character from |imeptness. Pages and pages of the music are of a 
it. His asperities show many brave outlines, but | kind that could come into existence only as a set of 
one has a feeling that he does not know any more variations written for variations’ sake, and that 


than we do what they are for. I think that he | ought not to be the purpose of writing variations. 


loses something by never having passed through! Some random notes. It was a pleasure to hear 
a romantic period. No doubt the world has Maggie Teyte again on February 18. There is a 
suffered but little loss in having no yearnings by | toych of distinction in her stvie, and she could 
young Lambert to set beside those of young Bax, | teach a lot to nine B.B.C. singers out of ten. But 
young Bliss, and young Holst. Lambert's decision | she jis scant of breath. Why, oh why, did she 
is right in that respect. But there can be no doubt | sing ‘ Drink to me only with thine eves’? Rt 
that these and other accomplished composers | was painful to hear the bits of phrases coming out 
owe some of their later stature and savoir faire piecemeal. The Gloucester Orpheus Choir, which 
to their having worked a certain amount of moist | sang a few weeks ago, is a lively well-trained 
rhetoric out of their systems during their adoles-| pody with good voices. and a credit both to its 
cence. Lambert has as much talent as any of | city and to Mr. Underwood. its conductor. Bat 
them; he is overcharged with it, and it comes| jt ‘jis infected by the speed habit. Cooke’s 
out like a rash in the form of cynicism that lacks | strike the Lyre,’ one of the most expansive of 
wisdom and wit to make it palatable. | male-voice glees, was taken with just the excess 
It was a pity that we were done out of Mahler’s| of pace that defeats its own ends and lessens, 
fourth Symphony on March 7. It is one of his| instead of increasing, the effect. With its power 
most popular works, in character and in fact, and | of sustained and solid tone this choir might have 
it would have given the public a more friendly | ventured on a slower pace than less competent 
acquaintance with the composer than they could | choirs could have dared. The result would have 
derive from the unsmiling ninth Symphony, the | been a massive and dignified interpretation of the 
sombre ‘Song of the Earth,’ and the eighth| glee, far more effective than the merely bright and 
Symphony (to come on April 15) with its double | efficient performance that it did give. The 
choral fugue and its dealings with the ‘ Faust’ | 1909 music-hall was as good as one could expect 
drama. No one who listened (with an adequate | it to be without the 1909 music-hall artists. But 
receiving set) to the Hallé performance of the ninth | one thing puzzled me. I had thought that the 
Symphony on February 27 could remain unin-|‘ Merry Widow’ waltz song was inseparable from 
fluenced by the sustained beauty of its thinking | Miss Lily Elsie, or whoever was the widow of the 
and what it told of the man behind the music. | moment, and that ‘The Honeysuckle and the Bee’ 
But another pervading influence was the sluggish- | was theindefeasible property of Miss Ellaline Terriss. 
ness with which a great deal of the music proceeded | Were these ‘songs ever sung in a music-hall ? 
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Teachers’ Department 


THE DECLINE OF PIANOFORTE 
TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 


The head mistress of a girls’ school asked one 
of her music staff recently for an explanation of 
the following situation. She had heard that there 
was a declining demand for pianoforte lessons in 
various big schools, and was interested to know 
the reason, for nothing of the kind had occurred 
inher school. She felt, however, that they ought 





to know why these things were happening. This | 
letter, which was written in reply to the question, 
came by chance into the sender’s hands; and 
thinking that it might be of general interest, he 
suggested its publication : 

‘I have been thinking of your remarks to me | 
about the declining demand for pianoforte lessons, 
and as it is difficult to find an opportunity 
for discussing this, I am writing to you my point 
of view, as I feel that pianoforte teachers | 
should say what they think about the present | 
situation. 

‘In the Victorian 


family life someone was| 
needed to play the pianoforte for musical 
evenings, small dances, and occasional hymn 
singing. These needs, if they still exist, are 
supplied by gramophones and wireless. Few 
people ever reach a high standard of performance, 
and even if they do there is little demand to 
hear them either as professionals or amateurs. | 
The problem then is—Is pianoforte teaching of | 
any use ? 

‘Some schools of musical thought perpetually 
decry pianoforte teaching, urging, in its place, | 
more ear-training, more singing, and better 
methods of appreciating harmony and musical 
form. Unless one has attended their lectures it 
is impossible to offer an opinion of their value or 
otherwise. Owing, however, to the publicity 
offered them by the press, they have helped 
successfully to jeopardise the position of piano- 
forte teachers everywhere. 

‘The school time-table grows and grows, and 
to keep the balance in it between the demands for 
more science and art, teaching is not easy. 


‘IT have tried to take a detached attitude, and 
to see, if possible, what are the weaknesses of the | 
present system in the average school; and I am 
suggesting a few things in the hope that they 
might help in what may become a critical position | 
later on. 

‘I think that where the scientific teacher scores 
is that elementary science is a subject included in 
the fees, and elementary music is not. At the 
moment I do not see how the teaching of an 
instrument can be included, but I think that 
general music training for class-work, 1.e., ear- 
training, singing, &c., will have to be included | 
eventually. If county secondary schools do this 
already it is natural that the average parent thinks 
that others should do the same. To accomplish 
this may involve sacrifices all round. 


‘The first questions to be answered now are :| 
What general musical training shall we give} 
everybody, and what justification can we offer for | 
giving private pianoforte lessons ? 


|and the power to realise what is heard. 


| right one. 
| however excellent it may be for music students, 


{and self-expression. 


‘I should say that true ear-training, quite 
apart from its musical aspect, was never more 
necessary than to-day. A nation with discrim- 
ination in listening would rise up and combat the 
hideous uproar in the streets, would discourage 
the ‘“talkies’’ with their American slang and 
accent in cinemas, and would avoid the abuse of 
the gramophone. But the average ear is so 
untrained, and most children are so accustomed 
to noise from the highways, &c., that the progress 
of any musical ear-training must be slow uphill 
work. Even to give them a vocabulary of sol-fa 
and every-day rhythms for new musical com- 
binations takes a long time. 

‘ Surely, therefore, the aim of any system used 
should be the development of a desire for listening 
The time 
available, and the innate capacity of any class for 
this, may be very limited, but the direction is the 
For this reason I feel that any system, 


which attempts to give an ordinary school class a 
real understanding of music and its structure 
must be ruled out as impracticable. Ear-training 


| (being comparatively new) seems as popular an 
| experimental hobby-horse just now as psychology 


It would be impertinent of 
me to suggest means of improving an aural 
culture lesson, for it is not my subject ; but their 
theorists have attacked us so much that all we 
can do is state our attitude to music as a whole 


| first, and then see if we cannot find a way of all 


pulling together for the future. 
‘ There are only two suggestions I can offer. I 


| think that brief times of listening (not necessarily 


to musical sounds) for about five minutes a day 
might pave the way for little children and lay the 
foundation of the listening habit. Although the 
early discipline needed to develop this new power 
may make it an unpopular subject at first, I 
cannot feel that it ought to be continuously and 
generally unpopular. These remarks are not 
meant in relation to Eothen; but from private 
pupils I have gathered that previous methods of 
ear-training have been widely disliked throughout 
the schools. 

‘I do not feel that we can suggest that any 


'child has pianoforte lessons unless we can give 


our reasons. We do not claim that we shall 
make the average pupil a brilliant performer. 
Music being so available by mechanical means it 
is not necessary for anyone to acquire a great deal 
of technique unless with a view to becoming a 
professional musician. My reasons for teaching 


| the pianoforte are these : 


‘The value of teaching any subject lies chiefly 
in its power to make the pupil a more complete 
individualist. The pianoforte can be a very 


| valuable training for the senses, as it co-ordinates 
| the use of the ears, eyes, and hands. 


‘ For those whose ears are weak, the association 


‘of sounds with concrete things is a great help. 


To play scales and chords helps them to grasp the 
rudiments of music. 
‘No amount of talk about a subject can 


| convince so successfully as the attempt to produce 
| it oneself. 


To study the themes of the piece first 
and then try and play it with a feeling for the 
harmonies, shape, tone-colour &c., gives not only 
pleasure to the performer, but a quickened 
understanding of the performances of others. 
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‘This is a neurotic age. A hobby that gives 
anyone a chance of interesting himself apart from 
crowds is worth cultivating, even though the 
performer’s ability is quite limited. 

‘There are other reasons, but these are the 
most obvious to me.’ , a 

POINTS FROM LECTURES 

Lecturing upon Haydn, at Sheffield, Sir Henry 
Hadow referred to this composer’s consistent work 
for sixteen hours a day. ‘ Disregard,’ he said, 
‘all stories about composers who do not need to 
work.’ As to the symphonies, Sir Henry said, 
‘It would be to the great advancement of music 
if we could get the Haydn symphonies back into 
our répertoires.’ One of the string quartets was 


— 


comparison of the music of Tchaikovsky and 
Brahms led Mr. Maine to explain that he is no 
advocate of the judgment of music by the printed 
score alone. By this statement he meant that 
Tchaikovsky was a better musician than thinker 
while sometimes the thought of Brahms, as also the 
thought of Beethoven, transcended the power of 
human expression. Tchaikovsky had ideas that 
he was able to express quite competently. Criti- 
cising the gramophone rendering of the third 
movement, Mr. Maine protested against the 
growing tendency to make the conductor of greater 
importance than the music. It was not art for the 
conductor so to impose his personality on the 
|music as to change it into something that the 
composer did not intend. 





played by local instrumentalists, and Sir Henry | Miss Mackinnon has made wide study of the 
asked: “Why on earth don’t we hear a Haydn| development of musical memory, and addressed 
quartet every week? There are eighty-three of the British Music Society at Belfast on the subject 
them, and there is not the slightest danger of| The subconscious mind, she said, could memorise 
their ever becoming stale, for they are full of good | and carry out simultaneously acts of the greatest 





things. I won’t say what we substitute for them, 
but it is not always equally good.’ 

‘Bach’s music is certainly unsingable,’ Dr. 
W. G. Whittaker said, at the Darlington Chamber 
Music Society’s concert, ‘ to vocalists trained, as 
most of our English singers have been, on the Handel 
tradition.’ Llustrating this, the lecturer said he 
heard the following story from Dr. Cummings 
himself. 
his popularity, he was asked to sing the tenor 
in Bach's ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. After 
seeing the music, he refused point-blank to have 
anything to do with it. Being further requested 
to name a singer who would be likely to undertake 
it, he replied, ‘Ask Cummings; he’s donkey 
enough to do anything.’ Cummings readily took 
on the task, and achieved a triumph. Bach’s 
music, added Dr. Whittaker, is as singable as any 
other, and always more continuously expressive. 

Scientific interest has been aroused by a lecture- 
demonstration on ‘Sound and Music,’ given by 
Mr. G. J. Gibbs to the Preston Scientific Society. 
Mr. Gibbs’s method makes it possible to see the 
actual vibrations produced in a diaphragm by 
musical sounds, using a thin soap film. The film 
is placed directly in front of the horn of a gramo- 
phone in order that the sound-waves may set 
the film or diaphragm in vibration when a record 
is played. A beam of light from a projection 
lantern is then thrown upon the soap film, and 
a beautifully coloured image of the film is 
obtained on the screen. 

‘ How composers work ’ interested young people 
in the hall of the Hampstead Garden Suburb Free 
Church when Dr. Reginald Hunt talked to them. 
The methods of Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, and Sullivan were illustrated. One has to 
pay the price of genius, the lecturer added, and 
it could not have been very pleasant to live with 
Beethoven when he had reached concert-pitch in 
his fever of composing, with twenty-four hours 
without food, the household turned upside down, 
and the composer himself by no means composed 
—making a blazing row! These attacks naturally 
wound up with complete prostration and the appli- 
cation by Beethoven himself of a flood of ice-cold 
water over his head. 

Preparatory to a Symphonic Players’ concert 
at the Brighton Dome, Mr. Basil Maine lectured 
chiefly on Tchaikovsky’s sixth Symphony. A 


sok SS 


When Sims Reeves was at the height of | 


| complexity and speed. To create vivid impressions 
lon the mind students must concentrate, and to 
| recall these impressions at will they must associate 
|them with others. To make the process of 





|recalling easy and rapid they must practise and 
repeat. They should educate the conscious mind, 
| which was the directing mind. These impressions 
| should be classified and linked together by various 
associations, and then put away into the next 
|storehouse of memory—the subconscious mind. | 
She could not emphasise too strongly the im-| 
portance of first impressions in musical study. 

Mr. William Beattie, addressing the Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society, pointed out that the 
editions of Sternhold and MHopkins’s Psalms 
printed before 1600 amounted to almost half of 
the music printed in England at that period. But 
even Sternhold and Hopkins could not suppress 
the ‘ ungodlye songes and balledes ’ against which 
they inveighed, and the chief glory of early English 
music printing was the madrigal part-books. Of 
these, Edinburgh University Library contained a 
collection which had no rival in University 
libraries, the Bodleian excepted. 

Mr. Alec Rowley, speaking at Richmond, 
suggested that ‘the charm in music’ (his lecture 
title) was inexplicable, and, although it could be 
realised and enjoyed, it could not be explained. 
It must not be confused with prettiness, which 
was very different. Mugs received as ‘ presents 
from Southend,’ or tinsel, might be pretty, but 
could not be said to have charm. The majority of 
Germans thought charm was gush, but the French 
lived for it. A German thought sincerity con- 
sisted of being natural, and it sometimes meant 
rudeness, but the French thought it should always 
be charming. 

Viewing harmony historically, Mr. Ernest 
Fowles, at the Liverpool Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, brought its story to the 17th century, 
with its enormous revolution in music. Asking 
| whether we had lost or gained by the change in 
attitude since then, he thought we had lost not 
only as regards music in the home, but also the 
power of listening harmonically. The whole world 
at present was a top-liner. The slogan of the 
harmony pupil should be to hear harmony, to 
be able to play it, then to read it, and next to 
write it. J. G. 








(Continued on p. 344.) 
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(Continued from p. 336.) 

The February School Music Review contained 
a notable article by Mr. Percy Scholes on sight- 
singing: in the March issue a kindred subject is 
discussed by Mr. Ernest Fowles in his Pianoforte 
Teachers’ page. Mr. Fowles points out that 
young players who are taught sight-reading side 
by side with playing manage to keep the two 
accomplishments abreast during the elementary 
stage. But they soon part company, with the 
result that some players can read more than their 
fingers can tackle, and others (the majority, perhaps) 
find that the hands have to wait for the head. At 
what point does the discrepancy become marked ? 
‘When did playing power advance and reading 
power recede? If adequate answers to these 
questions can be given in the case of an individual 
student, the teacher is already in a position to 
give the fullest kind of help to that student.’ But, 
as Mr. Fowles adds, the answer is rarely forth- 
coming. The player goes on to more and more 
difficult music, and before long is handicapped by 
having to grapple with two difficult operations, 
one of which (the reading) ought not to tax 
him severely. It would be hard to discover any 
other educational subject in which young people 
are presented with so onerous a state of things. 
Will the pianoforte class show the way out ? 
Mr. Fowles suggests that it may. His discussion 
altogether provides food for a good deal of thought. 
Other articles in this number deal with the 
scientific explanation of musical sound, the story 
of Ravel’s ‘ Mother Goose’ Suite, violin classes, 
personality in teaching, the simple teaching of 
harmony, the development of harmony, and so on. 
(In the last-named article, by the way, we cannot 
agree with the writer when, speaking of Brahms, 
he says that ‘ it may be that subtleties of rhythm 
do not play a large part in his system of writing, 
and a genuine scherzo was a type of movement 
with which he was imperfectly acquainted.’ It is 
true that Brahms wrote few scherzi in his cyclic 
works, preferring to obtain contrast by movements 
of the Allegretto and Intermezzo type. But may 
not the explanation be his feeling that Beethoven 
had gone as far as could be gone in the scherzo 
line? As for subtlety of rhythm, Brahms used 
it almost to excess. The danger of such sweeping 
generalisations is that they are so easily taken up 
and put into circulation by teachers with too little 
time for investigation.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions must be of general musical interest. 
They must be stated simply and briefly, and tf several 
ave sent, each must be written on a separate slip. 
Our ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column closes on 
the 14th of the month. We cannot undertake to reply 
by p st. 

M. E. R.—(1.) You ask usa poser. Your choir 
is used to singing the responses unaccompanied, 
but your new vicar cannot be relied on to sing the 
versicle in tune. Is it better, therefore (you ask), 
to ‘ let the vicar say the versicle, the choir singing 
the response unaccompanied, or to let the vicar 
sing his part out of tune and to start the choir for 
each response with a soft chord on the organ?’ 
Obviously, the real cure is one step you do not 
suggest—that is, tackling your new vicar with a 
view to improving his sense of pitch. If, however, 
he cannot be tackled successfully (or even at all), 


it would be better for him to speak his part (th 
response being sung) rather than sing it out of tune 
But neither of these methods is satisfactory, fo, 
versicles and responses are meant to be treated jp 
the same way; so our own inclination would 
to make no bones about it, but drop the singing 
of this part of the service entirely, until the vica 
sings in tune or engages a musical curate. (2 
| Some of your boys, you say, sing sharp, eve, 
| when singing softly and using little breath. |; 
jis difficult to suggest a cause. Your best plan 
| would be to segregate the boys who commit the 
| fault, and give them a little special training. Yoy 
| will probably find that one or two of the ring. 
leaders are deficient in sense of pitch. (3.) Your 
solo boy can sing up to top B with ease and good 
| tone, but complains that sometimes he get: 
| caught * on the top G, and ‘something prevent: 
the note coming.’ Is there any sign of forcing on 
or just below, this G? He may be putting to 
much weight into E, F, and F sharp. Advise him 
to use this part of the voice more lightly. Sing 
soft scale-passages of five notes in this register— 
C to top G, D flat to A flat, &c.—ascending and 
descending, aiming at even power and quality 
(4.) The men in your choir ‘ have a poor sense oj 
time and an incorrect feeling for balance.’ The 
remedy must depend upon the cause. You must 
| discover whether their poor sense of time is due 
'to deficiency of rhythmic feeling, to ignorance 
|of the signs involved, or merely to carelessness 
|As to balance, that is your department rather 
|than theirs. You can hear them all, whereas 
}each singer can hear only himself and his neigh- 
bours. Probably the trouble in your case comes 
| from one or two aggressive singers who have not 
| realised the importance of listening. In any case 
| your men require a special weekly practice (or a 
| portion of the full weekly practice) set aside for 
| dealing with some of the fundamentals of choralism. 
Scheme out a few simple lessons dealing with the 
defects mentioned above. (5.) You say you have 
| difficulty in getting a good blend from the four 
| parts of your choir on the chord of the diminished 
seventh in the position you quote, although the 
individual parts and singers are in tune. But 
blend is a matter of tone rather than of intonation 
Evidently you have one or two singers whose 
quality is such as to make their voices stick out 
from the ensemble. One or two voices of a very 
reedy type, although in tune when heard separately, 
may in a chorus set up an effect of slight loss of 
intonation. Perhaps you have not diagnosed the 
trouble correctly. We believe it to be rather a 
case of bad chording. Try some simple exercises 
in sustaining chords, beginning with concords and 
introducing discords of graded difficulty. Let the 
choir take the chord from the pianoforte, hold it, 
and then listen while you check the result by 
playing the chord again. We think you will find 
some help in ‘A Handbook for Choralists,’ by 
Harvey Grace (Novello, 1s. 6d.). 

Novice.—(1l.) Your answer to the objection 
against the inclusion of a folk-song in your 
programme was less inadequate than you suggest, 
but we are glad you were unable to go on to explain 
why folk-song is good music, because (in reply 
to your question) it is important to realise that 
not all folk-songs are good music. The bag is 
mixed, like all other bags. You ask us as to the 
composers of folk-songs; somebody, you say, 
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must have written them, although we never see | M. C.—You ask which muscles raise the dia- 
any other name than the arrangers’ attached to| phragm, and mention different views you have 
them. Of course they were composed, but they| gathered from your reading. It may help you 
differ from other songs in that during the passage | best to quote one or two leading authorities. 
of time, and as a result of having been sung by| Dr. Aikin, on p. 25 of ‘ The Voice’ (Longmans), 
successive generations over widely dispersed areas, | writes: ‘ The diaphragm contracts to draw breath 
they have naturally become changed, so that many | in and relaxes to allow the breath to escape again, 
of them are found in a great variety of forms. | but it takes no active part in breathing out, except 
For example, you will find some West-Country | in determining when and how slowly it will cease 
songs surviving in another version in the North of | to contract and yield to opposing forces. These 
England ; and a good many folk-songs are common | forces are the elastic recoil of the lungs and the 
to various parts of Europe, having been carried | contraction of the abdominal muscles, which, by 
hither and thither by travellers. If you wish to| pressing on the abdominal contents, lift the dia- 
follow up this fascinating subject read Cecil Sharp’s| phragm up into the chest from below.’ Dr. 
‘English Folk-Song : Some Conclusions’ (Novello, | Hulbert, in his ‘ Breathing for Voice’ (Novello), 
12s.) (2.) The list of part-music you give is all good | says on p. 91: ‘ Then follows an expiration, the 
save for the two numbers which you rightly |abdominal muscles by contracting pressing the 
describe as sickly and which you say your choir| displaced viscera against the diaphragm, and 
‘adore.’ Never mind; let them have their little | pushing it up again in its relaxed state to its former 
bit of jam so long as they take the solid fare with | position’; and later, on p. 94: ‘ Expiration is 
it. Besides, there is jam and jam, and so long|easily controlled by the abdominal press, that is, 
as you choose the superior brands in which there|by the contraction of the abdominal muscles, 
is plenty of sound, whole fruit and the minimum | which can be varied at will to suit the exigencies 
of sticky syrup you need have noqualms. (3.) For | of the occasion.’ G. G. 
asimple book on conducting try ‘Handbook on| W. A. T.—(1.) (a) It is very difficult to advise 
the Technique of Conducting,’ by Adrian C. Boult,| without hearing your male alto. The harsh, 
(Reeves, 3s.). You need not be in the least afraid} husky low notes are probably suffering from 
of putting in an extra beat at an awkward point if| forcing. The poor, unreliable character of the 
by doing so you can help your choir over a danger | upper notes may be the result of an imperfect 
spot. Inorchestral conducting the case is different, | blending of the chest and falsetto registers, or of 
because some of the players may have to count a| the too strenuous use of the chest voice. As the 
great many bars’ rest, and the interpolation of | middle notes are good, use these as a centre and 
extra beats might put them off. But in dealing|exercise from them upwards and downwards. 
with a small unaccompanied choir you have} From a good middle note, and using the most 
literally a free hand (in fact, two of them, don’t| favourable vowel, sing little scale-passages, 
forget !), and you may use any gestures that| ranging two or three notes on either side of the 
prove to be successful, so long as you steer clear|centre note. Sing softly, with even quality of 
of exaggeration and eccentricity. The great thing/tone, and gradually extend the range of the 
is that your singers shall understand your code of} exercise. (b) Garcia’s‘ Hints on Singing ’ (Ascher- 
signals and act on them. We are glad you like} berg, 5s.) or ‘ The Singer’s Art,’ by Gregory Hast 
the Handbook. Why not use some of the simpler | (Methuen, 5s.). You will find much helpful matter 
studies as a means of curing non-blenders among|in Kate Emil-Behnke’s ‘ Singers’ Difficulties: 
your singers ? How to overcome them’ (Cassell). (2.) A deceptive 
OrPHEUM.—(l1.) The details of opera production|rhythm is obviously one that is not what it 
must, of course, depend considerably upon local| appears at first sight to be, e.g., forms of synco- 
circumstances. The directions supplied with the} pated or cross-rhythms. (3.) We understand 
copy can usually do little more than form the | neither the question nor the quotations. 
basis of production. We believe a book giving RENRvUT-Bury.—tThe specification of your little 
advice on the subject was published some time | organ is quite good, though we think it is a pity 
ago, but we have forgotten the title. Can any | you cannot include octave and sub-octave couplers 
reader help ? (2.) We cannot say which is the best |—not necessarily for the sake of power, but in 
English version of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus,’ as the only | order to give you occasional 16-ft. and 2-ft. manual 
one of which we have had practical experience is | effects. We do not care so much for the alternative 
that issued by Novello. (3.) You ask us to specify | specification. In so small a scheme it would be 
some operas which have a good part for contralto | a pity to sacrifice a violin diapason for the sake of 
or mezzo, apart from those you name. Until we/a vox celeste, a stop which is neither like a voice 
tried to discover the answer to your question we | nor (so far as we know) celestial. On the Swell we 
had no idea that contraltos and mezzo-sopranos | should prefer an 8-ft. hautboy (fairly loudly voiced 
have been so scurvily treated by opera composers. | as it will be your only reed) to a 4-ft. clarion. As 
Almost invariably the ‘fat’ goes to sopranos. | this change would leave you no 4-ft. tone on the 
Obviously it is no use mentioning operas that are | Swell, we should prefer a 4-ft. flute to the viol 
not in the repertory, and the only rdle that|d’orchestre, especially as you have no 4-ft. flute 
we can suggest for addition to your list is|}on the Great. We give this advice with some 
Ortrud in ‘ Lohengrin’ (mezzo-soprano rather |diffidence, because so much depends upon the 
than contralto). (4.) For conducting, try the | builder. We suggest that to be on the safe side, 
little book by Adrian C. Boult, ‘ Handbook on the | you should consult an organist of standing in one 
Technique of Conducting ’ (Reeves, 3s.)._ (5.) For | of the large towns near you, and be guided by his 
books dealing with the training of young children’s | advice. 
voices we suggest ‘ Voice-Culture for Children,’ B. J. C.—(1.) Talks of the kind would, of course, 
Bates (Novello, 5s. 6d.), and ‘School Choir | need to be given by someone with a good know- 
Training,’ Margaret Nichols (Novello, 3s.). | ledge of music. You do not say whether you 
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have such knowledge. For a brief survey of the | put together. Clearly your trouble is lack of ear. 
growth of music take Percy Scholes’s ‘ A Miniature | training and mental perception. You can manage 
History of Music’ (Oxford University Press, | counterpoint because that is a more or less mathe. 
1s. 6d.). You ask to be directed to proper books | matical affair, whereas the harmonization of a 
for preparation of a paper on appreciation of|melody away from the keyboard calls for the 
music. But unless you have a good knowledge | ability to hear mentally. You need a good course 
of music such books would be of little use, as they| of aural training. Get Shinn’s ‘ Examination 
would consist of treatises on form and other! Aural Tests’ (Augener). 
technical subjects. On the other hand, if you| E. G. D.—We know of no English analysis of 
have the knowledge you hardly need the books. | Bach’s ‘ Art of Fugue.’ In the Augener edition, 
(2.) We do not know the duet for violin and | however, Hugo Riemann dissects all the movements 
‘cello by Eisler. Clearly it is too tough for you! | by labelling the component parts. We have an 
As you want something easier and more tuneful | article on this work in hand for early publication 
for these instruments we suggest the Duos for|in the Musical Times. 
violin and ’cello by Charles Dancla, or Hoffmann | GiLtvan.—(1.) We have never been able to 
{obtainable from Novello). | make up our mind as to whether the second E in 
Mis1.—(1.) Rests in music have a far more| bar 3 of Chopin’s C minor Prelude should be flat 
important part to play than that you suggest of | or natural, and we have long since ceased to care. 
merely filling up the bar; they provide relief and|Sorry! (2.) The only explanation of the arranger 
contrast, and are often used with great emotional| you name having used sickly harmonies for the 
and dramatic effect. A piece of concerted music—| National Anthem is that he liked that sort of 
or indeed of any music—in which there were no|thing. As there are plenty of good strong 
rests whatever would soon become an infliction. | versions for those who prefer the right kind of 
Originally, of course, the function of a rest was| thing, the wrong kind is easily avoided. 
literally to provide the performer with an oppor- | J. G. H.—Lumping your three questions into 
tunity to recuperate, and this still remains one of|one, we can only say that it is impossible to 
its functions, especially in the case of singers and | identify the source of the alleged plainsong. It 
players of wind instruments. (2.) All other things | belongs to that period when composers and editors 
being equal, a long note is more important than/had no scruples in making such changes in the 
a short one, but much depends upon the context. | melodies as seemed good to them. One of the 
Moreover, the harmonization of a given note is a/| first characteristics to suffer was the mode. Hence 
factor. (3.) We do not keep letters from inquirers, | the examples you cite are in modern scales rather 
so we cannot say whether the correspondent lives | than ancient modes. But you need not concern 
in your town. | yourself with these spurious versions, as they are 
E. E. L.—(1.) ‘Modern Harmony: its Explana- | becoming less and less used. 
tion and Application,’ by A. Eaglefield Hull} Stupent.—If you are being coached for your 
(Augener). (2.) Opinions may differ as to which | A.R.C.O. paper work, your teacher should give 
are the finest of Mozart’s String Quartets, but you | you the necessary help in the matter of writing 
will not be far out if you take the six dedicated | pianoforte accompaniments to a melody. Most 
to Haydn, and the Quartet in D (K. 499). As to| good up-to-date books on harmony or composition 
Beethoven, those he wrote last are undoubtedly | devote space to this subject, but in the long run 
the greatest, but the five of the middle period | you can find no better way of learning than by 
(Opp. 59, 74, and 95) have strong claims, being | the study of good models. Examine the accom- 
mature and more easily grasped than the later|paniments of such song composers as Brahms 
group. Concerning Brahms we hesitate to make| and Stanford, beginning with their treatment of 
a choice, but if we have a preference it is for | simple tunes of the folk-song type. 
the A minor Quartet. For help in regard; A. P. D.—(1.) The books you mention seem 
to the Mozart works see Dunhill’s ‘Mozart’s|to cover the ground well. We would only 
String Quartets’ in the ‘Musical Pilgrim’|suggest that you supplement the harmony and 
Series (two books, 1s. 6d. each, Oxford Univer- | counterpoint books by some more recent examples, 
sity Press). |é.g., “Elementary Harmony’ and ‘ Elementary 
H. D. (M. S.).—The only work giving a selection | Counterpoint,’ by Kitson(Oxford University Press). 
of suitable voluntaries for every Sunday in the|(2.) Certainly you may advertise yourself as a 
Church’s year appears to be the book of Dr. C. W.| teacher of pianoforte without being a registered 
Pearce that you mention. You suggest that some|teacher (more’s the pity!). For particulars as 
eminent organist should issue a similar work in| to registration apply to the Secretary, Teachers’ 
which contemporary organ music should have a| Registration Council, 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
show. We agree that something ofthe kind would E. S. K.—(1.) For Chopin’s Fantasie, Op. 49, we 
be useful, but we do not think (as you do) that it|suggest metronome rates of »=72, 150-160, 
would meet with a ready sale. Organists are not|and 48 for the three principal sections, with 
very enterprising in the matter of voluntaries, | fluctuations in every case. (2.) In the piece 
and still less so in the playing of contemporary | by Josef Suk, follow the copy exactly on p. 20, 
organ music. A book of the kind would be of no} playing the notes of the top stave with the right 
use save to organists who possessed a large| hand and those of the lower stave with the left. 
repertory, or who did not mind the expense and | This means some neat dodging, but it can be done. 
labour of adding to it. On p. 23 the minims in the bass should be firmly 
KEYBOARD KniGHT.—Your difficulty is that you | struck, and the tone sustained by means of the 
cannot read or write music away from the key-| pedal (which we are sorry to see you call the 
board. Your counterpoint (you say) is very good, |‘loud’ pedal). (3.) The German passages mean— 
yet the harmonization of a melody in the A.R.C.O. | ‘ For the convalescence of my son’ and ‘ Quietly, 
paper takes you as long as all the rest of the paper} with some expression.’ 
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IcGNOoRAMUS.—All that seems to be known 
concerning the authorship of the so-called Mozart 
twelfth Mass is that Mozart didn’t write it. You 
ask how it became associated with his name. 
Such mistakes as to authorship were easily made 
in the past, when so much music was necessarily 
circulated in manuscript form. Sometimes a pupil 
made copies of his master’s work, and vice-versa ; 
Bach, for example, was an inveterate maker of 
manuscript copies of any contemporary music 
that pleased him. 

ScaLE.—Curwen’s catalogue mentions a ‘ Candi- 
date’s Self-Examiner ’ in the scales and arpeggios 
contained in the pianoforte syllabus of the 
Associated Board. It is by Percy Scholes, and 
isin four books—Lower, Higher, and Intermediate 
ls. each; Advanced, 2s. This appears likely to 
meet your wish for ‘a manual to direct the 
practice of scales and arpeggios in irregular order.’ 
Perhaps some reader may be able to suggest 
further material. CG. & 

Numis.—Parry’s chember music consists of a 
quintet, a pianoforte quartet, two pianoforte trios, 
a partita for pianoforte and violin, two suites for 


the same instruments, and a sonata for violoncello | 


and pianoforte. Most of these are published by 
Novello. There are also three string quartets in 
MS. ; and in 1877 he wrote a wind nonet which 


apparently never reached the stage of public per- | 
formance, though it is surmised that the wind | 


players of the Crystal Palace orchestra gave a 
trial run-over. 


F. C. J. S.—You quote from Marcel Dupré’s | 


book on improvisation his remark to the effect 
that ‘the fourth Mode is the mode of virginal 


cantilenas of the Middle Ages, and the flight to| 


heaven of the soul exiled on earth.’ Your question 
concerning this quotation shows that you take it 
tooliterally. Itis merely an example of ‘ eloquent’ 
writing about music of the cloudy sort that we 
personally feel does more harm than good. 

E. T. D.—In Bach’s Chorale Prelude ‘ In dir ist 


Freude,’ the shake on the G sharp should begin | 


onthesemitone above. As for speed, a metronome 
rate is little guide. The general effect should be 


H. GarsipE.—Manuel Garcia’s ‘Hints on 
Singing,’ translated from the French by Beata 
Garcia, and published by Ascherberg. A new 
and revised form, with additional notes by Herman 
Klein, appeared a few years ago (5s.). 

D. A. B.—We have always heard the late Gervase 
Elwes’s name pronounced as spelt. Your sug- 
gestions as to ‘ Jarvis Ellis’ may be right, but only 
members of the family or their intimates can settle 
the point. 

FeLtx.—The ‘College’ you inquire about has 
no standing, save among the parents who want 
easily-obtained caps and gowns and ‘letters’ for 
their children, and—of course—among those who 
examine for it. 

ELMSTEAD.—We have no copy of Hummel’s 
Romance, Op. 42, No. 4, to refer to, but in a work 
of that period you may be sure that the dotted 
quaver and semiquaver are intended to be played 
as written. 

Le Sourp.—Probably a dulcitone would serve 
your purpose. Write to Messrs. Murdoch, Oxford 
Street, W.1, concerning this, and also about 
pianofortes of short compass. 

W. S.—(1.) Write to the Secretary, Teachers’ 
Registration Council, 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
(2.) You had better write to Durham for full 
particulars as to the degree. 

W. A. H.—We are sorry you found the arrange- 
ment of the March from Grieg’s ‘ Sigurd Jorsalfar ’ 
unsatisfactory. We have made further inquiries, 
but apparently no other is to be had. 

L. F. M.—Pianoforte arrangements of ‘ Softly 
awakes my heart,’ from ‘Samson and Delilah,’ 
may be had from Novello, and of the ‘ Miserere ’ 
Song from ‘ Il Trovatore’ from Ricordi. 

OrGuE.—Dubois’s various sets of twelve pieces 
for organ may be had from Novello, ten shillings 
each. 

J. C. H.—We can trace no analytical edition 
or any separately published analysis of Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in F minor, Op. 5, No. 3. 


, 


In our March number we stated in answer to a 


| correspondent that there is no gramophone record 


animated, but the actual pace must depend upon | 


the registration, the acoustics of your building, 
and the promptness of speech of your organ. 
ADDED SrxtH (Cheshire).—(1.) Inquire of the 
Secretary of the Teachers’ Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. (2.) The organ solo- 


playing diploma you mention is a good thing to| 


obtain, but it would (or should) have little weight 
as to your teaching qualifications. 

E. S. S.—We advise you to concentrate on the 
A.R.C.O. diploma next year, although if you have 
ample time for study you might manage also the 
September examination you mention. You had 
better inquire of the College as to the nature of 
the sight-test in the A.R.C.M. examination. 

Musicus.—Music is printed both from type and 
also from engraved plates. The latter process is, 
however, now more generally adopted. You may 
be interested to know that the music examples 
in this journal are first type-set, then cast in the 
form of plates. 

R. R.—We should play the mordent in the left 
hand with the first note of the right-hand passage. 
But the adjudicator at the festival may hold other 
views, though we doubt if he would penalise a 
competitor on a point that is debatable. 


lending library. Mr. A. V. Griffiths kindly writes 
to say that Messrs. Larg & Son, 16, New Oxford 
Street, W.C.1, have a stock of records which can 
be borrowed for a few pence per week. 


Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
The Council has elected Dr. J. Frederick Pyne 
an Honorary Member of the College. 


H. A. HARDING 
(Hon. Secretary). 








EASTER AT ROUEN 
An Easter Musical Festival, to be held at Rouen, 
will consist largely of organ recitals in the Cathedral, 
by M. H. Beaucamp, the Cathedral organist. His 
programme for Easter Sunday includes the Variations 
from Widor’s fifth Symphony, Bach’s Passacaglia, 
and the Finale from Vierne’s fifth Symphony. On 
Thursday evening, April 24, M. Beaucamp will give 
a programme of works by Franck, in the Cathedral ; 
on the following evening he will play a mixed pro- 
gramme, including Purcell’s Toccata and Ground and 
Handel’s Concerto in B flat. Special facilities are 
being provided by the Southern Railway for the 
journey from London to Rouen, Particulars are ob- 
tainable from Captain Vandeleur, 23, Oaten Hill, 
Canterbury, 
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A KARG-ELERT FESTIVAL IN THE CITY 


A Festival of Karg-Elert’s organ music will be held | 


at the Church of St. Lawrence Jewry during May, in 
the shape of a series of ten recitals on the fine re-built 
organ. The programmes will include all the larger 
works, the best of the short ones, and representative 
groups from such long collections as the Chorale 
Improvisations. The dates are as follows, and the 
hour 6.30 except when otherwise stated: May 5-8; 
10 (3.30); 12-15; and 17 (3.30); and the players, 
in the order named, are Messrs. E. 
Nicholas Choveaux, Archibald Farmer, Norman Askew, 
J. A. Sowerbutts, Archibald Farmer, Nicholas 
Choveaux, Emlyn Davies, C. F. Waters, and Godfrey 
Sceats. 


Mr. Archibald Farmer, 6, Carlingford Road, N.W.3, 


price 7d., and will contain a portrait and biographical | 
sketch, notes on the pieces, and a specially designed | 
event of | 


cover. The Festival promises to be an 
unusual interest, and we hope that organists especially 
will make the most of this chance of enlarging their 


acquaintance with a composer who is still too little | 


represented in recitals so far as his larger works are 
concerned. 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL 
Mr. Charles Hylton Stewart goes from Rochester 
Cathedral to Chester, where he T 
Hughes. The change is a kind of home-coming for 


Percy Hallam, | 


The complete programmes may be had from | 


succeeds Mr. J. T.| 


The new organ at St. Mark’s, North Audley Street 
W., built by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, was 
announced to be dedicated on March 30, with a recital 
by Mr. Maurice Vinden, and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens ’ as the anthem at Evensong. The instrument 
is a three-manual of sixty-six speaking stops and a 
total of eighty draw-knobs, controlled by forty-nine 
thumb and foot pistons. 


A Bach recital was given in St. Peter’s Church 
Edinburgh, on February. 12—the first of a series of 
music-makings arranged by the organist, Mr. J. D 
Macrae. The programme comprised two concertos 
(Mr. Herbert Wiseman and Mr. Macrae), violin solos 
(Miss Liebenthal), and cantata numbers sung by the 
|choir. A string quartet accompanied the concertos 
and choral numbers. 


At the first two Municipal organ recitals at High 
Wycombe Town Hall, Mr. Harold Helman played 
Quilter’s ‘Children’s Overture,’ an excerpt from 
‘Scheherazade,’ the Reubke Fugue, &c., and choral 
items have been given by the High Wycombe and 
| District Choral Association (Handel and Elgar) and 
| the High Wycombe Madrigal Society (eight of Brahms’s 
| * Liebeslieder ’). 





| The Newport (I.W.) Bach Choir gave a recital on 





Mr. Hylton Stewart, for he was born at Chester (where | March 15 at Holy Trinity Church, Ventnor, with a 
his father was at one time Precentor of the Cathedral programme that included four of the ‘ Schemelli’ part- 
and later an Honorary Canon), and he received his| songs, and two double-choir Motets—‘ I wrestle and 
first organ lesson from Mr. Hughes. He has had a| pray’ (J. C. Bach) and ‘ Blessing, glory, wisdom, and 
varied and distinguished career—organ scholar at thanks.” Mr. H. W. Stubbington conducted, and also 
Peterhouse, Cambridge ; Stewart of Rannoch Scholar played the D major Prelude and Fugue. 

in Sacred Music ; assistant to the late Dr. A. H. Mann; | a 

organist and music-master at Sedbergh School, &c./ Chichester Cathedral was crowded on March 8 for a 
Before going to Rochester in 1916 he held posts at} 


- 3 ~ Geek +I i Blackt Parish | recital of Italian music by the London Chamber 
a Martins, Scarborough, am as oe Singers and Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Anthony 
Church (now Blackburn Cathedral). : , ) 


Bernard, with Dr. M. P. Conway at the organ. The 
| programme ranged from the 15th-century Church 
THE LATE SIR HERBERT BREWER | music to Verdi’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ and comprised works 
A memorial window to the late Sir Herbert Brewer | by Vitali, Merulo, Leonardo, Vivaldi, &c. 
was unveiled by the Bishop of Gloucester in the| 
Musicians’ Chantry of Gloucester Cathedral on March 1.| A new choral body has been formed at Wolver- 
The large gathering present contained many prominent | hampton—the St. Peter’s Oratorio Society. A full 
musicians. It is announced that the memorial fund | church (St. Peter’s) heard its first performance, with 
reached a total of nearly £400, and that the balance | 4 programme of selections from Handel, Haydn, and 
from the cost of the window will be used to form a Mendelssohn. Miss Elsie Suddaby was soloist, Mr. 
‘Brewer Scholarship,’ with the object of assisting) F. H. Houldershaw conductor, and Mr. C. H. Duffield 
Gloucester Cathedral choristers to take up music as a| organist. 
profession. The fund is still open for that purpose, | 
the treasurer being Mr. A. A. G. Jones, Berkeley Street, 


Gloucester 








Mr. F. C. J. Swanton lectured last month on Bach to 
| a large gathering of the Leinster Society of Organists 
ve ew | Illustrations were provided by a special choir, Miss 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC | Vera Wilkinson (Sonata in E) and Mr. Robert Irwin 
4 School arranged by the Church Music Society | (arias), and the lecturer (Adagio and Fugue from the 
will be held at the Bishop Otter College, Chichester, | Organ Toccata in C). 
during September 1-5. There will be accommodation | 
for about a hundred students. Full particulars will | After forty-three years of service at Wakefield 
appear in next month’s Musical Times. Applications | Cathedral, Mr. J. N. Hardy has resigned. At a farewell 
should be made (not before April 15) to the local | gathering the Bishop of Wakefield presented Mr. Hardy 
Secretary, the Rev. George Irvine, St. Paul’s Vicarage, | > a ? i . . . : . : : 
, ur’ he ’| with a cheque, and the speakers paid warm tributes 
Chichester. |to his work. The choir-boys gave him a pipe and 


; , , 4, | pouch. 
The eighth annual service in connection with || 


Barclay’s Bank was held at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on 
March 6, when the music (sung by the Barclay’s Bank Ernest Austin’s tone-poem for organ, ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Male-Voice Choir) included Bach’s ‘ O walk the heavenly | Progress,’ has been played in full at St. Matthew’s, 
way,’ from Cantata 152 (adapted), Charles Wood's | Croydon, by Mr. N. Victor Edwards, the twelve parts 
Nunc Dimittis for double three-part male chorus, | filling three programmes. Miss Hazel Inglis played 
and a specially composed anthem by Harold E. Darke, | the violin solo parts, and Mr. A. C. Dale the drums and 
‘OGod of Truth.’ Mr. Herbert Pierce conducted, and | bells. 
Dr. Darke was at the organ. 


Sydney Nicholson’s cantata, ‘The Saviour of the 

At St. Paul’s Church, Onslow Square, S.W., Brahm’s | World,’ will be sung at St. Mary Aldermary (opposite 
‘ Requiem ’ will be sung by the Bourne Music Club on| the Mansion House Station) on April 9, at 6.30, by the 
April 2, at 7.45, and Charles Wood’s ‘ Passion according | combined choirs of the Church and St. Nicolas’s 
to St. Mark’ on April 16, at 8, by the church choir. College. The composer will conduct. 
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RECITALS 


Dr. G. S. Holmes, St. John’s, Upper Norwood, S.E.— 
Toccata in C, Bach ; Andante (from String Quartet), 
Debussy ; ‘ Resurgam,’ Harvey Grace ; ‘ Fantaisie 
Rustique,’ Wolstenholme ; Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn. 


Mr. W. F.. Kingdon, St. Lawrence Jewry—Choral 
No. 1, Franck ; Intermezzo and Romance, Reger ; 
Fantasia in G, Bach; Finale (Sonata No. 16), 


Rheinberger. 

Dr. Alfred W. Wilcock, Whitworth Hall, Manchester— 
Chorale Preludes by Strungk and Bach; Sonata 
No. 1, Mendelssohn ; ‘ Fantaisie Rustique,’ Wolsten- 
holme. 

Dr. Alan Gray, Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge— 
Choral Fantasias on ‘ Our Father in Heaven’ and 
‘Praise God, ye Christians,’ Buxtehude; Prelude, 
Fugue, and Variation, Franck ; Fantasy-Prelude, 
Macpherson ; Toccata, Pachelbel ; Fantasia No. 2, 
Alan Gray ; and a Bach programme. 

The Rev. L. G. Bark, Christ Church, Penrith—Aria 
in D and Prelude and Fugue in A, Bach ; Pastorale, 
Franck ; Scherzo in G minor, Bossi; ‘A Fancy,’ 
John Stanley ; Toccata on ‘ Leoni,’ Faulkes. 


Dr. W. Herbert Hickox, Battersea Polytechnic— | 
Choral No. 2, Franck; Intermezzo and Fugue, 


Rheinberger ; Scherzo, Hoffmann ; Gavotte in A, 
Hickox ; and an Improvisation. 

Mr. Frank Wright, St. Martin’s, Croydon—Variations 
on ‘ Heartsease,’ Geoffrey Shaw ; Allegro (Symphony | 
No. 6), Widor; Toccatina, Yon; Finale (Sonata 
No. 5), Rheinberger. 

Mr. Teasdale Griffiths, Whitworth Hall, Manchester— 
‘Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ Bach; ‘ Forest 
Studies,’ Percy Rideout; Tone Pictures, Cyril} 
Jenkins ; Carillon-Sortie, Mulet. 

Mr. Alan A. E. Gooding, St. Saviour’s, Brockley Rise, 
S.E.—Prelude and Fugue in F minor and Sonata 
No. 1, Bach ; Chorale and Variations (from Sonata | 


No. 6), Mendelssohn ; Sketch No. 1, Schumann. | 

Mr. Sidney S. Campbell, Chigwell Parish Church— } 
Prelude in G minor, Pierné ; Two Chorale Preludes, 
Trio in C minor, and Prelude and Fugue in B minor, 
Bach ; Fantaisie in E flat, Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. C. F. Eastwood, Christ Church, Penrith—Sonata 
No. 18, Rheinberger; ‘Chant de Mai,’ Jongen; 
Festal Prelude, Dunhill ; Air, with Variations in the 
Ancient Style, Lyon ; March in E flat, Salomé. 

Mr. H. Goss-Custard, Whitworth Hall, Manchester— | 
Marche Solenelle, Lemare; Pastorale, Franck ; 
Scherzo in G minor, Bossi; Fantasia and Toccata 
in D minor, Stanford ; Adagio and Finale from the | 
‘New World’ Symphony, Dvorédk. 

Mr. Patrick A. Black, Dumbarton Old Parish Church 
—Chorale Prelude on ‘ Eventide,’ Parry ; Prelude 
and Fugue in A, Bach; Prelude and Fugue on 
BACH, Liszt. 

Mr. H. W. Sumsion, All Saints’, Cheltenham—Prelude 
and Fugue in G, Bach; Three Chorale Preludes, 
C. C. Sumsion ; Rhapsody No. 3, Howells ; Funeral 
March (from ‘ Grania and Diarmid ’), Elgar ; Choral | 
Fantasia on ‘ St. Ann,’ Parry. 

Mr. Alan Burr, Margate Parish Church—Overture to 
‘ Arminius,’ Handel ; Solemn March on ‘ Southwell,’ 
Palmer ; Prelude to ‘ The Dream of Gerontius’ ; 
Fugue in E flat, Bach. 

Mr. H. L. Balfour, St. Martin’s, Croydon—Sinfonia 
from ‘ Wir danken dir,’ Bach; Variations on the 
Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn, Lux ; Monologue No. 5, 
Rheinberger. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Sydney G. Edridge, choirmaster and organist, 
Parish Church, Wembley. 
Mr. E. C. Edwards, choirmaster and organist, St. 
James’s Parish Church, Kidbrooke. 
Miss Evelyn Mattinson, choirmaster and organist, The | 
Magdalen Hospital, Streatham, S.W. 
Mr. Herbert Pearce, choirmaster and organist, St. 


| 
} 
Anne’s, Dropmore, Bucks. | 


| ‘Scrutator’s’ 


|}and of enlightened musicianship. 
the tardy recognition usually accorded to such must 


| the years go by. 


Letters to the Editor 


THE SUPPLY OF ADJUDICATORS 

Sir,—It would be interesting if the illuminating 
letter of ‘ Scrutator’ could be answered by individual 
representatives of the various departments connected 
with the working of Festivals. Much light, for 
instance, might be thrown upon the subject and helpful 
suggestions made by prominent secretaries. For 
myself, I am not sure that an adjudicator ought to 
come forward to express views upon a matter in which 
he may quite reasonably be regarded as a victim of 
bias. Yet, I am content to take the risk—and for the 
very simple reason that my service of over twenty 


| years has enabled me to acquire a full knowledge of 


the difficulties of the position as well as of the problems 
that surround the indefatigable secretaries, and also, 
I hope, an attitude of detachment from all but that 
which relates to the purely human side of the move- 
ment. 

In one point it may be possible to correct an 
apparent misconception of your correspondent’s. As 
far as I know—and I believe the information to be 
exact—the Federation has no power in the selection 
of adjudicators. Each Festival is absolutely auto- 
nomous, and the selection is made by the committee 
without outside reference or influence. 

That, however, is a small matter. The substance of 
remarks amounts to a plea for the in- 
experienced or untried judge. There I find myself 
heartily at one with him. The present need of the 
Festival movement is for an influx of young and 
capable musicians, of good education and breeding, 
But the blame for 


not be laid at the door of the secretaries, the great 
majority of whom are as anxious as your correspondent 


|to discover capability joined to a sense of service ; 


rather, may it far more truly be charged against 
musicians who know of promising candidates for the 
position, but who refrain from passing on their know- 
ledge to quarters where it would be cordially and 
gratefully received. I hold it to be one of the foremost 
duties of any adjudicator who has achieved a distinction 
in the field sufficient for his own needs, to watch for 


| young musicians oi good speech and courteous manners, 


of confident mien, of unblemished reputation in 
professional life—and, when the opportunity occurs, 
to mention such to the secretaries of Festivals as 
possible successes in the seat of adjudication. 

At the same time, the numbers of young musicians 
thus apparently qualified must for some time to come 
remain comparatively small. Culturally regarded, 
musicians as a body lack many of the qualities needful 
for a position which does not become less onerous as 
So many deem musicianship icself 


to be the only passport to reliability. While this is, of 


| course, an absolute essential, there are personal attri- 


butes which must accompany the musicianship; for 
otherwise the latter will be left high and dry and, in 
the last resort, useless for its antecedent purpose. 
Steadiness of temperament, the power quickly to 
reach adequate decisions, facility in recalling a series 
of impressions, ease in self-expression on the platform, 
freedom from bewilderment and the sense of worry, 
the power to project the mind into often seemingly 
alien personalities—these are qualities inseparable from 
a certain, and often prolonged, amount of experience. 
It would therefore seem that, in spite of brotherly 
recommendations on the part of well-known and 
comradely adjudicators, the solution of the problem 
rests with the young aspirants themselves. Are they 


| willing to submit to a period of apprenticeship in what 
|} is confessedly one of the most difficult jobs they will 


ever be called upon to undertake ? If so, in what may 
such apprenticeship consist ? 

Firstly, they must evince a keener interest in the 
work of Festivals in their particular neighbourhoods. 
They must discover the methods of working, and make 
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themselves masters of every detail connected with the | blame can be assigned to either for rendering assistance 
movement as a whole. | to the business managers of this electrical enterprise. 
Secondly, they must attend as many competitions | The most that can be urged against their action is that 
as possible, remaining throughout each contest, | the novelty of the proposition quite naturally caught 
listening as keenly as the adjudicator, and making use| them unawares, and they did not stop to consider 
of working sheets with their own written comments|anything except the more superficial of its charac- 
upon each competitor. teristics, or the personal advantages they ‘vere enabled 
Thirdly, they must take steps to improve their | to reap. 
speaking powers. Debating and kindred societies are; Now that the hen has sat on the eggs for the hatching 
open to members who desire opportunities of the kind. period, it is seen that, so far as public awakening goes, 
Fourthly, they must not only retain but develop | many eggs are addled, and from the rest have proceeded 
the living spirit of music in their own lives. The best | a brood of troubles that are eating away the foundations 
definition of a musician is one who cannot live without of musical culture, through the extinction of the private 
music. An adjudicator must be of this genus. Musical|student. The corollary to this being the contraction 
ennui is unthinkable in the case of one whose task it | of the ranks of the would-be professional—a contraction 
is to listen as a form of human service. | that will proceed by leaps and bounds as the years go 
It may be that many young musicians will think so | on—the fund of talent from which the greatest artists 
strenuous a probationary period not worth the effort, | are recruited will gradually grow smaller, until broad- 
and that ultimate entry into the movement will come | casting will ultimately be reduced to gramophone 
about as a consequence of personal musical distinction. | records of those who existed when devotion to music 
I venture to differ. In the past, that may to some | was a living influence in the world. But perhaps by 
extent have been the case; but in the near future | that time all interest in music will have evaporated, 
there can be no doubt that victory will be to the|and some other way of filling the ears of listeners will 
psychologically plus temperamentally plus musically | have been discovered. 
qualified alone. A race of musicians trained in all the | The arguments of those who still maintain a belief 
essentials of adjudicatorship promises even now to/in the value of broadcast music take no account of a 
become a feature of the musical world. The competi-| fact of particular significance. It is that the trans- 
tion movement is still young, is still battling for a life | mission of a piece brings no real enjoyment to a listener 
which, it is no disparagement to the various secretaries | unless the piece is familiar to him. When familiar, it 
to observe, is dependent upon the quality of its adjudi- | can revive the emotional effects experienced previously 
cators. ‘Scrutator’ reminds us that but a compara-|at hearings under normal conditions, even if the 
tively small number of engagements are open to|imagination is obliged to supply much that is wanting 
musicians, and I assume that this will continue to be | in the new version. Music that is fresh to the listener 
the case. Consequently, it behoves the untried man | remains bereft of the peculiar emotional stimulus which 
to fit himself for the post by untiring enthusiasm and | decides whether it is actually liked or not. 
labour. Should, however, he be unwilling to take There are several explanations of this. (1.) The 
the necessary preparatory steps, let him not hope for | atmosphere of a room does not supply the intensity of 
anything from the competition festival movement. In|expectation engendered by a concert hall or other 
brief, let him carry his wares elsewhere.—Yours, &c., |locus of event. The home is permeated with an 
ERNEST FOWLES. | atmosphere of its own which cannot be obliterated at 
}a given moment. (2.) The sense of personality in the 
THE INFLUENCE OF BROADCAST MUSIC | performers is absent; the attention is dominated by 
Sir,—It seems that the time is ripe to estimate the | the machine that utters the sounds. The sounds are 
consequences to the art of music of the system of} an abstraction unless some stimulus is revived to blot 
broadcasting. It has now been in operation long |}out the mechanical nature of the effects. It requires 
enough for its reaction on those affected by it to be |a mentality of exceptional qualifications to overcome 
clearly noticeable. the drawbacks of mechanical origin in the case of 
Musicians are interested both on account of the | unfamiliar music. (3.) The sounds reproduced by the 
influence on their professional position and the possible | machine are not and, in the circumstance, cannot be 
increase in general musical appreciation among the identical with those produced by the performer. Even 
mass of the people who are reached by it. They have |on the telephone we are, if we think of it, conscious 
a specially large stake in the issue, since music forms of the transmutation which a speaker’s voice undergoes, 
the bulk of the material with which the B.B.C. fills | although after experience we are able to recognise the 
up the many hours of its programmes. identity of a speaker in spite of the alteration. In 
The invention of broadcasting is a _ sufficiently this case the vocal quality counts for little so long as 
remarkable achievement to explain the wide public the message is audible. No emotional element enters 
interest it has aroused, and the variety in types of|into the transmission of the sounds apart from the 
listener necessitates the supply of some entertainment significance of the message. We link the message 
during most of the day until a late hour at night. directly with the speaker, and turn our back on the 
This large supply could not be maintained without | vocal distortion which may be present. If we do not 
having recourse to music; and since music is held to know the speaker we accept the voice as correct and 
be a generally acceptable and innocuous form of | concentrate on the message. 
entertainment, it is not surprising that it constitutes The listener to unfamiliar broadcast music is, then, 
the transmitted material when nothing else is important confronted with a series of sounds, not altogether true 
enough to occupy the microphone. Indeed, it is even |1n their emotional significance, abstract unless he can 
employed to fill vacant intervals in the programme, arouse his imagination to supply the sense of personality 
as when some obliging pianist is requisitioned to rescue |in their origin, and subject to the opposition of an 
listeners from an otherwise silent period. One is then atmosphere in his surroundings which is likely to be 
reminded of the anxious hostess who pleads with the entirely antipathetic to the mood that the music seeks 
accompanist to play something to prevent her guests | to create. And these are the conditions under which 
from departing. We may therefore rightly describe | many of our culture-enthusiasts hope to realise their 
music as the most subservient of the raw materials | dream of making people conversant with, and appre- 
with which broadcasting carries on its commercial | Ciative of, the higher classes of musical composition. 
activity They have confused musical sounds with musical art. 
At the outset there were undoubtedly a few highly One might further point out that no performer 
placed musicians who envisaged an immense awakening | agrees that the conditions under which a transmission 
of the people in respect of music in consequence of|is made are such as allow a completcly favourable 
the opportunities now at disposal. Others saw a/| result to be attained. In addition, there are details 
remunerative outlet for their abilities if their services | in the control of the result which modify the work of 
were devoted to this new form of performance. No|the performer and qualify the transmitted effects in 
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a way over which he has no influence. This may be 
needed by the technical nature of the machine, but it 
removes a large portion of the individuality of the 
performance. 

There is no desire or intention in these remarks to 
belittle the great and obvious benefits we enjoy from 
wireless telephony. In many instances of public 
functions which include an element of music no 
objection can be offered if the rendering exhibits any 
deficiencies, since the opportunity presented by this 
invention is a privilege for which we should be grateful. 

It is a different matter, however, when the whole 
fabric of our musical equipment is undermined and 
the study of music is replaced by an arm-chair army of 
listeners who will gradually become disenchanted, 
because they are fed with a counterfeit presentment. 
We may get on very well without some of the ungifted 
young people who learn in the course of educational 
routine, although a familiarity with the mere notation 
of music is not to be despised, but when the ranks of 
our professionals are thinned and mediocrity is followed 
by incompetence the end of the art is not far off.— 
Yours, &c., Percy RIDEOUT. 

55, Dora Road, Wimbledon. 


‘RIO GRANDE’ AND THE ST. MICHAEL’S 
SINGERS 

Str,—The St. Michael’s Singers have received so 
many kicks from the press (including a nasty bruise 
from ‘ Discus’ in the Gramophone Notes of your 
March issue) concerning their performance of Constant 
Lambert’s ‘ Rio Grande,’ that I feel it is only fair to 
them that the public should be made aware of certain 


tacts. 


1. The first performance of this work last year was | 


such an instant success that Sir Hamilton Harty 
decided to repeat the performance at the next Hallé 
concert early in the New Year. For reasons unknown 
to me Sir Hamilton was unable to bring with him the 
contingent of the Hallé Chorus which had taken part 
in the first performance. 

The Oxford University Press, who were made 
responsible for supplying a choir, were thus in great 
dificulty, and after trying unsuccessfully several 
conductors approached me as to whether I could help 
them in their dilemma. I immediately got in touch 
with my St. Michael’s Singers, and they very sportingly 
consented to take part. 

2. We had exactly one week in which to prepare the 
work. 

3. I was especially asked to supply thirty voices, 
and not the whole choir. 

4. We do not pride ourselves on being ‘ London’s 
best choir.’ It matters not to us whether we are or 
are not. We are a body of eighty City workers who 


work hard week by week under strict discipline to| 


make ourselves as efficient as possible. We exist 
because we love choral singing above all things, and 
hope to make others share our pleasure in our periodic 
performances. But, even if we are not ‘ London’s 
best choir,’ I venture to think that there are few choirs 
that could have learnt and performed so difficult a 
modern work in four rehearsals.—Yours, &c., 
HAROLD E, DARKE. 


[‘ Discus’ writes: ‘I am glad to see Dr. Darke’s 


letter. 


mistaken my reference to ‘‘ London’s best choir.” 


My points were: (1.) That if the choral part of “ Rio | 


Grande ’’ was the least successful portion of the record 
the blame should probably go to the composer, for 
reasons which I proceeded to give. (2.) As a perform- 


ance by an outstanding choir such as the Oriana or | 


Philharmonic might prove the reverse, I expressed the 
hope that a further performance with the aid of such 
a choir would be forthcoming. My remark as to the 
St. Michael’s Singers being “‘ the last to regard them- 
selves as London’s best choir’’ was far from being 
intended as a “nasty bruise’; it was merely an 


argument in favour of testing the practicability of the | 


I must point out, however, that he has entirely | 


choral part of “ Rio Grande”’ by having it sung 
after ample preparation by a choir that might be 
regarded as one of London’s best. I was present 
at the first Queen’s Hall performance when the 
choral part was sung by a contingent of the Hallé 
Choir, and the very moderate success of this feature 
of the work made me doubt its practicability—a doubt 
which was strengthened by the gramophone record. 
I agree most emphatically with Dr. Darke as to the 
credit due to the St. Michael’s Singers for their quick 
study of ‘‘ Rio Grande.”’ As he says, few choirs could 
manage so much in a week; and he might fairly have 
added that fewer still would have been so sporting 
and plucky as to make the attempt.’] 
“MICHEL ANGELO’ 
Srr,—Mr. Boughton must be more careful of his 


‘facts.’ He refers to Michel Angelo’s letter of July 2, 
1546, to Lorenzo the Magnificent ‘addressed to 
Botticelli’ (Mr. Boughton’s italics). Is mot Mr. 


Boughton aware that Lorenzo died in 1492—when 
Michel Angelo was but a stripling in his ’teens—and 
Botticelli in 1515 ? 

Rightly or wrongly, I gathered from Mr. Boughton’s 
articles ‘ The Arts in Revolt’ that he had a high opinion 
of Gerald Davies’s ‘ Michel Angelo,’ hence my quotations 
from it. Now, he airily dismisses these, designating 
the biographer a hero-worshipper! This, however, 
does not deter Mr. Boughton himself from forthwith 
quoting from the same author a passage intended to 
refute my statement that ‘this Colossus, if not of 
Herculean build, must have had a constitution of iron.’ 

Inconsistent, surely, for Mr. Boughton cannot have it 
| both ways. 

In C. Clement’s ‘ Michelangelo, Lionardo Da Vinci, 
|}and Raphael,’ as translated by Louisa Corkran, occurs 
|}the following from an eye-witness: ‘I saw him 
| [Michel Angelo], although over sixty and not the most 
| robust, knock off more chippings from very hard marble 
|in a quarter of an hour than three young stone-cutters 
| would have done in an hour. It would have been 
|incredible to anyone who had not seen him, and he 
| went about it with such impetuosity and fury that I 
| thought the whole work must have gone to pieces. 
Knocking down at a single blow great pieces three or 
| four fingers thick, so close to his mark that, had he 
| passed it ever so lightly there was danger of losing the 
| whole thing.’ And practically the whole of his long 
life of eighty-nine years Michel Angelo was hewing 
statues. Then what of the privations endured, and 
the strenuous physical toil his achievements in fresco 

-to take another example—entailed ? (The ‘ Last 
Judgment’ alone occupied the painter eight years.) 
Emphatically, here was no weakling, as Mr. Boughton 
would have us think. 

Mr. Boughton rightly observes, ‘ Darwin, Wagner, 
and other men have done great work in spite of weak 
health,’ but the point I am stressing is not only great 
work, but great physical work, as instanced above. 

Now, a personal note. I assure Mr. Boughton I was 
not out to be witty, or insulting, but solely in the in- 
terests of truth. If I have hurt his feelings, I regret it. 
Finally, I would urge all interested readers to study 
the life of this truly great man; then, and then only 
perhaps, will they be able to adjudge the veracity or 
otherwise of Mr. Boughton’s dictum, ‘ Michel Angelo 
seems to have been weak physically and morally.’— 
| Yours, &c., W. J. Keecu. 
Ventnor House, 

Newton Road, Faversham. 








‘THE ARTS IN REVOLT’ 

S1r,—Mr. Reynolds’s reference to Dr. Farmer’s 
interesting study of ‘ Heresy in Art’ (Pioneer Press, 
61, Farringdon Street) demands response from me. The 
author kindly sent me a copy after my ‘ Arts in Revolt ’ 
article had begun to appear in the Musical Times. 
I had intended to refer to it in the last instal- 
ment, but was accidentally prevented ; and I heartily 
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recommend it, the more so as it emphasises things I 
was not concerned to mention. 
show how many great artists have been in revolt, but 
to indicate that when they were it was against the 
evils of life and not against the esthetic traditions which 
had been accepted by their predecessors.—Yours, &c., 
Kilcote, RUTLAND BOUGHTON. 
Newent, Glos. 

S1r,—I should like to express my gratitude to 
Mr. Rutland Boughton for writing, and to you for 
publishing, his stimulating contribution ‘ The Arts in 
Revolt.’ May I bring forward the words of Ruskin to 
support Mr. Boughton’s point of view: ‘ The first 
universal characteristic of great art,’ he says, ‘is 
Tenderness as the second is Truth,’ and speaking of 
the decadence of (Gothic) art, ‘ redundance was sub- 
stituted for invention and geometry for passion.’ 


Mr. Boughton’s belief in his interpretation of the | 


arts is shown by the communal element in all his own 
work, in his choice of subjects for composition, and in 
the sincerity of his music. And the correctness of his 
deductions seems to be proved by the fact that 
although more than one of his works has been coupled 


with the word ‘ masterpiece ’ by critics and prominent | 


musical authorities, his music is rarely given per- 
formance. 

To those who are old (in mind), Mr. Rutland 
Boughton’'s words will be useless, but those of us who 
are young are grateful to him for fulfilling the privilege 
of all great artists—that of extending the hand of 
friendly encouragement and assistance across the years 
to the young who are setting out on their own journey 
of experience and creation.—yYours, &c., 

STUART FLETCHER. 


Sir,—Mr. Rutland Boughton deserves the thanks of 
all music-loving readers for his brilliant articles. Like 
Dr. Livesey, he is ‘ always in the right of it ’—Mr. 
Brown's umavailing protest notwithstanding. Mr. 
Boughton belongs to the vast majority of beings who 
can still discriminate between champagne and castor 
oil, between music and noise. Not all the drum-beating 
and flag-wagging in the world will change the latter to 
the former. Critics like Messrs. Newman, Sabaneev, 
and Boughton are not deceived by those who cry 
* wine ’ and try to sell vinegar.—Yours, &c., 

Sheerness. C. A. Davies, 


[his correspondence is closed.—Ep1Tor 


‘THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE’ 
Dr. Froggatt complains of being misquoted in 
two instances. Keference to his article will show that 
my omission of the word ‘commonly’ does not 
misrepresent him in any way—it was only the severe 
compression I gave to the whole contribution which 
caused it to be left out In any case my second para- 
graph was based on the use of the words ‘ always 
material’; these were the words used, as is admitted, 
but Dr. Froggatt carefully splits up in his letter what 
was joined together in his article. My second ‘ mis- 
quotation ’ is surely a plum. If I am taken to task for 
the omission of a word which leads to nothing but a 
trivial debating hit, what is to be said when he leaves 


SIR, 


out the very sentence germane to the point ° Let 
Dr. Froggatt look again: what he said was, ‘ And 
most of the music composed by the 16th-century 


masters is written for the Church. Even their secular 
music,’ & If the former sentence, taken with its 
original context, did not have the meaning I assigned 
to it, why was it written ? 

To agree, as one may or may not, that the mass of 
humanity has always been intent upon earthly things, 
by no means implies that the spirit of the age is always 
material 


Dr. Froggatt also complains of my imaccuracy. 
Where ? My facts, he says, are fictions. Will he state 
one? His letter is so full of inaccurate handling of my | 


My object was, not to 


l 
|material as to forfeit his right to call anyone un- 
| principled. To take his own citations: I did mot say 

Newton and Leibniz were contemporaneous with Bach 
jand Handel; I drew attention to ‘that double 
| coincidence of contemporaneity.’ So careful was I in 
|this matter that not only did I separate the pairs by 
|a semicolon, besides putting in actual dates, but | 
| drew attention to the difference in time in the very 
|next paragraph, and showed why this was necessarily 
|so in a later one. But Dr. Froggatt is more thorough 
still in his unprincipled use of my statements. He 
says I think the spirit of an age may be gauged by the 
number of eminent mathematicians appearing at a 
given epoch! In my fifth paragraph I was quite 
| explicit on this point. 

I do not wish to use more space than is absolutely 
necessary to show that my views—however short of 
correctness they are thought to be—are worth more 
than the high-horse treatment they received in last 
month’s letter. I will therefore pass over the use of 
the word ‘art’ for mathematics with the remarks 
that I am by far from being the first to use it so, that 
it is quite as reasonable as to talk of the ‘ science of 
}music,’ and that every musician can recall high 
sanction for the latter phrase. 

Now the very crux of my argument lay in those two 
| paragraphs which Dr. Froggatt could not comprehend ; 

but if he has become one ‘ such as have need of milk, 
| and not of strong meat,’ that is his pitiable misfortune. 
| Nevertheless, he finds it convenient to invent phrases 
| like ‘ rhythm in mathematics,’ ‘ statics in music,’ only 
| emphasising the fact that he had not the courtesy to 
| study my observations before replying. 

Dr. Froggatt fails to see that the spirit of an age 
may be made manifest in such diversities as an anti- 
|religious Voltaire and a God-fearing Bach; religious 
japathy, Wesley, and the growth of foreign missions ; 
sciences as well as fine arts; even (as I hope I proved) 
music and mathematics. When he chooses to return 
to the mountain peaks he may, or may not, catch some 
understanding of the impulse which led Frederick the 
Great to find fellowship in such (apparent) diversities 
as Bach, d’Alembert, and Voltaire. Perhaps St. Paul 
(1 Cor., 12) will help to make the view clearer.— 
Yours, &c., Eric FARTHING. 

26, Albert Mansions, 

Albert Bridge Road, S.W.11. 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep1ITor ] 





NO DISRESPECT TO SCHUMANN 

Str —As a one-time journalist I am painfully aware 
of the fact that to-day, that which appeared in a 
magazine two years ago has editorial value only if it 
could be headed ‘ to-day, # years ago,’ thus drawing 
attention to the venerable age of the organ. 

But I find myself in the position of the sailor who 
assaulted the Jew when he heard of the Crucifixion for 
the first time. There came into my hands recently 
your issue of May, 1928, in which appear some observa- 
tions concerning a song of mine. The writer of the 
criticism must consider it a compliment if this is 
referred to now. The point is that some singer may 
remember either the song or its imputed faults. The 
text was (and is) Goethe’s ‘ Epiphanias,’ and your 
critic complains that the quotation of Schumann's 
tune to‘ Ich grolle nicht ’ is far-fetched and presumably 
meant to fetch a laugh in anti-Schumann Chelsea. 
May I explain that there is not meant any slight on 
Schumann, whose songs I admire (this statement may 
supply the justification for publishing this letter 
dealing otherwise with antediluvian matter !), but that 
in the published score there actually is printed under 
the third King’s ‘ I eat my fill, drink with a will,’ 7.¢., 
‘Ich esse gern, Ich trinke gern; Ich esse, trinke und 
bedanke mich gern’; ‘... Und grolle nicht, und 
wenn das Herz auch bricht!’ MHearers could not 
possibly know this unless the familiar Schumann tune 
directed them to Heine’s words. It all simply means: 
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‘I don’t care as long as I have a good time, even if my 
heart breaks somewhere on the way.’ 

The only reason that I ask you to publish this after 
this journalistically preposterous lapse of time is that 
I am most anxious to state that I would never have 
the wish to be mildly witty at the expense of Schumann. 
I have a great respect and affection for his Heine 
settings.— Yours, &c., BERNARD VAN DIEREN. 

35a, St. George’s Road, N.W.6. 


A LIFE OF BURNEY 

Sir,—I am engaged in writing the life of Dr. Charles 
Burney, the musical historian, a work which is long 
overdue, since nothing exists except the three-volume 
‘Memoirs ’ of him written a century since by his famous 
daughter Fanny, then aged eighty and become very 
vague and garrulous. 

Burney and all his family were such feverishly active 
correspondents that there must be in existence a good 
many letters, either by him or by members of his 
family, throwing light upon his activities. 

The present members of his family, of course, have 
some, and the British Museum has a few, and so have 
I myself. But these cannot be all. Then there may 
be letters to him, or by members of his social and musical 
circles, and mentioning him. His daughter focussed 
her attention so strongly upon the wonderfully varied 
social side of his life as largely to overlook the artistic 
and professional activities, and anything bearing on 
those would be particularly welcome. 

Further, it may have happened that researchers in 
other departments of 18th- and early 19th-century 
musical life have come by chance across information 
concerning him that would be of greater or lesser 
nterest. 

I venture to ask your kind publicity for these 
investigation that has its national interest, for when 
Dr. Johnson says of a man, ‘ I much question if there 
is in the world such another man as Dr. Burney,’ we 
may take it that that man is worth the national 
attention. 

For any information sent to me I shall be deeply 
grateful.—Yours, &c., Percy A. SCHOLES. 

Cornaux, 

Chamby sur Montreux, 
Switzerland. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE ORGAN : 
SOLO CLIMAX REEDS 


Sir,—I accept Mr. Henry Willis’s statement con- 
tained in your March issue, and regret any inaccuracy 
on my part. May I point out, however, that the 
1875 bombardon 16-ft. on 15-in. wind which he now 
calls ‘contra trombone’ 16-ft. is, according to the 
Organ Souvenir Booklet (1929) sold in the Palace, now 
labelled ‘ contra tromba ’ 16-ft. Which is correct ? 

If a trompette militaire 8-ft. is suitable for a cathedral, 
is it not more so for a pleasure palace ? Occasionally 
massed bands’ concerts are given at Alexandra Palace, 
in which the grand organ joins. Are there no suitable 
moments on these occasions for the trompette militaire 
to peal out with thrilling effect ? 

(Anyone desirous of experiencing, coite que cotte, 
the full brilliancy of the Palace organ should have been 
there when Miss Helen Hogan made the welkin ring at 
a recent Sunday afternoon recital : 

‘ Das Schlachtross neht 
Und die Trompeten klingen.’) 

his same Souvenir Booklet puts the cost of the 
1875 organ at £20,000. It cost £9,600. The 1929 
rebuild price is £7,945, but the actual cost of the work 
is, I understand, over £9,000. 

Judging by the eminence and the varying nationalities 
of the Sunday afternoon recitalists, the Palace bids 
fair to become a celebrated centre for organ recitals of 
the highest type. 

E 





Any who care to pursue this subject further will find 
it fully dealt with in the correspondence columns of 
the Hornsey Journal (London, N.8), in its issues of 
November 29 and December 6, 13, and 27, 1929.— 
Yours, &c., W. C. Durwarpb. 

2, Parkclose Mansions, 

Highgate, N.6. 


VISITING CRITICS OF CHURCH CHOIRS 

Str,—Mr. Herbert Archer’s stately letter contains 
one remark which might lead to a misunderstanding. 
The critic he is evidently so proud of was for a number 
of years organist at a local church, but failed to hold 
his job, and is not now in the accepted sense of the 
word an organist. Another point not in his favour: 
he advertises over seven hundred musical successes, 
but omits to say what proportion of these successes 
were obtained at the hands of certain persons whose 
generous terms to teacher and prodigality towards 
entrants, in the way of caps and gowns, degrees and 
medals, have endeared themselves to a certain class of 
musical instructor and misguided pupil. The profes- 
sional musicians of Derby somehow fail to recognise 
‘under one hat’ the high-toned moral precepts ladled 
out with the helpful criticism each week, and the 
above facts.—Yours, &c., ‘ MUSICIAN.’ 

Derby. 

THE SHORTAGE OF ALTOS 

Sr1r,—In connection with the discussion on altos in 
the Musical Times I would like to say that many years 
ago, when I attended some Easter Vacation Lectures at 
the London Organ School, I remember Dr. Richardson, 
of Southwark Cathedral, suggested that in extremity 
basses or baritones could sing alto. I took the 
suggestion, and, with much success, turned into an alto 
a poor bass who was trying to sing tenor, 

My musical vicar never allowed ‘ mutilated harmony,’ 
but we managed unaccompanied singing, and even 
antiphonal singing, with the help of two women altos 
on one side and the male alto on the other. I may 
say that owing to the total population of our village 
being about two hundred, our choir had perforce to 
be a mixed one, and with the organ was placed at the 
west end, the only possible arrangement in our tiny 
Norman church.—Yours, &c., 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. ‘ AMATEUR ORGANIST.’ 

‘FLOS CAMPI’ 

S1r,—As one who took part in a recent provincial 
performance of this truly beautiful and intensely 
moving work, I would submit, in reply to Mr. A. E. 
Purdy, that Dr. Vaughan Williams wrote for a 
wordless chorus for the very simple and all- 
sufficient reason that nothing else would have achieved 
the particular tone-colour he wished to reproduce. 
This contention is borne out by the fact that the 
exact number of instrumental and vocal performers 
is specified by the composer, so that the requisite 
balance should be obtained. 

There are no ‘long stretches of wordless chorus- 
singing,’ and Mr. Purdy’s remark regarding the 
‘interest of their novelty’ makes one conclude that 
your correspondent looks upon the passages in question 
as vocalism gone wrong instead of as an integral part 
of the instrumentation.—Yours, &c., ‘ DESCANT.’ 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








A number of letters are held over, including one from 
Mr. Clinton Gray-Fisk, who raises some interesting points 
concerning the Dolmetsch Foundation. Interesting 
letters that are regretfully omitted for lack of space 
come from ‘ Derbeian ’ (on ‘ Visiting Critics ’), Gabriel 
Sharp (who pleads for miniature scores of contemporary 
English music), ‘ Descant’ (on Psalm-pointing), and 
Madame Levinskaya (on inclined manuals for keyboard 
instruments). 
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The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 


Pianist and ‘cellist wish to meet lady violinist for 
practice of trios of moderate difficulty. Near 
Caterham, Surrey.—B., c/o Musical Times. 

Alto or high tenor wanted for male quartet practice. 
London or Croydon.—L. O. GREEN, 25, Kendall 
Avenue, Sanderstead, Surrey. 

Soprano wishes to meet accompanist. S. London 
essential.—C. A. M., 136, Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist for mutual practice of 
good music. N.W. district—R. N., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Tenor vocal student wishes to meet helpful accompanist 
for mutual practice.—D. A. W., 32, Lawford Road, 
Sandall Road, Kentish Town, N.W.5. 

Amateur accompanist wishes to meet vocalist or 
instrumentalist for mutual practice—M. G., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Bass-baritone required for madrigal party. Good sight- 
reader. London, West.—J. B. F., c/o Musical Times. 

First violin, leader or second, wishes to join good string 
quartet. Richmond or Kingston districts.—L. C. W., 
c/o Musical Times. 

Lady pianist (L.R.A.M.) wishes to meet instrumentalist 
for mutual practice of classical music. London W. 
district.—M. O. B., c/o Musical Times. 

All instrumentalists wanted to form amateur orchestra. 
Classical music.—Mr. J. Cross, 10, Crossway, Grand 
Drive, Raynes Park, Surrey. 

Experienced accompanist wishes to meet soprano, 
contralto, and bass-baritone to form quartet for 
glees and madrigals. (Tenor already secured.) Good 
readers. Croydon, Carshalton, Purley districts.— 
G. H. B., c/o Musical Times. 

Cellist and violinist required to complete quartet for 
practice of classical music.—J. C. Ryan, 383s, Green 
Lanes, Harringay. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet students, vocalists, and 
instrumentalists, for mutual practice—K., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Several players wanted to complete orchestra, arranging 
programmes for the blind and other good objects. 
Also all voices for mixed choir. Orchestral re- 
hearsals, Tuesdays and Fridays, 8 p.m., 3, Gray 


Street, W.1. (behind Selfridge’s)——-Mr. Joun H. 
Moon, 7, Grove End House, N.W.8. 
All voices wanted to join madrigal party. Good sight- 


readers. West End.—X. L., c/o Musical Times. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet instrumentalists and 
vocalists for mutual practice. Solos, trios, &c.— 
R., c/o Musical Times. 

Good ‘cellist and violinist wanted by experienced 
pianist for trio or sonata playing, or would join 
trio.—Trio, c/o Musical Times. 

Organist wishes to meet violinist for mutual practice, 
also to assist at occasional services at Anglo-Catholic 
Church in N.1 district.—M., 31 Upper Tooting Park, 
S.W.17. 

Pianist wishes to meet vocalist or instrumentalist, 
London, or suburb near Ilford.—A. M., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Young gentleman wishes to meet another with view 
to mutual practice and criticism of solos (pianoforte). 
—ANTI-JAzz, c/o Musical Times. 








The Training School for Music Teachers will hold an | 
Easter Vacation Course from April 22-26, the lecturers | 
being Miss Elsie Murray, Miss Kate Nassau, Mr. Ernest | 
Fowles, Mr. James Ching, Mr. Alec Rowley, Mr. James 
Brown, and Mr. H. Ernest Hunt. Applications should 
be made early to the Secretary of the School, 73, High 





Sbarps and Flats 


Unfortunately some specialists have concentrated 
on the horrid truth that the pianoforte is a percussion 
instrument, and for them it can do nothing but con- 
tinually percuss.—The Times. 


What would the 19th century have said of our singers 
—our tight tenors, our toneless sopranos, our ventri- 
loquial contraltos ?—Richard Capell. 


I am sure that the typewriter and the pneumatic 
drill will be incorporated into the orchestra by the 
Wagner of the future. I am also sure that plenty of 
people will applaud the innovation. They always do. 
—Robert Lynd. 

The two great vices of English audiences are their 
habits of arriving late and leaving early. Where is the 
soul of a person who can leave Beethoven because he 
can smell crumpets ? On the whole, English audiences 
are deteriorating. Mickey the Mouse is displacing 
Mozart in the people’s affections.—Florence Austral. 


Before we call Stravinsky’s ‘ Les Noces’ mad let it 
be remembered that there must be regions near the 
Hindu-Kush or the Gobi Desert where ‘ The Voice 
that breathed o’er Eden’ makes no doubt a similarly 
strange, barbaric effect.—Daily Mail. 


At the evening service the anthem, ‘To Thee, 
O Lord, our hearts we raise,’ was rendered by the choir. 
The work of re-roofing the church began on Monday. 
—Manx Paper. 


I call a charm-machine. You put in half a 
guinea at the box-office and you get half a guinea’s 
worth of charm—always exactly the same quantity 
and the same quality guaranteed.—Artur Schnabel. 

The blending of the two lady artistes was delightful 
in ‘O lovely peach,’ from ‘ Judas Maccabeus.’—Lytham 
Times. 

Overture — ‘ The 
Manchester Guardian. 





Battered Bride.’ Smetana.— 








Competition Festival Record 


FESTIVAL TOPICS 
By Harvey GRACE 
NEW BLOOD IN THE JUDGES’ BOX 

The letters of ‘Scrutator’ in last month’s 
Musical Times, and of Mr. Ernest Fowles in the 
present number, serve to remind us that among 
the festival problems of to-day and to-morrow 
there is none more pressing than the bringing in 
—we might almost say the breaking-in—of new 
adjudicators. To say that such a problem exists 
| is to cast no reflection on the little group of men 
|who at present almost monopolise the work. 
|Even those on whom time lays his hand most 
lightly find sooner or later that judging almost 
continuously throughout the spring is not work 
|for men who are far past their prime. The 
|strain is not confined to the actual work. Per- 
| sonally, I have found that the travelling, the 
| shortage of sleep in noisy hotels, and the irregular 
|}and sometimes hurried and in other ways un- 
| satisfactory meals, took far more out of me than 








| the adjudicating, and I believe my experience is 
|that of others. After all, if a man has any 


aptitude for the job he will find the necessary 
stimulus and sustaining power in the doing of it, 
and through his contact with keen audiences, and, 
above all, with crowds of young people, especially 
school-children. But nothing can make up for 
two or three hours’ deficiency of sleep night after 


Street, Marylebone, W.1. ‘night, or do away with the result of meals that 
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tend to be on the hearty side (because they have 
become overdue) and hurried (because of the 
demands of the time-table). 

(Sometimes these demands are avoidably incon- 
venient. I have up my sleeve an article on 
time-tables. . . .) 

Twelve years have passed since I began adjudi- 
cating, and I imagine that all but the very youngest 
of my colleagues of that period begin to feel that 
the time is coming when the burden must be eased. 
Hence the need for the gradually working in of 
new men. In order to realise this need we have 


|The risk is too great. 


only to figure to ourselves the almost simultaneous 


retirement of ten of the twenty-two judges between 
whom (according to ‘ Scrutator’) a third of the 
available engagements are shared. As_ the 
majority of these men have reached what we must 
politely call a ripe maturity, such a contingency 
is not unlikely. The remaining eleven of the elder 
brethren could not cope with the vacancies thus 


have to be called on in the course of a season or 
two. No doubt they would develop into practi- 
tioners at least as good as their forerunners, but 
during the process the festival movement might 
suffer considerably. For it is obvious that, 
welcome—even necessary—as fresh figures, voices, 
faces, and methods might be, continuity of general 


One thing is clear: the working-in of inex- 
perienced judges should not take place at small, 
single-handed—or even double-handed—Festivals. 
When all is said, and 
despite the critics who try to belittle the adjudi- 
cator’s office by seizing on and making the most 
of the few doubtful awards that occur—and, judges 
being human and fallible, must occur—the fact 
remains that the adjudicator is a vital factor in 
the success of a Festival. This is chiefly because 
he has much in common with a public performer— 
we might even say, entertainer. A small Festival 
that has the bad luck to engage for two successive 
seasons a judge who is inaudible, or fumbling, or 
tactless, or entirely deficient in humour and 
friendliness of manner, or obviously incompetent 
in any other way, pays for the mischance dearly 
at the box-office during the next Festival. In 
fact, it is hardly too much to say that a first-rate 
man is far more needed at the small one- or two- 


created, and as a result a large number of more | day rural Festival than at the large urban event. 


or less new and inexperienced adjudicators would | 
|plan suggested a few years ago, whereby com- 


‘ Scrutator’s’ letter contains a reference to a 


mittees who wished to engage comparatively 


| unknown judges (either from motives of economy 


policy and standards of marking are even more so. | 


In order to ensure this the fresh blood must be 
infused gradually. How is this to be done ? 
Those of us who have seen the coming of the 
present problem have for some years past suggested 
that the larger festivals should each year introduce 
at least one comparatively untried adjudicator to 
work in double harness with an old hand. At all 


or in order to help along the leavening process 
advocated above), might obtain information as 
to likely candidates. The suggestion was that the 
Federation headquarters should compile a ‘ register 
of adjudicators’ qualities, made up from secre- 
taries’ reports; these reports to be made 
annually, and the register to be available for the 
use of any secretary or committee.’ I remember 
this idea being put forward, and I recall, too, the 
cold water that was promptly thrown on it. But 
I think, as I thought at the time, that it was 


| sufficiently practicable to be made the subject of 


large Festivals there are many classes in which | 





two—often three—judges are empanelled. A 
newcomer co-operating in such a class will both 
get and give. He will get experience in the most 
practical of ways, and—just because he is a 
newcomer—he will bring a keenness and freshness 
of outlook that will be welcome and useful to his 
seniors. 

How not to introduce newcomers was demon- 
strated some years ago at a large Festival whose 
committee (with a praiseworthy desire to interest 
the public and at the same time add distinction 
to the proceedings) engaged several famous 
composers and instrumentalists. These additions 
to the panel were entirely without Festival 
experience and (so far as I could gather) they had 
no intention of qualifying as judges. I had as 
colleague during a long day of judging crack choirs 
a famous composer. It was a privilege and a 
pleasure to spend the day in his company, and 
his critical comments in the box were invaluable. 
But he shied at the ordeal of facing a couple of 
thousand people from the platform, and he had 
no desire to grapple with the marking sheet. So 
I did all the writing and speaking—for a fee that 
was probably lower than that paid to my far more 
famous and distinguished colleague. 
the committee spent the money on engaging half 
a dozen keen and prospective adjudicators, and 
let them work with the older hands in important 
classes, and single-handed in smaller events and 
in some weeding-out contests, they would have 
been doing a real though unornamental service to 
the Festival movement. 


a full-dress debate at a Federation Conference. 
A few objections to such a register will occur to 
the reader; but further thought will show that 
these objections really count for little, and are 
more than balanced by the advantages. It must 
be remembered that the reports would deal with 
an adjudicator’s qualities rather than with his 
defects ; and that what would amount to a defect 
at one type of Festival may be merely a negative 
quality—sometimes even a virtue—at another. 
Take, for example, two widely different Festivals 
that I remember. One was a small country-town 





/competition at which almost all the work was in 


the chamber music and instrumental solo line. 
Both hall and audience were small, and the pro- 
ceedings were of an intimate type that could be 
conducted in a conversational way. At the other 
Festival, the contests were almost entirely choral, 
and were held in a vast building that had been 
in some period of its history a covered market. 


|The audience was of a size to match, and the 


Now, had)| 


perfect adjudicator for such a milieu would be a 
Boanerges—though, by careful methods, we lesser 
men managed to make ourselves heard. Now, 
reports of the kind suggested might show that 
although A and B were equally competent as 
musicians, assessors, and speakers, A was more 
suitable for small and intimate surroundings, 
whereas B was more at home in what we might 
call the great open spaces. 

Again, at some Festivals the schools play the 
principal part, with choirs, singing games, juvenile 
duettists and soloists, &c. Some judges are in 
their element when dealing with youngsters, but 
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| 
less happy—even inclined to nervousness—in | At the end of the third year an examination will be 
assessing the virtues of highly-skilled adult choirs | held for the Special Diploma, ‘ Graduate of the Royal 
in contests where local rivalry is keen. beara branes HS eng Bap apes Apt 
: .s mi rogte wri e exa TS W ave xclusive e 
The reader who sets his mind to work will, I the letters ‘G.R.S.M., Lond.,’ after their names. Ff, 
believe, come to the conclusion that an adjudi-| 
cators’ register would be not merely an aid to| The following awards have been made: Josiah 
committees who wish to escape duds. It should | Parker Prize _ composition) to Ethel M. Winfield 
develop into something far more positive. In ss; Philip Leslie Agnew ey aera Prize to 
i an ay mies ar r kinds of work. it is} N°™™" Fulton (London), Yelland Richards being very 
adjudicating, as _ all other — : < highly commended, and Mary Couper commended; 
important to avoid putting square pegs into round Goldberg Prize (baritones and basses) to Edgar Elmes 
holes. By showing the squareness and roundness | (London) ; W. A. Richards Memorial Prize (pianoforte) 
at a glance, the register would reduce the risk of|to Florence M. Joseph (Llanelly), Mansel Treharne 
misfits by bringing together the right pegs and | Thomas being commended; Sterndale Bennett Prize 
holes. , | (female pianists) to Zelda Bock (Manchester), Margaret 
Here, then, are two methods of solving the Chamberlain being highly commended, and Eileen 
problem: a self-denying ordinance on the part} ae Margaret Good, and Constance Cox com- 
of big Festivals in the engagement annually of a| —— 
proportion of new judges; and a confidential 
register of adjudicators’ qualities. Qualities, | cages 
observe, rather than defects that are due to| The second Patrons’ Fund Rehearsal of the term, 
inexperience, or to unsuitability for a particular |" March 7, combined opportunities for composers, 
“alah : oa | artists, and conductors. A short Pianoforte Concerto 
type of Festival. In the latter connection @ | by William Lovelock, a concise and effectively written 
report would say something like this : X is so work, was well played by Miss Catherine O’Brien, and 
far not much of a hand at dealing with crowds. | conducted by the composer; Mozart’s C minor 
His voice is not powerful enough for big halls. | Pianoforte Concerto was skilfully performed by Miss 
But we found him excellent at sessions held in| Joyce McGowan Clark, and ably conducted by Mr, H. 
ante-rooms where an intimate, conversational | Foster Clarke. The two vocal items were successfully 
style was in keeping ; and he was also first-rate | SUS by Miss Grace Reynolds (Beethoven's ‘ Ah, 
in keyboard demonstration for with violin, or | Petfido’) and Mr. John Meiron (Handel's Hear, ye 
Fa, et ee pene “ » might be!.’ winds and waves ’), and welcome variety was given to 
a blackboard, as the case might be]. the programme by Mr. Wilfrid Smith’s playing of 
Can there be any question as to the value of a| Chaminade’s Flute Concertino. These last three items 
collection of data of this kind? Would not! were conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
committees welcome it as an aid of the most The Ernest Palmer Opera Study Fund, founded, as 
practical nature? And would any Festival | its name shows, by Sir Ernest Palmer, the honoured 
adjudicator in the long run regard it as other than | friend and benefactor of music, brought about a most 
a means of putting him i: touch with the kind | interesting event in the Parry Theatre on March 11. 
of work he could undertake with the greatest The students of the Royal Manchester College of Music, 
sredit to himself and to the best advantage of |i™ Tespomse to an invitation from this Fund, visited 
“— > = the College, with a complete production, orchestra 
competitors and audience : —- included, of Verdi's ‘ Falstaff.’ The performance was 
Perhaps some adjudicators and Festival secre-| one of great artistic merit both musically and dramati- 
taries will send along their views for inclusion in | cally, and reflected the highest possible credit on the 
our correspondence column. principal, Mr. R. J. Forbes, who conducted. 
The most conspicuous of the many concerts and 
: 7 ea ee recitals during the month were Mr. Angus Morrison’s 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC Brahms recital, in which he showed that the rich 
At a chamber concert on February 4, the third and promise of his student days has now achieved the 
fourth movements of Beethoven's Op. 59, No. 3, were| maturity and insight associated with a fine artist, 
played by a quartet of boy students, and two pieces|and Mr. Thomas Dance’s recital of the whole of 
were played by the rare combination of four ’cellos. In| Schubert’s ‘ Die schéne Miillerin,’ truly a brave effort 
the evening the R.A.M. Club held a meeting in Duke’s | for a young singer. ‘ 
Hall, which was packed to its utmost capacity. The . 
president, Mr. William Wallace, and Mrs. Wallace | 
received the members and their friends. It was a TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
peculiarly pleasant gesture on the part of M. Alfred Successful distributions, which were attended by 
Cortot to offer to play to the gathering, for he himself | representatives of the College, took place at the following 
is principal of the Ecole Normale at Paris. M. Cortot | local centres : Cheltenham, Croydon, Dover, Gloucester, 
was in his very best form, and his programme— | Liverpool, New Cross, Newport, Nottingham, Swindon, 
Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue by Franck and Debussy’s | Southend, Walthamstow, West Ham, and Worcester. 
Preludes, Book 1, gave great pleasure; and I know A gathering of teachers was held at Leeds to meet the 
that the giver of this bounteous feast also derived both | controller, Mr. d’Evry, and a demonstration concert of 
satisfaction and pleasure from his visit to the Academy. | music from the College syllabuses was given by Mr. 
The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship, founded in 1872, | Wilfrid Parry. 


is open biennially in April for competition by male} The annual general meeting of the College was held 
candidates in any branch of music. The last day for|on March 21 at the College. Dr. Warriner presided. 
receiving entries, fees, and certificates of birth is|The reports submitted were duly adopted. Sir R. 
Monday, April 14. | Storrs, Governor of Cyprus, and the Rt. Hon. Sir E. F. 
A Graduate Course—a joint course for the training Stanley, Governor of Madras, were elected Vice- 
of teachers in music—has been instituted with the | Presidents. Sir Granville Bantock and General Sir 
object of enabling such teachers to acquire a qualifi-| H. O. Mance were elected Members of the College 
cation which will be recognised by the Burnham | Corporation. The usual donations were voted to the 
Committee as entitling them to salaries on the Graduate | Organists’ Benevolent League and British Musicians’ 
instead of the Non-Graduate Scale. The Course will | Pensions Society. 
consist of two years full curriculum at either the Royal| The conditions for two South African scholarships 
Academy of Music or the Royal College of Music, | have now been approved by the Board, and will shortly 
followed by a third year of special training in teaching. | be published. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
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One of the new organs recently authorised is now 
completed and full use of it is being made. Work is in 
progress with the other two organs. 

Everything promises well for the performances of 
the opera ‘Tom Jones’ in May. H.R.H. Princess 
Mary will attend the performance on May 23 in aid 
of the Great Ormond Street Hospital for Children. 

A very successful performance of ‘ Dear Brutus 
was given by the College Dramatic Class at the Scala 
Theatre on March 22, under the able supervision of 
Mr. Frederick G. Lloyd. 








Dondon Concerts 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 

The Royal Choral Society sang Bach’s B minor Mass 
at the Albert Hall on February 27, under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent—a performance that would assuredly have 
given the composer the surprise of his life. It was 
magnificent ; and at the same time not quite Bach. 
Some have asserted that they heard all the different 
strands of the polyphony that night. The Albert Hall 
isnot one but many. In some places the sound of the 
Mass must have been a furnace; in others no more 
than a mere gleam seen through glass. To my ears 
the flood of organ tone covered up most of the lower 
part-writing. To give a detail—the throbbing of 
separate crotchets in the ‘ Crucifixus’ was inappre- 
ciable. The pianoforte (continuo) made the illusion of 
coming in regularly after the beat—the fact almost 
certainly being that in Block K of the stalls the 
pianoforte’s echo sounds louder than the original tone. 
Readers must be tired of critics’ repeated grievances 
about the Albert Hall. But let this scribe say outright 
that he would never in his life go there to hear music 
for personal pleasure ; and in the same sentence that 
ifanything he has heard there was fine it was some of 
the big moments in the Mass on February 27. 

Dr. Sargent must have enjoyed the night. To 
command an army, to be sure of oneself, to feel that 
army advancing victoriously—thrills ! That his small 
frame should contain such energy and such a will 
amazes the onlooker. The R.C.S. obviously believe 
in him to a man. The army’s disciplined progress 
over hills and through vales that night was a wonder. 
lempos were sane and persuasive in the choruses, if 
too quick, one felt, in the solos (‘Quoniam tu’ was 
almost scrambled). Bach, one has ventured to guess, 
would have been astounded—at the volume, at the 
brilliance, at the blurr. He might also have found it 
vulgar, after the austere chamber performance one 
imagines him to have had in mind. But the chief 
ause of amazement was that in circumstances so 
wildly remote from the composer’s intention, vast 
masses of the music still remained unshaken and 
undistorted ; and the Sanctus truly justified the 
monstrous magnification; it was, I can assure the 
Idest hands, a terrific experience. 

The soloists were Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Muriel 
Srunskill, Mr. Hubert Eisdell, and Mr. Keith Falkner. 





*‘ SOLOMON ’ 


The proper announcement for the B.B.C. concert 
m February 28 would have been ‘ Second Selection 
from the Oratorio ‘“‘ Solomon,’’ by Mr. Handel, with 
permutations, transpositions, and improved orchestra- 
ton by Sir Thomas Beecham, who will conduct.’ This 
was, of course, the second performance of ‘ Solomon’ 
given in London by Sir Thomas. Three hours being 
onsidered an overdose of Handel (or of anybody else) 


in 1930, it was necessary to select, and the task was | 


lone differently, it appears, on the two occasions. This 
tme the choice consisted mainly of Part 1 (Solomon’s 
piety and monogamous felicity) and Part 3 (his temple 
and his splendour). Part 2—the episode of the two 
mothers and the tributes to Solomon’s wisdom—was 
omitted, but the music was drawn upon to supply 


| deficiencies elsewhere. Thus the opening chorus of 
| Part 2, ‘From the censer curling rise,’ was used to 
| bring in the interval for refreshments, which occurred 
| during the progress of Part 3; and the chorus ‘ From 
| the east unto the west,’ also from Part 2, was used to 
| set matters going again. At two other points there 
| was a sudden harking back to Part 2, once for the aria 


*|* Beneath the vine or fig-tree’s shade,’ and again for 


| the chorus ‘ Swell the full chorus to Solomon’s praise.’ 
| The aria was well worth while, but the chorus is not 
| Handel at his best. 

Some of these displacements were disturbing to the 
dramatic sequence of ideas (which did not matter in 
the least), and here and there they introduced an 
un-Handelian sequence of keys. But they made no 
difference to the joy and beauty of the music. There 
is so much to be known nowadays that one must needs 
leave a number of works to make their own introduction 
| by the chance of performance, and if ‘Solomon’ has 
| been one of them it may be confessed without shame. 
There is less excuse for the conductors whose business 
it has been to find a cure for the staleness of the choral 
|repertory. The work was there for all seekers to 
| discover, and the work of bringing it to light, or 
rather back to light, ought not to have been left to a 
conductor of operas and orchestral concerts who now 
and then takes up choral music as a third string. But 
it has long been Sir Thomas’s habit to walk into various 
domains of music and make himself a reproach to the 
previous occupiers. The performance was good enough 
to be enjoyable. The conductor looked on the bright 
side of the music, and he was supported in his view by 
an alert and well-drilled if hardly an expert choir. 
Expertness would have got more atmosphere into 
‘May no rash intruder,’ and would not have put a 
lumpish accent on every syllable of ‘ Flow sweetly the 
numbers that dwell on his name.’ There was sostenuto 
when it lay in the essence of the music, but little of it 
when it had to be supplied by the mind of the inter- 
preter. The National Chorus is still young. Four 
soloists earned varying degrees of praise, but they were 
not a constellation. M. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


RAVEL’S ‘ BOLERO’ 

The B.B.C. concert of March 7 was chiefly noteworthy 
for a performance of Ravel’s latest work, a Bolero for 
orchestra written last year and dedicated to the dancer 
Ida Rubinstein. Dance music it certainly is, in the 
sense not that it is designed to be danced to, but that 
it is derived from the dance, and the most primitive 
dance at that, for its form is the simplest of all passa- 
caglias, the constant repetition of a single strain. It 
differs only from the sort of thing brought to us from 
the islands of the southern seas by anthropologists in 
that the strain itself is a good long one, and that it is 
scored for an immense modern orchestra which includes 
two saxophones and an oboe d’amore in addition to 
an extra side-drum and pair of trumpets. The side- 
drum begins it with the bare rhythmic outline of a 
bolero, a lonely flute clothes the rhythm with melody ; 
this tune is then taken up by every solo instrument 
in the orchestra. Each soloist as he finishes his solo 
retires into the chorus of accompaniment; the drum 
taps continue, the volume of sound increases though 
the rhythm and the tempo remain provocatively 
|unruffled. The effect of this stationary crescendo is 
jintentionally funny; it is, in fact, a characteristic 
| piece of Ravel’s wit and, unlike some of his recent 
| jokes, it comes off. 
Mr. Frank Bridge conducted vice Sir Thomas 
| Beecham. It is no reflection on Mr. Bridge’s well- 
| known competence to say that the Brahms Double 
Concerto and Schubert’s C major Symphony were given 
}a sound but not very inspired performance. The 
soloists, Mr. Arthur Catterall and Mr. Lauri Kennedy, 
principals of their respective sections in the orchestra, 
| agreed very well together, but it was an occasion when 
| it was wise for everyone—deputy conductor, orchestra, 
| and soloists—to play for safety. F. H. 
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A NEW SYMPHONY BY BAX every bar, for M. Casals was playing it, and in } 
Arnold Bax’s third Symphony, played under Sir| playing beng 4 ty oe cd — a 
concert ou Macch Id wae fully analysed in last month’s| Conviction that the music was a tnasterpiece. "Sw 
Musical Times by Mr. Robert H. Hull, who may be|Cordiality of interpretation is infectious, and wh 
complimented on his prevision of the actual effect. backed up by a demonstration of ‘cello playing as On 
But the greater part of his article, and the whole of | Of the major arts it grew into an experience wort 
the analysis written by the composer and printed in | entering in one’s diary. M. Casals did the sap 
the concert programme, were concerned with quotable | Service to the new Fantasia on Sussex Folk-Songs by 
details, and these, it need hardly be said, could give | Vaughan Williams, so much so that it was not cle 
scarcely a shadow of an outline of the effect that | who wan the applause. Both musicians were herog 
reached the ear and mind. If the music was easier | Of the i ~~ beg ww rey _ 
to listen to than the composer’s first Symphony it; Presented wi he Void Medal o e society. 
was not because of a classical éneniene upon Fantasia is a facile, unpretentious work that employ; 
thematic facts. It was due partly to a simpler and | = eee hoe i se Snel pay ache a 
oes - of Ln Page aad oe A toa ae Ht appropriate to the pages of the folk-song jounal 
o e process by whic e composer arrives at| ' : i 1 
articulateness—in fact, his improvement as a composer. | than to the environment of a concert hall. They 
In the present case the first Symphony naturally | would not ~ their own right get sung or a It 
presents itself as a standard of comparison. Memories | Company with ‘ The Crystal Spring ’ and ‘ Shep ierd’s 
agg ed ee 
years, but a distinct impression remains tha e| : id KNOV D . 
earlier work often had an air of speculation as to its | Tesulting music is slight, and if measured by standards 
musical and mental effect. The later work gives just |0f weight, unimportant. But its very defiance o 
as distinct an impression of positiveness. The move-|§tavity makes it something that ‘cellists may Cleave 
ment most representative of this strengthening power | tO as a relief from the ‘ Kol Nidrei ’ atmosphere. 
is the first. Of the three it is the most self-reliant and The ‘ Overture, Elegy, and Rondo,’ by Arnold Bar 
self-explanatory ; it speaks strongly in its own right | ween — Henry berm brought out * —— .-~ ~~ 
without appearing to seek sanction from some other romenade concerts) was a preparation for the 
principle than music. It is dramatic, but the material | Symphony of the following evening—strangely pro- 
of the drama is musical, and however theme may en- | ag td Be Pace age —. - = Lewd heer 
agg mye po bn gor tine lel eee | bravado of the third. Debussy’s ‘ Rondes de printem 
why. Its most speaking elements are the vigorous | — Dot thatted ry Mhacnnog tga ite 
syncopated six-eight rhythm of the Allegro, the | WaS Somewha jotte we Wi fiat Ae ese OLk- 
glamorous slow section in the middle, and the way in | SOMgs on one hand and the illiam Tell * Overture on 
which, at the end of this, the music is wrested from its | the ma 5 ag - ho a a a and 
somnolence. The weak point is the ending; it is|@PParenmtly a hundred years of rehearsal was not 
possible for an abrupt exit to be supremely right, but ey tic perhaps Mr. rng — mae 
this was like an accidental descent of the curtain at | the concert with admirable ability, became a Lar 
the wrong moment. [oeteernge at this point. At any rate the Phil 


Taking it all round, this movement is one of the best harmonic Orchestra could give no points to Guards 





that Bax has written. It has life and stature; so| bands, and we were not amused. M. 
much so that the other movements did not quite stand | a 
up toit. The second movement suggests a character- R.A. ITALIAN CONCERT 


posse. Its troubled calm and its high, lone trumpet| he Italian concerts at the Royal Academy under 
solos seemed to look beyond pure music to some/ Mr. Anthony Bernard, concluded with a programme in 
unexplained vision, the contemplation of which was| which both the 19th and the 20th centuries were 
too inactive—musically—to set up an achievement | exemplified. Rossini and Verdi in the first part, 
beside that of the first movement. The third move-| pjzzetti and Respighi in the second, stood for recent 
ment makes play with those assertive, drastic-minded | and most recent Italian music. These composers were 
rhythms that enter frequently into Bax’s music but | wey] represented—Rossini by the Overture to ‘ The 
are seldom as trenchant as the composer apparently | Barber’ and one of those freakish quartets he wrote 
intends them to be. And there are changes of tempo | after his retirement: Verdi by the ‘ Stabat Mater’; 
that do not seem either to spring from inherent necessity | pPjzzetti by some exquisite songs, and Respighi by the 
in the music or to build an effect of progress. The|* Trittico Botticelliano.’ A scene from the ‘ Nina 
be movements thus criticised are both on a high plane | pazza per amore’ of Paisiello was an interesting 
accomplishment and imagination; the charge is, | reyival. 
broadly, that they lack the assured creative power of| The performances were wholly satisfactory except 
the first movement. This came to life again, for a| in one or two instances where the music happened to 
few minutes, in the epilogue, which is really part of the | pe exceptionally difficult or exceptionally easy. The 
third movement. It is a finely-inspired passage that | Rogssini quartet, for instance, was exceptionally 
happily brings the curtain down on a note of transcend- | qifficult. It is, and is meant to be, nothing more than 
ence. TheSymphony is one of the major works of British delightful nonsense. It will never do to take it 


music, and one that we could send abroad with) seriously: an attempt to exaggerate its nonsense is 





confidence. M. |also bound to end in disaster. The ‘ Stabat Mater’ 
na of Verdi, on the other hand, is so easy that the per- 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY | former is frequently tempted to add something—to 


stress an accent more than is necessary, to increase the 
: aes ves ag “ - weight of a crescendo or the expression of a pathetic 
in playing Beethoven’s G major Concerto on February ; . : 
20; of the quick recovery; and of the risks taken |P>T@se. But in the main, the performances — 
by habit in players, by whim in conductors, when they | Commendably free from these failings, and Mr. Bernes 
dispense with a score. Sir Thomas Beecham gave us had every reason to be satisfied with the success which 
oo : gave US| attended his initiative. F. B. 


Enough has been said of M. Cortot’s slip of memory 


an almost unknown symphony—Dvorak’s Op. 70, in | 

D minor. It is entirely the work of a first-class com- | 

poser who can do nothing really badly, who has| NEW ENGLISH MUSIC SOCIETY 

strength in his muscle and romance in his heart; but} Madame Ada Slobodskaya, who distinguished herself 

it is rather tame for want of first-class ideas. at the last of the Italian concerts at the Royal Academy, 
The concert on March 7 was anything but tame. | made also a very favourable impression at the concert 

Even Schumann's ‘Cello Concerto lived a full life in| of the English Music Society which took place the 
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bllowing night. Her singing of two Russian songs—|included a setting of twenty-six quatrains from 
Borodin’s Arioso and Moussorgsky’s ‘ Hopak ’—was | Guillaume Apollinaire’s ‘ Le Bestiaire,’ by Louis Durey, 
erttainly one of the most delightful experiences of the |and Ravel’s ‘Chansons Madécasses.’ Music can do 
vening. She sang also Beethoven’s ‘ Ah Perfido,’ | little more for Apollinaire’s compact wit than sharpen 
od sang it well. But it was in the music of her own|the points, and Durey has wisely refrained from 
countrymen that she excelled. |attempting more. These songs would have made an 
The orchestra, conducted by Mr. Anthony Bernard, | even better impression than they did had the singer 
jso gave two exceptionally interesting performances | been more at ease and had Mr. George Reeves played 
{little-known English music—Dibdin’s ‘ The Ephesian|the accompaniments with more conviction. As it 
fatron ’ and Delius’s ‘ Air and Dance.’ The playing| was, Madame Croiza’s fine, if somewhat limited, art 
ad all the delicacy and refinement these exquisitely | was shown to better advantage in some songs by 
elicate and refined pieces demanded. F. B. | Debussy, Chausson, and A. de Castillon. D. H. 
—n SINGERS OF THE MONTH 


ee oe eS nog Suecn's Hall en Madame Lotte Lehmann’s programme at Queen’s 
at Se Saar die dae ae vals at its best. Other | all included several familiar German Lieder (among 
aists ae oe a ier Be ma oy nana shhee |them ‘Ich grolle nicht’) and a few old favourites 
- : “¢ “ | from another world, such as ‘ O del mio dolce ardor’ 
players, won a reputation as interpreters of Brahms. | (taken too fast) and ‘Caro mio ben.’ It is impossible 
As an interpreter of Bach, Casals stands oo No| to tire of this lovely voice. The tonal ingredients are 
other great violinist or ‘cellist exploits quite the same | perfectly mingled—clear-cut consonants, fat vowels 
eo fee pa Pvt | that merge warmly into one another without a suspicion 
iain tah tak & dean ten aatenk tot aol of slurring, and degrees of intensity to fit all physical 
wae WORSE, SES f , |requirements. Madame Lehmann apparently does 
vol a composer. Kreisler makes him too elegant, and not believe in long phrases—not, one feels, because she 
# detracts something from its solidity. The immense has not the wherewithal to sing them, but because for 
majority of violinists and ‘cellists fail partly because | her a better artistic balance is to be secured by easier 
their technical resources—especially in respect of tone | 1 oans ° at jis 
yng — —— ——- — pone Miss Frances Hatfield called herself a mezzo-contralto. 
: lly that Casals’s reading should be remembered Mezzo-soprano would have been better. Even her 
= | Peageeet ae i a oe € lete 5 chain Gnd i ’ | lowest tones were not of contralto timbre. This voice 
Pianists and conductors, soloists and choirs, find in| would gain in efectiveness by being lifted a tone or 
interpretations of Bach provide the best proof of the | two, for with need for a firmer vocal tension the wre ead 
| breath-control might be better. Miss Hatfield’s 
































supreme importance of strict and continuous control | gps : . 
aT rytinee I % : }enunciation was passable, save that in German her 
init : FP. B. modified vowels were often inexact. What was left ? 

ADILA FACHIRI A pretty voice; excellent soft tones; and a way of 


Madame Adila Fachiri is a scholarly rather than |singing good songs as though the singer appreciated 
an inspiring interpreter of Handel, one of whose | their true inwardness. ‘Traum durch die Dammerung’ 
sonatas opened her recital in Wigmore Hall. She did | was beautifully sung. 
nothing amiss, and her broad, full tone suited the music| Mr. Stanley Pope’ (Zolian Hall) had an excellent 
to perfection. But we missed something of the poetic | baritone voice; but he had also much to learn in the 
nature of the slow movements. The two examples of |use of it. One thing: he should assure his listeners 
modern Italian music which followed were interesting | that words have ends as well as beginnings. He was 
as revealing the trend of composition in Italy to-day. | especially careless of final ‘d.’ Mr. Pope must be 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Fantasia is, perhaps, | warned against singing on too slack a breath. There 
uequal in that the composer seems to indulge and | was much unsteadiness through this fault, and 
heck his lyrical impulse in turn, suggesting the freedom | naturally his mezza-voce was specially affected. If a 
ff modernity one moment and the safer paths of| breezy style and unaffected enunciation, allied .to 
tradition the next. Respighi’s Concerto Gregoriano is |natural gifts, make a man a good singer, Mr. Pope 
atleast more mature and the style more uniform. The | passes muster. But the critic asks more than these 
wafting of a Gregorian theme does not lead him to| straightforward virtues. Mr. Pope sings too much 
mysticism, but imposes a certain restraint which | like a gifted amateur to give more than passing pleasure. 
provides an effective contrast to an exuberant tempera- | But fine natural material is there. 
ment. Both works found in Madame Fachiri an ideal} Miss Ruth Welsh sang in a dainty way throughout 
interpreter. F.B. |her #olian Hall recital, and her performance of 
EMILE BAUME | Schubert’s ‘ Musensohn ’ in particular had the right 
Mr. Emile Baume, who made his first public appear- —_ od yee oe es ene. = — ber 
ance in London at Wigmore Hall on March 11, is a| 4p Dageses i ceeen se Vee See he See 
pianist of exceptional promise. His technical virtuosity | the signt scen of getting on top of her high notte —oves 
s obvious, and may be taken for granted in these days cutting them ra i ath’ B pap ge Rigg 
s on a kad ae -7:,. | again on a noiseless breath. ut singing with heac 
oe ee ee bye sere ers |and chest bent forward, as she did, is not conducive 
the mind of an intelligent musician was directing the | yw ar ene fe sone oo pee Pir —— 
fingers. It was perhaps a pity that his programme, F “P Banh pes be fa vod 7 “yt ee sof aan 
in which the chief place was occupied by Liszt’s cee ee ege " 
Sonata, seemed on the face of it to indicate a pre- Still, an interesting performer, who sang better with 
oxcupation with the technical side of his art. Mr. ane Ce aoeneaty Sees oe omy | - a — = 
Baume gave a very brilliant performance of the Sonata, A wo og aay “a ve Hall : = Be agate par new 
but it was in some pieces by Schumann and Chopin |; —~ nena ae ston 0 ~ ge = I G a 
that his gifts were made most apparent. One was Oe ee ee ee aa oe 
ait ; ’ 7 ‘>| songs especially he adapted himself to the needs of 
glad, too, to hear a pianist who could accept his music-making in its more intimate aspects. In opera, 
instrument for what it is without reservation or apology. | 47, Austin tries to make his tone too big, and then his 
D. H. tongue—a refractory member in his case—acts as a 
CLAIRE CROIZA brake to the tone. We all know what must happen 
At the fourth of Mr. Gerald Cooper’s concerts in| when the back of the tongue closes the throat, and the 














ncett# Eolian Hall, on February 18, Madame Claire Croiza | articulating space is confined ; and the fault, of course, 


thei gave a recital of French songs. The programme 





is more liable to persist when singing with an orchestra. 
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Mr. Austin has often been reproached for colourless 
tone. Let him but hit on the obvious way of making 
the back lingual muscles tractable, and the complaint 
will, I think, disappear. It was not to be wondered 
at that his vowel sounds were often too much alike 
in sustained singing, when the air current was restricted. 
In quick songs, where the breath flowed more easily, 
we heard how truly musical Mr. Austin’s voice could be. 
He should be careful not to exaggerate the ends of 
German words, e¢.g., ‘ stehen,’ ‘ sprechen,’ ‘ Kreuzes,’ 
and so on. 

A consistently pleasant quality of tone marked the 
singing of Miss Katherine Brandt (Grotrian Hall) in 
Russian songs, but the singer failed in the more} 
searching test of a German selection, for her charac- | 
terisation was immature and her lower register obviously | 
needed attention. Miss Brandt needlessly held back | 
her climaxes. Perhaps the size of the hall suggested | 
this restraint as desirable. It need not have done so, | 
for Grotrian Hall is just as responsive to big tone as 
any other. H. J. K. 

——-- | 

Miss Gabrielle Joachim, who sang at Wigmore Hall | 
on February 27, had a pleasant mezzo-soprano voice, | 
which at times showed considerable power. It was | 
not always under the singer’s control, and many notes | 
seemed undecided as to their final form and purpose. | 
But it was free and loose. Indeed, one might suggest | 
that what the voice needed was a slight tightening (not 
that terrible state of semi-apoplexy which too often | 
passes for breath-control, but a little mental holding | 
back of the breath). Fortunately it is easier to tighten 
a voice than to loosen it, and it should not be difficult 
for Miss Joachim to show a better line than was in| 
evidence at this recital. The programme consisted of 
Schumann, Brahms, and Bach. Singers with medium 
voices are practically debarred from singing Bach, on 
account of the height and depth to which he expects 
them to go. Miss Joachim sang ‘ Erbarme dich’ and 
an aria from a cantata The low notes were uncon- 
vincing, and too plainly showed the voice’s limitations. 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi played a violin obbligato to the 
Bach, and Miss Ethel Hobday accompanied throughout. 

G7. A. 





In the February number, p. 167, line 9 of account of 
B.B.C. chamber concert, my deplorable handwriting 
occasioned a misprint which I overlooked: instead of 
* terse ’ please read ‘ tense.’ M.-D. C. 








Music in the Suburbs 


‘The Golden Legend’ and ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ 
were sung by the Harrow and Greenhill Choral Society | 
on February 8, under Mr. F. W. Belchamber’s direction. 
South London Philharmonic Society gave Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’ on the same evening, with Miss Ethel 
Waddington and Mr. C. V. Hansell as soloists. Mr. 
Frank Greenfield conducted. On February 19 ‘ Hia- 
watha’ was performed by the South-West Choral Society 
under Mr. Frank Odell. Crystal Palace Choral and | 
Orchestral Society also experimented with a mid-week 
concert on the same evening, and drew a good attend- 
ance for Alec Rowley’s ‘ By the deep: nine!’ Mr. 
Walter Hedgcock conducted. 

The programmes given by Croydon Philharmonic | 
Society under Mr. Alan Kirby on February 25 included 
Elgar’s ‘ Go, song of mine,’ and a setting of the ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ by Dr. George Oldroyd. 

On February 22 Alexandra Palace Choral Society 
gave a concert performance of ‘ Faust,’ under Mr. Allen | 
Gill, and the programme of Ealing Philharmonic 
Society under Mr. Victor Williams consisted of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Meg Blane,’ Stanford’s ‘ Songs of 
the Fleet,’ Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine,’ German’s| 
* Theme and Six Diversions,’ and other items. 

Catford Choral Society, under Mr. A. M. Gifford, 
gave an Irish concert on March 15. 


| 
| 


Music in the Provinces 


BatH.—In thé course of the series of weekly per- 
formances of Beethoven’s symphonies given by Mr. 
Edward Dunn and the Pump Room Orchestra, the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth were presented on February 19 
and 26 and March 5. The Léner Quartet played a 
classical programme on February 25. 

Brccies.—The Orchestral Society has been revived 
after a longinterval. At the first concert, on February 
25, the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony and Quilter’s three 
English Dances were performed, under Mr. Vernon 
Blount. 

BEpDFoRD.—Bantock’s ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ was 
performed by the Musical Society, under Mr. Herbert 
J. Colson, on February 26. The solo singers were 
Mr. Keith Falkner (the Dreamer), Mr. Trevor Jones 
(Christian), and Mr. Howard Fry (Apollyon). 

BIRMINGHAM.—A busy month by the City Orchestra 





| and Mr. Boult stands to be recorded. It began with 


the broadcast performance of Mahler’s ‘ Das Lied von 
der Erde’ on February 13, with Mr. Steuart Wilson 
as soloist. On the following Sunday evening Medtner’s 
first Pianoforte Concerto was performed, probably for 
the first time in England, by Miss Edna Iles. On Sun- 
day, February 23, the programme included Dvorak’s 
fourth Symphony and Vaughan Williams’s Concerto 
Accademico, played by Miss Sybil Eaton. Schumann's 
‘Cello Concerto, played by Mr. Harry Stanier, and a 
Haydn Symphony, were the principal works at the next 
concert, on March 2. Mr. Sammons played Bruch’'s 
G minor Concerto at the Symphony Concert on 
March 6, the Symphony was Brahms’s third, and the 
programme began and ended with Bliss’s ‘ Introduction 
and Allegro’ and Delius’s ‘ Brigg Fair.’ Bruch’s 
D minor Concerto was given by Mr. Paul Beard 
on March 9, when the programme _includec 
Schumann’s first Symphony, the ‘ Barber of Bagdad ’ 
Overture, a Rhapsody, ‘ Merlin,’ by Mr. Frederick 
Bye, a member of the orchestra, and Bax’s ‘ Medi- 
terranean.’———An Elgar evening was given by the 
Midland Musical Society under Mr. Fred J. Clifford on 
February 15. The works chosen were: ‘ The Music- 
Makers,’ ‘Go, song of mine,’ ‘The Snow,’ and the 
‘ Sea-Pictures,’ the contralto soloist being Miss Barbara 
Frewing. The Festival Choral Society gave ‘ The 
Damnation of Faust,’ under Mr. Boult, on March 13, 


| with Miss Elsie Suddaby, Mr. Walter Widdop, and 


Mr. Roy Henderson as principal soloists———The 
chief performances of chamber music were Beethoven's 
late E flat Quartet by the Catterall Quartet, Bax’s 
Oboe Quintet by Miss Lucy Vincent, and the Phil- 
harmonic Quartet, Chausson’s Concerto by Miss Eda 


| Kersey, Miss Mary Abbott, and a string quartet led 


by Miss Gwen Lones. 

BLACKBURN.—Four instruments made at Blackburn, 
by Mr. Clough, were used at a chamber concert on 
March 10, the music played on them being an Adagio 
from a Quartet by Mr. George Hodgson (of Preston) 
and the Minuet and Finale from the first Quartet by 
W. Wolstenholme, who was born at Blackburn. 

Bo_ton.—A varied programme given by the 
Philharmonic Society on March 5, under Mr. Charles 
Risegari, included E. Bristow Farrar’s ‘ The Blessed 
Damozel’ and Elgar’s Te Deum and Benedictus.— 


| The Amateur Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. 


Thomas Booth, on February 26 played Beethoven's 
G major Concerto, with Mr. Frank Rushton as soloist, 
and the first movement of Franck’s Symphony. 
Boston (Lincs.).—The Choral Society gave a concert 
of unaccompanied works in February, the chief item 
being Bach’s ‘ Jesu, Joy and Treasure.’ The pro- 
gramme also included 16th-century anthems, and 
motets by Parry. Dr. Bernard Jackson conducted. 
BouRNEMOUTH.—The chief works given at the 
symphony concerts under Sir Dan Godfrey between 
mid-February and mid-March were Brahms’s third 
Symphony, Glazounov’s fourth, Delius’s ‘ Brigg Fair,’ 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto (M. Anatole Melzak), 
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McEwen’s ‘Solway’ Symphony, and Resthoven’s| Golden Goose.’ Mr. Adrian Boult conducted Beet- 
fourth Pianoforte Concerto (Mr. Beveridge Webster). | hoven’s seventh Symphony and the ‘ Enigma’ Varia- 
One of the programmes opened with a Prelude and | tions. Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, Madame Elisabeth 
Fugue composed, and conducted, by Mr. Arthur| Schumann, and the Léner Quartet were visitors during 
Dennington. | February. 

BRADFORD.—The programme given by the Hallé} CHESTERFIELD.—On February 26, ‘ The Creation’ 
Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty, on March 7,| was given with full orchestral resources for the first 
consisted of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and _ Juliet,’ | time at Chesterfield, the performers being the Chester- 
Franck’s Symphony, Delius’s ‘ Paris,’ and the con-| field Musical Union, under Mr. Frederic Staton, Miss 
ductor’s ‘Irish’ Symphony, the last two being new | Megan Thomas, Mr. E. Humphreys, and Mr. Stanley 
to Bradford.- Mr. Julius Harrison conducted the | Jepson. 








Leeds Symphony Orchestra at the Philharmonic! Drersy.—The Co-operative Choral Society, assisted 
concert on February 23, the chief works being| by a small local orchestra, gave Besly’s arrangement 


‘Carmen’ and Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ under Mr. 


Glazounov’s sixth Symphony and Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso, in which the pianist was Miss Kathleen Frise- 
Smith. At the previous concert the programme had 
included Schumann’s ‘Cello Concerto, played by 
Madame Suggia, and Dvordk’s fourth Symphony, the 
orchestra being the Philharmonic, conducted by Mr. 
Keith Douglas. On March 9, Mr. Douglas conducted 
the West Riding Chamber Orchestra in Stravinsky’s 
Pulcinella,’ Bax’s ‘ Romantic’ Overture, Pierné’s 
Concerto for harp (Miss Gwendolen Mason), and 


Haydn’s ‘Clock’ Symphony.——Other events have | 


included a pianoforte recital by Mr. Erik Brewerton 
it which a group of his songs was sung by Mr. Rowland 


Clegg, a bass.———Mr. Keith Douglas is organizing his | 
third chamber-music Festival, to be held on September | 


30 and October 1. There will be four concerts, with 
programmes of exceptional interest, one of the chief 
features being a specially written nonet for wood and 
strings by Bax. 

BRIGHTON.—The weekly symphony concerts given 
by the Municipal Orchestra under Mr. Jan Hurst 
sustain their high level of merit and musical interest. 
Che chief works in five successive programmes from 
February 12 to March 5 were Franck’s Symphony ; 
Schumann’s first Symphony and the ‘ Emperor’ 
Concerto ; Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony, and ‘ Sche- 
herazade’; Beethoven's fifth Symphony, conducted 
by Sir Henry Wood; Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Mozartiana,’ 
two movements from Berlioz’s ‘ Fantastic’ Symphony, 
and Haydn's‘ Surprise ’ Symphony ; Dvorak’s B minor 
Cello Concerto and Beethoven’s seventh Symphony. 

Bristot.—Constant Lambert’s ‘The Rio Grande’ 

nd Holst’s ‘ The Hymn of Jesus’ were performed by 
the Philharmonic Society on February 15 for the first 
time at Bristol. The pianist in Lambert’s work was 
Mr. Frank Merrick, who also played in Dohndnyi’s 

Variations on a Nursery Theme,’ and whose additions 
to the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony were played after 
Schubert’s two movements. The other works played 
it this exceptionally interesting concert were the 
Handel-Elgar Overture and _ Berlioz’s ‘ Carneval 
Romain.’———A ‘ Ladies’ Night’ concert was held by 
the Royal Orpheus Glee Society on February 27 under 
its new conductor, Mr. A. S. Warrell. Among the 
chief items were Martin’s ‘ All hail, thou lovely Queen,’ 
Cornelius’s ‘ The Hero’s Rest,’ and Balfour Gardiner’s 
Cargoes.’——At the annual concert of the University 
Women’s Choir, also conducted by Mr. Warrell, the 
principal choral works were Rootham’s ‘ The Earth 
loveth the Spring,’ Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘ The Song of 
Shadows,’ Mr. Warrell’s ‘ England, arise !’ and Holst’s 
‘Hymn to Dionysus..———The new Lockier String 
Orchestra, of twelve ladies and one male double-bass 
player, gave its first concert on February 28 under 
the direction of Mr. Harold Bernard. Mr. Charles 
Souper was the flautist in Bach’s Suite in B minor, 
and the other solo artist was Miss Dorothy Silk. 

CARLISLE.—The concert edition of ‘Carmen’ was 
given by the Choral Society under Dr. Wadely on 
February 13, with Miss Blodwen Caerleon as the 
principal soloist. 

CHELTENHAM.—The third of the series of orchestral 
concerts was given on February 24 with the assistance 
of the City of Birmingham Orchestra and Mr. P. J. 
faylor’s choir. Mr. Gustav Holst conducted his own 
orchestral version of Bach’s ‘ Fugue a la Gigue’ and 
the first concert performance of his choral ballet ‘ The 


| of 
| Frederick J. Stevenson on March 14. 

| Doncaster.—Great enterprise was shown by the 
| Doncaster Musical Society, conducted by Mr. H. A. 
| Bennett, in the choice of music for its March concert. 
| The choral works were Holst’s ‘ The Hymn of Jesus’ 
and Bach’s ‘ Sing ye to the Lord,’ and the orchestra 
played Bach’s D minor Concerto, with Mrs. H. A. 
Bennett as soloist. 

GuILpForp.—On March 13 the string players of the 
Guildford Orchestra took part in the subscription 
| concert under the direction of Mr. Claud Powell. Apart 
from Bach’s Three-Pianoforte Concerto arranged for 
strings, the programme consisted of British music, the 

works played being Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Concerto 
| Accademico ’ (Miss Sybil Eaton), an orchestral concerto 
by Mr. David Evans, the Waltz Suite by Nicholas 
| Gatty, and three folk-songs arranged by I'red Adlington. 

Harirax.—Cowen’s rarely-heard ‘Ode to the 
Passions’ was revived by the Choral Society under 
Dr. A. C. Tysoe on March 6.——Mr. Albert Sammons 
played Elgar’s Violin Concerto at the symphony concert 


lon February 20, the orchestra being the Huddersfield 


Philharmonic, under Mr. Keith Douglas. 

HANLEY.—‘ Solomon’ was given by the Stoke-on- 
Trent Choral Society under Sir Henry Wood on 
February 27, the day before the B.B.C. performance 
of the same workin London. A splendid interpretation 
had been prepared by the chorus-master, Mr. E. C. 
Redfern, and three rehearsals were taken by 
Sir Henry.—tThe North Staffordshire District Choral 
Society, conducted by Mr. John James, gave a perform- 
ance of ‘ The Damnation of Faust’ on March 13, with 
Miss Olga Haley, Mr. Francis Russell, and Mr. Herbert 
Heyner as _ principals.- : North Staffordshire 
Symphony Orchestra made one of its rare public 
appearances on March 1, in aid of local charity. The 
programme given under Mr. John Cope included the 
last movement of the ‘ New World’ Symphony. 

HEREFORD.—Beethoven’seighth Symphony, Haydn’s 
’Cello Concerto in D, and Parry’s ‘ English Suite ’ were 
the chief works played by the Orchestral Society under 
Dr. Hull on March 3. 

HicH WycomBe.—The Operatic and Dramatic 
Society gave four capital performances of German’s 
‘Tom Jones’ during March, under the direction of 
Mr. Harold Helman. 

HvucKNALL.—The Philharmonic Society, conducted 
by Mr. Henry Dobson, gave a performance of ‘ Semele ’ 
on February 26. The principals were Miss Kathleen 
Lacey, Miss Florence Goulding, Mr. Frank Watson, and 
Mr. Ronald Cliff. 

HuUDDERSFIELD.—Three choral concerts were given 
during the last week of February. The ‘Sanctus’ 
from the B minor Mass was the chief work in a miscel- 
laneous programme by the Philharmonic Society under 
Mr. J. Fletcher Sykes. The Choral Society gave a 
concert performance of ‘Samson and Delilah’ under 
Sir Henry Coward. The Glee and Madrigal Society, 
conducted by Mr. Ernest Cooper, gave madrigals and 
part-songs, including the first performance of the late 
Dr. T. E. Pearson’s setting of Fiona Macleod’s poem 
‘ Mo-lennav-a-chree.’ 

Hutt.—The Hull Choral Union, formed out of the 
old Vocal and Harmonic Societies, gave fine promise 
for the future in its singing of Dvordk’s ‘ Stabat Mater ’ 


‘+ 
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and Parry’s ‘The Pied Piper’ under Mr. Norman 
Strafford ———-Sir Henry Wood conducted the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on February 20 in Beethoven's 


fourth Symphony and German’s ‘ Welsh Rhapsody.’ | 


——Mozart’s thirty-ninth Symphony and Schubert’s 


‘Unfinished’ were given by the Hull Symphony | 


Orchestra on March 10. 

IpswicH.—The Male-Voice Choir, conducted by 
Mr. Jonathan Job, gave an interesting programme on 
February 12, among the chief items being three 
numbers from Bantock’s ‘ Burdens of Isaiah,’ Arm- 
strong Gibbs’s ‘ Into Exile,’ Elgar’s ‘ The Wanderer,’ 
Hegar’s ‘Phantom Host,’ and two part-songs by 
Stanley Wilson— Tewkesbury Road ’ and ‘ At Sea.’ 

LepspurY.—At the fortieth annual concert of the 
Musical Society, Parry’s ‘The Pied Piper’ was the 
principal item. Mr. H. C. Hooper conducted. 

LrEps.—A concert performance of ‘Oberon’ was 
given at the third concert of the Leeds New Choral 
Society under Mr. Herbert Bardgett on March 12. 
The principals were Miss Elsie Wrigglesworth, Mr. 
Frank Mullings, and Mr. Ernest Allison.——The 
Suite from de Falla’s ‘ El Amor Brujo’ was performed 
for the first time at Leeds on February 22 by the 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Julius Harrison. The 
programme also included Glazounov’s sixth Symphony. 
——Three programmes by the Yorkshire String 
Quartet included Howells’s ‘Lady Audrey’s Suite,’ 
Beethoven's ‘ Harp ’ Quartet, and Debussy’s Quartet. 

LICHFIELD.—The concert edition of ‘Carmen’ was 
given on February 18 by the Musical Society, under 
Mr. Ambrose Porter, with Miss Margaret Harrison as 
principal soloist. 


LivERPOOL.—Dorothy Howell’s ‘ The Rock ’ opened | 


the concert given by the Philharmonic Society, with 
Sir Henry Wood as conductor, on February 26. <A long 
programme included Kodaly’s ‘Hari Janos’ Suite, 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto (Miss Isolde Menges), 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 102, and Vaughan Williams’s 
‘The Lark Ascending.’ The London Symphony 
Orchestra gave a concert under Mr. Albert Coates on 
February 14 Parry's ‘ The Pied Piper’ was given 
by the Whitefield Musical Society at Crane Hall on 
February 22, under Mr. J. Leonard Atkinson.——The 
Catterall Quartet played Dohndnyi in D flat at a 
Rodewald concert. 

Lowestort.—Mr. Dale Smith and the Lowestoft 
Male-Voice Choir sang Thomas Wood’s ‘ Five Sea 
Songs ’ as part of a well-chosen programme given under 
Mr. A. E. Mallett’s direction. 

MANCHESTER.—Our Manchester correspondent writes 
in another column about the Hallé performance 
of Mahler’s ninth Symphony. The other works in 
this programme (February 27) were, no doubt of 
set purpose, unimportant. The chief features of 
recent concerts have been: (February 13) Harty’s 
“Comedy Overture,’ Glazounov’s sixth Symphony, 
Elgar’s ‘Cello Concerto played by Mr. Gaspar Cassado, 
and Ravel's ‘ La Valse’; (February 20) ‘ The Damna- 
tion of Faust,’ with Miss Isobel Baillie, Mr. Francis 
Russell, and Mr. Harold Williams as_ principals; 
(March 6) d’Indy’s ‘Symphonie sur un théme mon- 
tagnard francais,’ Dvordk’s ‘ Otello’ Overture, and 
Suk’s ‘ Overture Fantastique’; (March 13) Brahms’s 
first Symphony, Schumann’s first Symphony, in a ‘new 
edition’ by Sir Hamilton Harty, and Beethoven's 


fifth-———Three Symphonies were played at the 
Municipal concert on February 17: Mozart’s G minor, 
Beethoven’s fifth, and the ‘New World..——The 


London Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Albert Coates, 
played at the Brand Lane concert on February 22. A 
week later the Léner Quartet was engaged.——— 
Brahms’s Pianoforte Quartet was played at a Tuesday 
mid-day concert by Miss Lilian Grindrod and a quartet 
led by Mr. Leonard Hirsch. Gerhardt and Schnabel 
have been visitors. 

Norwicu.—The Philharmonic Society, under Dr. 
Statham, performed ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ ‘ Blessing, 
glory, wisdom, and thanks,’ and Purcell’s Te Deum 
in D, on February 27. 





NoOTTINGHAM.—A lecture concert of Elizabethan 


| madrigals was given on February 27 by Mr. William 


Woolley and his Choral Society. A large audience 
heard singing of the high standard for which this choir 
is noted. 

OxForp.—On March 2, the Eglesfield Musical Society 
conducted by Mr. Reginald Jacques, gave two per- 
formances of Parry’s ‘ Job.’ The principal soloist was 
Mr. Crawford McNair. On the same evening the 
Oxford Orchestral Society gave a concert under Mr 
Guy Warrack with Sir Hugh Allen as pianist in 
Mozart’s A major Pianoforte Concerto. A visit of 
the Tudor Singers to Carfax Assembly Rooms on March 
9 clashed with a concert of the Oxford Choral Society 
at the Town Hall. On another occasion three of 
the Dolmetsch family were giving a concert at Carfax 
rocms the while Paul Robeson and Wolfi were at the 
Town Hall. 

PLYMOUTH.—Mackenzie’s ‘My soul would drink 
those echoes,’ and a five-part madrigal by Dr. Lake 
to Marlowe’s ‘ Come live with me,’ were sung by the 
Madrigal Society under Dr. Lake on February 19.— 
The Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. Walter P. 
Weekes, joined Mr. H. Moreton in Rheinberger’s 
second Organ Concerto on February 26. 

READING.—The whole of ‘ The Messiah’ was per- 
formed at the University on March 5 by a choir of 
men, women, and boys from the University, Bradfield 
College, and Wellington College, under the direction 
of Mr. W. K. Stanton. The orchestra was local and 
largely amateur. Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Margaret 
Balfour, Mr. Philip Warde, and Mr. William Barraud 











| were the principals. 


SHEFFIELD.—A varied programme given by the 
University Musical Society, under Prof. Shera, on 
March 6, included Somervell’s ‘ The Forsaken Merman,’ 
Dyson’s ‘ Evening,’ the ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, and 
Franck’s ‘ Variations Symphoniques,’ played by Mrs 
J. B. Leathes———‘ Scheherazade ’ was played by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Prof. Shera, at the 
Empire Theatre Sunday concert on February 23.— 
The Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Daley, played 
Mozart’s G minor on March 2.——The London Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a concert under Mr. Albert 
Coates on February 21. Bach's ‘ Glory to God ’ and 
Darke’s specially written ‘ Ye watchers and ye holy 
ones’ were the chief numbers in the programm 
given by the Eva Rich Ladies’ Choir on March 8. 

WALLASEY.—The Philharmonic Society, now in its 
third year, gave a performance of ‘ King Olaf’ on 
March 8, under the direction of Mr. T. J. O. Jones. 

WatsaLL.—The Philharmonic Society, conducted 
by Mr. Ambrose Porter, gave ‘ Acis and Galatea ’ and 
Parry’s ‘Ode to Music’ on March 6, The principals 
were Miss Joan Elwes, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr 
Frederick Woodhouse. 

York.—Bliss’s ‘ Pastoral’ was the chief work in a 
programme of varied and well-sustained interest given 
by the Musical Society on March 11, under Dr. Bairstow 
The solo vocalist was Miss Joan Elwes. The choir also 
sang Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘ La Belle Dame sans merci’ 
and the orchestra took part in Bach’s second Concerto 
for two pianofortes. 











MANCHESTER 

Mahler’s ninth Symphony was played for the first 
time in England at the Hallé concert on February 27 
under Harty, who had devoted three rehearsals to its 
preparation. Not being permitted attendance at 
rehearsals because of outspoken comments in these 
columns a year ago, my impressions, based on one 
hearing, even when following with a score, can have 
no final value. It plays for eighty minutes, but 
despite this length there was no sense of tedium, 
because its structure is essentially simple and its 


| development, though carried (as many may think) to 


inordinate lengths, maintains throughout complete 
connection in thought and expression, never losing 
shapeliness of form or content. It makes quite ab- 


| normal demands on the technique of all players, notably 
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| 
so in the wind department, and there is abundant | Concerto, Miss Isolde Menges Brahms’s Violin Concerto, 


justification for the comment that Mahler’s players | 
must all be soloists. One has often heard that the | 
pre-eminence of Mahler as a conductor of all other | 
sorts of music had inevitably and unconsciously 
moulded his receptivity to many of these influences, 
but to-day, less than ever before, is it either possible 
1 permissible to remain outside such influences, 
whether as conductor or composer. Mahler’s powers 
of complete assimilation do not prevent his giving 
quite a definite individuality to the sweep of that 
ypening movement which we, hearing it for the first 
time twenty years after it was born, may find Straussian 
or even Elgarian in the nervous energy of its leaping 
figures—but its eloquence owes naught to either. 
Similarly, the sustained altitude and cloudless serenity 
of the string writing in the Finale could never have | 
been quite what they are without ‘ Parsifal,’ but where 
in the symphonic writing of the past twenty years can 
one point to music which even remotely approaches 
such transparency of expression, and what one can 
only regard as that other-worldly quality pervading 
its closing pages? Knowing the antagonisms and 
frustrations that clouded his latest years, well may | 
we imagine him in this valedictory thinking, as| 
Cavalcanti of old, ‘Go, song of mine, to break the} 
hardness of the heart of man.’ At least one listener | 
an declare that no other music (other than Elgar’s) | 
has brought him into such spiritual affinity with the 
‘ beyond the veil.’ 

The testimony of those acquainted with the work had | 
led to expectations of some tonal extravagance, if not 
of actual brutality, in the Rondo Burleske, but com- 
plete lucidity and coherence were its dominating 
features, and unless Harty moderated very considerably 
the harshness of Mahler’s writing, one heard nothing 
of the ‘ hell-let-loose sort of combination of melodies ’ 
which so impressed Samuel Langford in the Amster- | 
iam Festival performances in 1920, which only shows, | 
I suppose, how very far wide of the mark it is to 
haracterise Mahler as ‘ modern.’ 

The second movement in his much-prized Landler 
form, with its thrice-varied rate of slow waltz move- 
ment, was surpassingly lovely, constantly undergoing 
swiftly subtle changes of orchestral colour comparable 
to the play of light on some rich-hued dress fabrics ; 
for many this movement held, on that account, the 
itmost fascination, but a closer analysis of its appeal 
not improbably would fasten on the delicately sure 
poise of its rhythmical grace. 

At Manchester we have come late to Mahler, perhaps 
too late to savour him with the gusto of the true 
Viennese or Amsterdam devotees, but only the perverse 
could faii to see that Manchester was profoundly 
moved—much more so than we were when Richter 
was giving us our early course of Brahms, for instance— | 
and if Harty sees his way to the espousal of Mahler 
and Sibelius symphonic works with anything like the 
zest of, say, his Berlioz enthusiasm, then performers 
and public alike will have cause to be grateful for such 
enrichment of experience. Everybody had worked 
like Trojans to make No. 9 worthy of the Mahler 
series, which at Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
ind finally, on April 15, in Queen’s Hall, has been the 
yutstanding feature of the country’s musical life this | 
winter. =. me 





HASTINGS FESTIVAL 

The third annual Festival was held at Hastings in 
the last week of February, under the direction of | 
Mr. Basil Cameron. A Festival at a south-coast resort 
is an intensification of the normal activity of the 
municipal orchestra ; intensification means augmenta- | 
tion up to sixty players; it also means the visit of | 
eminent soloists to play concertos, and so satisfy the | 
pardonable interest of the holiday-making public in | 
musical personalities. The Hastings Festival this year | 
was innocent of symphonies but rich in concertos. | 
There were five in three concerts: Mr. Rubinstein | 
played very brilliantly Brahms’s second Pianoforte | 


| Sibelius’s music, grey and rather bleak. 


Mr. Gaspar Cassado Elgar’s ‘Cello Concerto, Miss 
Harriet Cohen Bach’s D minor Pianoforte Concerto. 


|In addition, at the second concert Mr. Cyril Scott 


played his own Pianoforte Concerto, which is pleasant 
to the ear and interesting as a ‘ period piece.’ This 
kind of harmonic impressionism, invented by Debussy, 
is not adequate to fill out the full-length form of a 
concerto, but is better suited to small salon pieces such 
as Mr. Scott writes gracefully, and did in fact play at 
this concert. None the less, the Concerto has vitality 
even now when we see that music was not after all to 
develop along that particular path. At the third 
concert, two new Suites of rather lighter music by 
Frederic Austin and Cecil Milner were played for the 
first time. The remaining two concerts consisted of 
a Wagner programme conducted by Sir Henry Wood, 
and a choral concert at which a concert version of 
‘ Merrie England ’ was sung. 

The most important event to the visitor was the first 
performance in England of two novelties by Sibelius : 
the twenty-year old tone-poem ‘ Night Ride and 
Sunrise ’ (Op. 55), and the quite new Prelude (Op. 109) 
written for a production of ‘ The Tempest ’ at Helsing- 
fors last year. Mr. Cameron, like the rest of us, 
finds the personality of Sibelius refreshingly different 
from that of any contemporary composer. So much 
so that, having occasion recently to conduct the fourth 
Symphony at a Philharmonic concert, he took the 
trouble to go to Finland and meet Sibelius personally. 
He brought back with him these two scores. Different 


|as they are in character, purpose, and design, it was 
| possible on hearing both at the same concert to detect 
| more easily the way in which Sibelius’s mind works 
| than at the rare performances of his larger works. 


The 
unit of thought seems to be a figure; not a motif, nor 
a theme, and certainly not a tune, but a melodic figure. 
Repetition and development eventually evolve a 
melody from the persistence of these rudimentary 
melodic ideas. In the case of the ‘ Tempest ’ Prelude, 
which is at least as effective gud storm music as anything 
in Wagner, and being single-minded leaves a more 
simple and clear-cut impression, the strong cohesion 
of the music is due to the simple and ingenious structure 
of an inner pedal surrounded by different rhythmic 
figures on strings, wind, and drums threading in and 
out of one another in a crescendo of tension, until a 
touch of Prospero’s magic wand dissolves it and the 
storm gradually abates in a way realistically true to 
nature. Dramatically this short piece must be perfect 
in the theatre, but it is quite good enough to stand 
by itself in the concert hall. 
‘ Night Ride and Sunrise’ is a tone-poem which, as 
Mrs. Newmarch says, stands half-way between the 
symphonic poems with a definite literary basis and the 
pure symphonies. It has no specific programme, but 
‘only an intelligible psychological significance’; it is 
the experience of the average man left alone with 
Nature in the circumstances of the title. If it is 
romantic, it is quite unsentimental and like all 
Sibelius does 
not arrest the attention with a tune, but he first creates 
a clear and bracing atmosphere by his peculiar use of 
small figures of melody and rhythm _ insistently 
reiterated, and then we find as we breathe this keen air 
that this strange music is, after all, intelligible and 
attractive. This tone-poem naturally falls into two 
clearly differentiated though not disconnected groups, 
of which the latter is more like the early morning 
music of Wagner and Grieg. Yet one has only to 
mention the names of other composers (one might 
compare Sibelius’s technical methods with those of 
Holst) to see at once how completely individual is 
Sibelius and how obstinately he remains in a category 
of his own, the shyest and most baffling of contemporary 
composers. F. H. 








The English tour of the German Singers which had 
been planned for this Spring has had to be abandoned 
owing to a variety of obstacles. 
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THE BACCH4:’ AT CAMBRIDGE 


No less bold than the Cambridge Greek Play Com- 
mittee’s decision to produce Euripides’s ‘ The Bacche ’ 
was Mr. Dennis Arundell’s idea of supplying music for 
the occasion by rifling Handel’s operas. Greek tragedy 
and classical Italian opera suggest an odd mixture 
Yet in effect the result was highly successful. Mr. 
Arundell’s arrangement of the airs was a most skilful 
piece of joinery, and the scoring for a small orchestra 
of strings, hautboy, flutes, and drums was excellently 
done by Mr. Radcliffe The music flowed, and the words, 
sung for the most part by four soloists, fitted it with a 
surprising naturalness. Of the singers two, Messrs. 
Lewis (tenor) and Trevelvan (baritone), were first-rate, 
orchestra, partly professional, played very 
beautifully under Mr. Bernhard Ord’s direction. The 
main body of the chorus had little to sing, but sang 
that little well enough, and their ritual dances, executed 
with a fanatic intensity, would have been exactly right 
but for their uncomely costumes D.H 


and the 








Music in Scotland 


ARBROATH Arbroath Choral Union (conductor, 
Mr. A. H. Fithvan) closed its season with performances 
of Handel's ‘ Alexander’s Feast ’ and Pointer’s concert 
selection from Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 

AUCHTERMUCHTY.—Auchtermuchty and _ District 
Choral Union sang Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ The Death of 
Minnehaha ’ and some part-songs at its closing concert 
Mr. Andrew Dall (Kirkcaldy) conducted. 

BRECHIN At its annual concert Brechin Amateur 
Musical Society (conductor, Mr. George Smith) pre- 
sented Mendelssohn's ‘ Forty-second Psalm,’ Coleridge- 
Tavlor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ and a ‘ Choral 
Rhapsody on Scottish Airs’ by Percy Fletcher. 

Cupar.—Cupar Choral Union (conductor, Mr. 
Douglas K. Patrick, Dundee) closed the season with a 
concert of part-songs instead of its usual oratorio 
performance 

DUNDEI At a recital given in Tay Square Parish 
Church, the Dundee Male-Voice Choir, conducted 
by Mr. T. P. Gillies, sang a number of part-songs and 
negro spirituals 

DUNFERMLINE.— The programme of the Dunfermline 
Amateur Orchestral Society’s annual concert comprised 
Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, Mozart’s ‘ Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik,’ Wagner’s Introduction to the 
third Act of ‘ Lohengrin,’ Messager’s Suite ‘ The Two 
Pigeons,’ and Johann Strauss’s ‘ Gipsy Baron’ Over- 
ture The concert was under the skilled direction of 
Mr. J. Peebles Conn, who conducts also the Glasgow 
and Greenock Amateur Orchestral Societies. 

EDINBURGH At one of the series of Historical 
Concerts arranged by Prof. Tovey at Edinburgh 
University, the Edinburgh String Quartet played a 
Haydn Quartet in F minor, Op. 55, No. 2, Beethoven’s 
Quartet in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6, and Schubert’s 
A minor Quartet, Op. 29.——-At the second meeting 
of the forty-second session of the Edinburgh Bach 
Society, the programme was devoted to music written 
by Bach for members of his family, and included the 
two Concertos for three claviers and strings, some 
Inventions and Sinfonias for clavier, and the cantata 
* Wiederstehe doch der Siinde’ and aria ‘ Vergnugte 
Ruh,’ both for contralto Ihe St. Andrew Amateur 
Orchestral Society (conductor, Mr. W. Watt Jupp 
gave its annual concert. The programme included 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony, Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor’ 
Pianoforte Concerto (soloist, Mr. Graeme Winram), 
Holst’s arrangement of Purcell’s ‘ Married Beau’ 
music, and Schubert’s ‘ Rosamundse Overture.— 
Edinburgh Royal Choral Union gave a performance of 
Handel's under the direction of Mr 
Greenhouse Allt —Edinburgh Catholic Choral Society 
conductor, Mr. W. B. Moonie) selected Weber's 
‘ Jubilee’ Mass in G for performance at its tenth 
annual concert, and sang also some part-songs 


“Solomon ’ 


The Scottish String Quartet brought its third season 
of chamber concerts to a close with performances of 
Beethoven's Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1, Brahms’s 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 51, No. 2, and Dyson's 
‘ Rhapsody,’ Op. 7, No. 1. The choir of St. John’s 
Church, Princes Street, gave a performance of Elgar's 
‘Dream of Gerontius,’ Mr. Ralph T. Langdon con- 
ducting ———At the sixth Reid Symphony Orchestra 
concert, Prof. Tovey, with a special choir of a hundred 
and fifty voices, got together by Mr. Greenhouse Allt 
and the Reid Orchestra, directed performances of 
Bach’s Latin Magnificat in D, Brahms’s ‘ Song of 
Destiny,’ Mozart’s G minor Symphony, and Beethoven's 
‘Consecration of the House’ Overture. At the 
seventh Reid concert the orchestra played Dvordak’s 
| third Symphony, Op. 76, Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio’ 
| Overture, J. B. McEwen’s ‘Grey Galloway,’ and 
|} Cornelis Voormolen’s ‘ Baron Hop’ Overture. The 
soloist was Miss Gabriele Joachim, mezzo-soprano, a 
grand-daughter of the great Joseph Joachim, one of 


ae 

whose arias she included in her programme.——Prof 
| } 
| 





Tovey’s Sunday concerts included (1) a recital by 
Mr. Greenhouse Allt, organ, and Mr. Kenneth Anderson 
violin ; (2) a pianoforte recital by Prof. Tovey, with 
a programme devoted to Chopin; (3) a concert at 
which, with the assistance of the strings of the Reid 
Orchestra, Bach’s Concertos in C major and D minor 
for three claviers and strings and Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso No. 9 were given, with Mr. Robert Howells 
as conductor, and Elgar's ‘ Introduction and Allegro 
for Strings,’ with Prof. Tovey as conductor ; and (4) a 
violin and pianoforte recital by Miss Jelly d’Aranyi 
and Prof. Tovey, with, as programme, Beethoven's 
‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata, Brahms’s Sonata in G major 
Schubert’s Sonatina in G minor, and Ravel’s ‘ Tzigane.’ 

FALKIRK.—At the second orchestral concert of thé 
Falkirk and District Choral Union, the programme 
included Mendelssohn’s ‘ Ruy Blas’ Overture, the 
first movement of Mozart’s G minor Symphony, 
Berlioz’s ‘ Hungarian March,’ Weber's ‘ Invitation to 
the Waltz,” and Edward German’s ‘Henry VIII 
Dances.’ Mr. Charles Dorman, being now resident at 
Glasgow, made his last appearance as the Union's 
conductor. 

ForFAR.—Forfar Choral Union gave a performance 
of Handel’s ‘ Samson,’ Mr. Stephen Richardson, Perth, 
conducting. 

GLascow.—Schnabel gave a pianoforte sonata 
recital, the programme compfising Mozart’s Sonata 
in F (K. 332), Schubert’s posthumous Sonata in 
C minor, and Beethoven's B flat Sonata, Op. 106 
Kubelik followed with a violin recital, the programm« 
including Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ a_ Violin 
Concerto in B flat by Kubelik himself, and charac- 
teristic pieces by Paganini and Sarasate-———At the 
second chamber concert of the Glasgow Bach Society, 
the Society’s Chamber Orchestra, under Mr. Henry 
Havergal’s direction, played Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
No. 7, in B flat, Mozart’s ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik,’ 
Bach’s Violin Concerto in G minor (a transcription of 
the Klavier Concerto in F minor), played by Miss 
Margaret Ludwig, and a Bach oboe d’amore Concerto 
in A major (a transcription of the Clavier Concerto 
in the same key), played by Mr. T. C. Greig, of the 
Edinburgh Reid Orchestra. The transcriptions are in 
each case claimed to be a re-adaptation to the instru- 
ment for which Bach originally wrote the work. Miss 
Bloss Heron sang arias with oboe d’amore obbligato 
from two of Bach’s Church Cantatas.— —The pro 
gramme of Glasgow University Orchestral Society's 
annual concert included Haydn's ‘ Clock’ Symphony 
Beethoven’s ‘ Coriolanus’” Overture, Mozart’s ‘ Ein 
kleine Nachtmusik,’ four dance movements from 
Handel’s ‘ Alcina,’ and three short pieces by Gabrie! 
Fauré. Prof. Herbert Smith conducted.——At th: 
fourth of their subscription series of chamber concerts 
the Fellowes String Quartet played Haydn’s Quartet 
in G, Op. 64, No. 4, Mozart’s Quartet in D minor 
(K. 421), and, with Mr. Philip Halstead at the piano- 





forte, the Brahms Quintet, Op. 34. 
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GREENOCK.—The programme of the Greenock 
Amateur Orchestral Society’s closing concert, directed 
by Mr. J. Peebles Conn, included a Haydn ‘ Solomon’ 
Symphony in G, Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio’ Overture, 
Mozart’s ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik,’ the ballet music 
from Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ and one or two trifles ——-The 
Fellowes String Quartet, Glasgow, gave a chamber 
concert. The programme comprised Haydn’s Quartet 
in G, Op. 74, No. 3, Mozart’s ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik, 
nd, with Mr. Wilfrid Senior as pianist, Dvorak’s 
Quintet, Op. 81. 

HELENSBURGH.—At the fourth of the 
Helensburgh subscription concerts the Budapest Trio 
played Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor, Beethoven's 
frio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, a Trio in F by F. Laloux, 
ind ‘ Three Nocturnes’ by Ernest Bloch. 

KiLMACOLM.—At its annual concert, Kilmacolm 
Choral Society (conductor, Mr. W. Hyslop Mundell) 
sang Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’ 
ind some part-songs and madrigals. 

KIRKCALDY.—The programme of the Kirkcaldy 
Orchestral Society’s annual concert included Mozart’s 
‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, a ‘ Lohengrin’ Fantasia, Keler 
Bela’s ‘ Rakoczy’ Overture, Elgar’s ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’ March No. 1, and Edgar Barratt’s 
‘Coronach.’” Mr. J. M. Cooper conducted. 

PERTH.—At its annual concert, Perth Orchestral 
Society (conductor, Mr. R. P. M‘Glynn) played a 
Haydn Symphony in D, Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis’ 
Overture, a Selection from ‘ Tannhauser,’ an Overture, 
‘Plymouth Hoe,’ by Ansell, a ‘ Scottish Fantasia’ by 
David Stephen, and the Edward German ‘ Henry VIII. 


series of 


Dances..———Mr. Stephen Richardson’s Choral Society 
chose Handel’s ‘Samson’ and Stanford’s ‘ The 
Revenge’ for presentation at its annual concert. 


Mr. Richardson conducted. 

GENERAL.—At the fifth of the ‘ international cele- 
brity’ concerts, the performers were Vronsky, 
announced as ‘ The World’s Greatest Lady Pianist,’ 
Mozjoukine, ‘ The Phenomenal Polish Bass,’ Florence 
Austral, soprano, and John Amadio, flautist ——At 
the fourth of the Max Mossel series, Madame Elisabeth 
Schumann and Mr. Arthur Rubinstein gave a vocal 
and pianoforte recital_——-The Glasgow Orpheus Choir 
gave concerts at Greenock and Kilmarnock. 


Music in Jreland 


BeLFast.—Apart from the competitive Festival 
February 25 to March 8), the chief event has been the 
Philharmonic Society’s concert on February 14. The 
performance of Harty’s ‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’ 
under Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, was reported to be very 








good, but not so good as that of eleven years ago. The 
solo part was sung by Mr. Frederick Taylor. The 
other choral work was Smyth’s ‘ Hey nonny no.” Mr. 


Philip Whiteway, a member of the orchestra, played 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ The Lark Ascending’ and Miss 
Irene de Marik Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor ’ Concerto.—— 
Ihe London Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Albert 
Coates, played at Ulster Hall on February 17. 

COLERAINE.— Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’ was given 
in the Town Hall on February 28 by Portstewart Choral 
Society, a choir of sixty voices under the direction of 
Mr. S. B. Dann. 

DusBLIN.—Brahms’s first Symphony and_ the 
‘ Enigma’ Variations were the principal works per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Society under Col. Brase 
on February 22. The programme opened with an 
Overture by M. Jean du Chastain, who was also the 
soloist in Liszt’s E flat Pianoforte Concerto.——The 
programme of the Civil Service Choir, on March Il, 
included Stanford’s ‘ The Sword of Erin ’ and an excerpt 
from Berlioz’s ‘ Childhood of Christ.’ Mr. Hubert 
Rooney conducted. The London Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Coates, gave a concert on February 
15.—Prof. Tovey and Madame Fachiri played two 
Sonatas by Hindemith for the Royal Dublin Society 
on February 17. 








Music in Wales 


ABERGAVENNY.—The Abergavenny and _ District 
Choral Union gave its first concert in the Town Hall 
on February 27, singing ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ 
Elgar’s ‘It comes from the misty ages,’ and Eaton 
Faning’s ‘Song of the Vikings.” Mr. P. M. Heins 
conducted. 

BanGcor.—The programmes of the University 
concerts have included the Corelli Sonata in E minor, 
played by twelve violins en masse, a Trio for oboe, 
flute, and pianoforte by Leeillet, and a Phantasy for 
pianoforte and string quartet by Kenneth Harding. 
On March 6, Delius’s second Violin Sonata and the 
Horn Trio were given. The sixth and last special 
concert, on March 13, was mainly devoted to music in 
celebration of St. David, and consisted of nursery 
rhymes, folk-songs, and various solo and orchestral 
arrangements. Miss Kathleen Washbourne played 
‘The Lark Ascending,’ and a set of variations on an 
original theme by Hubert Davies was played by the 
College Trio. Mr. E. T. Davies conducted. At the 
Musical Club concert on March 5 Michael Mullinar gave 
a brilliant performance of Bax’s second Violin Sonata. 

CarpiFF.—The Monday concerts of the National 
Orchestra of Wales during the past month included 
Beethoven’s Rondino for wood instruments, ‘ Till 
Eulenspiegel,’ Gluck’s Overture to ‘ Iphigenia in Aullis,’ 
a concert of the works of younger English composers 
which included two very taking pieces by Reginald 
Redmond, and the Bach-Elgar Fugue.——At the 
Wednesday concerts for students we have had Bach’s 
Suite in B minor for flute and strings, Stanford’s 
‘ Irish ’Symphony, Mendelssohn’s‘ Italian ’ Symphony, 
and other items.——The Thursday Symphony Concerts 
have brought forward a Divertimento by Mozart 
(No. 17, in D) for strings and horns, an Elgar concert 
(when ‘ In the South,’ Violin Concerto, and ‘ Falstaff ’ 
were given), Brahms’s Symphony No. 3, Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, Bach’s Concerto for two 
pianofortes, played by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 
son, and Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Carnival of Animals.’ -The 
Saturday Children’s Concerts have included some of 
the lighter orchestral works of various composers 
On February 16 Mr. Herbert Ware’s orchestra gave a 
concert which included the ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony, 
and the ‘ Oberon ’ Overture. ———On March 2 the Cardiff 
Musical Society, conducted by Mr. Warwick Braith- 
waite, sang Mendelssohn’s second Psalm, and a number 
of part-songs by Brahms, Bantock, Stanford, and Elgar, 

RHoNDpA.—Arrangements are progressing for an 
extended musical Festival in May. 

SwaNnsEA.—At the Patti Pavilion, on March 4, the 
National Orchestra of Wales, conducted by Mr 
Warwick Braithwaite, played the Overture to Cima- 
rosa’s ‘ The Secret Marriage,’ the ‘ Royal Hunt’ and 
‘ Storm ’ from Berlioz’s ‘ Trojans,’ and the Good Friday 
music from ‘ Parsifal,’ besides other items. 

GENERALLY.—Inaugural meetings have been held 
with a view to the formation of a Union of Musicians 
throughout the Principality. The object is to link up 
all music-makers in Wales (professional and amateur) 
in a sympathetic union for the uplift of musical art in 
Wales, by organizing local gatherings and conferences, 
and systematising music study in village institutes and 
study circles. The revival of a one-time popular 
musical journal, Y Cerddor (‘ The Musician ’), has been 
promoted with the intention of making it the main 
line of communication of the Union.——One of the 
activities of the National Council of Music has been the 
organization of visits to schools of chamber-music trios 
attached to the University Colleges for the purpose of 
giving lecture-concerts to the scholars. Hitherto 
these have been largely financed by private generosity, 
but the University and educational authorities have 
now recognised their value, and it is hoped that by a 
system of grants, arrangements will be placed on a 
more permanent basis. 
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Musical Wotes from Abroad 


BERLIN 

Ernst Krenek, the composer of ‘ Johnny spielt auf,’ | 
has brought out another new opera, ‘ Das Leben des | 
Orest.’ It was given for the first time at Leipsic a 
few weeks ago, and performed at the Berlin State 
Opera at the beginning of March. Krenek, who in his 
various operas has experimented in all the styles 
proclaimed as modern and revolutionary, has now 
arrived at ‘grand opera,’ as Meyerbeer and Verdi 
practised it. This return to old traditions might have 
been laudable if, with the pomp and splendour of 
grand opera, its wealth of melody and its other musical | 
qualities had also been revived. In this respect, | 
however, Krenek is far from successful. There is no 
lack of melody, but in the main it is vulgar, poor 
stuff, written in a medley of styles including about | 
everything that has won favour during the last hundred | 
years. Mendelssohn, Wagner, Mahler, Strauss, German 
popular song, male chorus, nigger song, jazz, Stravinsky, | 
a little Schénberg—all these and other ingredients are | 
mixed together in a musical potion of queer, but hardly 
palatable, taste. This score cannot by any means be | 
called a real work of art. It is, however, a work of 
skill and talent, and its shortcomings are due to a 
deficiency of artistic value. 

Effective climaxes are employed, there are some 
interesting stretches, and in mere sound-effect Krenek | 
is never embarrassed in devising something curious | 
or arresting forthe ear. Moreover, he has the theatrical 
instinct, and the libretto, written by himself, is| 
theatrically effective and much more acceptable than | 
the music. The gruesome antique myth of Agamemnon, 
Klytemnestra, Iphigenia, and Orestes has been adapted | 
by Krenek for his needs in a fanciful manner that} 
rather magnifies its brutality, transposing it, so to 
speak, to the 20th century, with a mixture of politics, | 
parody, and a good deal of dancing and revelling. The} 
combination of antique tragedy with modern vulgarity | 
is a doubtful process, and it is far from solving the | 
problem of making old myths humanly interesting to | 
a modern audience. The Berlin performance had all | 
the effectiveness that a conductor could impart to it. 
Klemperer applied all his passionate energy to the 
task and accomplished admirable things. The stage- | 
settings were inferior to those of the Leipsic premieére, | 
the singing was mediocre. In spite of boisterous | 
applause at the first performance, the success of the | 
new opera is not comparable to that achieved by | 
* Johnny ’ two years ago. 

A few days after the performance of Krenek’s opera | 
the members of the International Society for Contem- | 
porary Music were invited to the home of Artur and 
Therese Schnabel, in order to listen to Krenek’s| 
* Travel-book through the Austrian Alps,’ a set of 
some twenty songs with pianoforte accompaniment, 
written to Krenek’s own prose text. This is a simpler, 
less pretentious, less showy and modern work than 
the opera, and decidedly better in musical substance 
and lyric expression. In fact, it is perhaps the finest 
piece of music so far written by Krenek. It returns 
to Schubert. Plain melody, concise form, and clear | 
tonality are esteemed again, without damage to the | 
modern sound of the music. Its length is somewhat | 
fatiguing, and Krenek’s philosophy, meditations, and | 
poetic effusions are sometimes not of a very high 
order. But even with these deductions Krenek’s 
musical treatment of his journey through the Alps is 
a work to be valued, and a selection that combined 
the best songs might become popular. Its rendering 
was quite extraordinary, the pianoforte part being 
magnificently played by Schnabel. The singer, | 
Burchardt-Keiser, made up for vocal shortcomings by 
very intelligent singing, good diction, and characteristic 
expression. 

Now that Bruno Walter has definitely quitted Berlin | 
and is heard only occasionally as a guest, Wilhelm | 
Furtwangler is the leading personality in Berlin musical | 


| life. 
| an opera, or a choral concert, his name and authority 
|act as a powerful attraction. 


| other of his several symphonies. 


Whenever he conducts a Philharmonic concert, 


At the last two Phil- 
harmonic concerts the chief excitement was Stravinsky's 
“Le sacre du printemps,’ in a new version made by 
the composer. Mere listening without a close study 
of the two scores failed to reveal wherein the new 
simplified version consists. Even in this simplification 
‘Le sacre du printemps ’ remains the most aggressive 
and taxing piece in the entire symphonic repertory. 
In Furtwangler’s splendid interpretation the work won 
the admiration of the majority of his public, and the 
indignation of a minority, who speedily escaped from 
the batflefield. 

At the last Philharmonic concert Reger’s orchestral 
variations on a Mozart theme and Bloch’s ‘ Schelomo,’ 
finely played by Nicolai Graudan, made up the modern 
part of the programme, and an enchanting performance 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Italian ’ Symphony represented the 
classical part. Furtwangler’s interpretation of Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in D was a climax of reproductive art, 
worthy of the great work in every respect. Klemperer 
has also announced the Mass, and it will be an interesting 
task for the professionai critics to compare the varying 
conceptions of the two great conductors. 

Furtwangler’s appearance at the conductor’s desk 
in opera means a festive night for the lovers of opera. 
Of late he has given wonderfu! performances of ‘ Tristan 
and Isolda’ and ‘ The Marriage of Figaro,’ with the 
best singers available, including Frida Leider, Graarud, 
Maria Ivogiin, Baumann, Delia Reinhard, and Reinmar. 

Two eminent ’cellists were heard lately. Piatigorsky, 
just returned from a successful American tour, was 
greeted by a host of admirers. Marix Loevenson, of 
Brussels and Amsterdam, resident at Berlin before the 
war, came back for the first time in sixteen years. He 
is well remembered here for his active and unselfish 
interest in modern chamber-music at a time when 
modern music had not yet been the fashion. 

Iso Elison is a young Russian pianist who is likely 
to gain international fame. His two Berlin recitals 
made a little stir. 

Walter Gieseking played a long programme of 
modern pianoforte music for the members of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music. 
Ernst Toch’s Sonata, Op. 47, deserves to be ranked 
highest among the six works performed, on account of 
its masterly thematic and contrapuntal writing, its 
grace and elegance of contours, and its briskness. As 
it strictly adheres to the modern linear writing, and 
avoids chord-figuration, arpeggio, even chord-playing, 
its three movements repeat the same or similar effects 
too frequently, and thus become a little monotonous 
A Sonata, Op. 20, by Karol Rathaus, is one of the best 
specimens of modern pianistic writing, rising to 
mpressive heights in the Fugue and the presto-Finale. 
Erwin Schulhofi’s Partita revels in jazz mannerisms, 
but does so with grace and a fine ear for cultivated 
sound. The pieces by Hermann Reutter (dry varia- 


| tions on a Bach choral), Richard Wintzer (‘ Sursum 


corda,’ Op. 32, in brilliant Lisztian style), and Fidelio 
Finke (a rather uncouth ‘ Reiterburleske’), were of 
less interest. HucGo LEICHTENTRITT. 


HOLLAND 

The Dutch fondness for jubilees and other celebrations 
has the one good result of introducing us to music and 
other matters which might otherwise be easily over- 
looked. A recent instance of this is the nation-wide 
celebration of the sixtieth birthday of Cornelis Dopper, 
Willem Mengelberg’s permanent assistant. His ‘ Cia- 
cona Gothica’ has for some years had a wide popularity, 
thanks to its rich orchestration and fairly obvious 
tunefulness. Otherwise his work is not much heard, 
though there are occasional performances of one or 
Dopper, Mengel- 
berg, van Anrooy, and others have during the last few 
weeks re-introduced to their audiences several other 
works, and we have again been able to enjoy his 
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Personally, I have been able to find little more in them 
than these two qualities; and least of all am I able 
to discover that strong national character which the 


Dutch critics say his works, and particularly his | 


symphonies, contain. 
to me, for as I trace such national character in the 
works of Willem Pijper, Sigtenhorst Meyer, F. E. A. 
Koeberg, Dina Appeldoorn, and in occasional works 
of others, Iam anxious to add any possible distinguished 
name to my list of the founders of the new Dutch 
national school. However, this at least may be said : 
Dopper sets an excellent example to his many younger 
admirers of complete technique, well-controlled emotion, 


This is a matter of real regret | 


formal balance, and a feeling for melody that, if it is | 


not very original, is always pleasing. I do not know 
if Mr. Dopper is a teacher, but one gathers from his 
compositions that he might well be 
successor of our own Stanford and Corder. 

Of other Dutch composers I have been pleased to 
hav 
by Ailde van Uytvanck, of hearing a work by Lou 
Lichveld, one of the most promising of the younger 
composers. This was a series of short pieces entitled | 
‘Alger, 1929,’ and would appear to be an expression 
of the composer’s feelings on the edge of the desert. 
The individual numbers are not given any titles, but 
several of them are of a sufficiently descriptive character 
to suggest that they were inspired by the physical 
aspect as much as by the emotions it aroused. It is an 
agreeable work, and at least the two first of its seven 
movements have an appeal that is quite beyond the 
ordinary. Besides this and some standard works, | 
Madame van Uytvanck played Schulhoff’s second | 
Sonata, Jacques Ibert’s ‘Les Bavardes,’ and short 
pieces by Albeniz, Humberto Allende, and Turina. 

There is in Holland a very active group which calls 
itself a School for New Hebrew and Jewish Culture, | 
under whose auspices a concert was recently given at | 
The Hague, the programme being made up entirely of | 
works by contemporary Jewish composers. Bloch, 
Milhaud, and Achron were, as might be expected, the 
chief contributors, and a group of songs by the Russian 
Jew, A. Weprik, was introduced which suggested that 
the composer will do well when he has found his own 
medium of expression. Schmuller, Madame R. van 
Veen, and Max Vriedenburg were the executive artists. 

here has been a stream of British artists giving 
recitals of late. Harold Fairhurst deserves first 
mention because of his tactful introduction of British 
music. With Theo van der Pas, an exceptionally 
gifted accompanist, he played Elgar’s Violin Sonata 
and short works by Rebecca Clarke and Delius, all of 
which won hearty appreciation. Harriet Cohen 
continued her propaganda of the work of Arnold Bax 
in spite of the prejudice and honest misunderstanding 
of it by the local critics. At her own recitals in various 
cities she played the second Sonata in G major, and 
joined with Emil Telmanyi at several of his recitals in | 
the third Sonata for violin and pianoforte. She was 
supported about the same time by Marion and John 
Snowden, who played the ‘Folk Tale.’ All these 
works have some popularity, but the critics without 
exception find them formless and lacking in inspiration. 
Very different is it with the ‘Songs of the Hebrides,’ in 
which Héloise Russel-Fergusson, following the precedent 
of the Kennedy family, won a great success. In several | 
of them she used her own arrangements of the accom- 
paniments for harp and ’cello, excellently played by 
Rosa Spier and Co van der Beek. 

HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


ry 


ITALY 

The Scala has given a centenary performance of 
‘ William Tell,’ an opera that does not grow stale. The | 
work is of special interest to the historian, for in its 
early years it took on various guises that reflected | 
the opinions and politics of various states and kingdoms. | 
After the premiére at Paris in 1829, the hero became a 
Scotchman, a German, an Italian, and a Frenchman. | 


an excellent | 


e the opportunity, provided at a pianoforte recital | 


scholarship and his brilliant handling of the orchestra. | It was at La Scala in 1836 that he was first allowed to 


be a Swiss. 

The 1930 version followed that of 1836. Its success 
was largely due to the singers. Benvenuto Franci 
(baritone) was William Tell, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
(tenor of the Metropolitan, N.Y.) was Arnoldo, Bruna 
Rasa was Mathilde, and the remaining parts were 
taken by Tancredi Pasero, Aristide Baccaloni, and 
Ziller. 

The performance was a success from the Overture 
to the Finale. The chorus was particularly good, and 
Maestro Veneziani to be congratulated for his 
splendid preparation of its work. Giuseppe Dal Campo 
conducted. It would be unfair to praise one member 
of the cast more than another. The numerous high 
C’s of the tenor amply illustrated Ropini’s famous 
definition of the three requisites of a singer, nor can 
one imagine a slenderer voice than Franci’s coping 
successfully with the music of the hero. 

Soon after ‘ William Tell’ came ‘ The Barber of 
Seville,’ with another splendid baritone in the title- 
réle, Carlo Galeffi, and Fernando Antori as Don 
Basilio, Borgioli as Almaviva, and Bidi-Sayao, a dainty 
and pleasing, if not opulent, Rosina. M. Antonio 
Guarnieri was the conductor. 

The Buenos Aires Trio gave a concert of Argentinian 
music, assisted by the soprano Hina Spani and the 
pianist Higinia Serantes. A Trio, Op. 25, by Co- 
stantino Gaito, contained nothing of especial interest, 
though it was pleasing to the ear. The modern songs 
sung by the soprano were not comparable to the best 
productions by European song-writers of to-day. They 
belonged rather to the ballad style with plain accom- 
paniments, almost the whole of their effect being 
dependent upon the colouring given by the singer. 
The pieces were all pretty enough, and not one of them 
was downright weak, so that should any reader be 
interested in Argentine music the names of the 
composers may prove useful. They were Alberto 
Williams, Filipe Boero, José Gil, Carlos Lapez-Buchardo, 
Pasquale del Rogatis, and Floro M. Ugarte. 

Of different calibre was the art of Isa Kremer, who 
gave several recitals here. Here is an artist of extra- 


is 


|ordinary power of miming, a sense of rhythm, and a 


feeling for atmosphere that places her among the highest 
in the art of popular and folk-song interpretation. 


|She sang in many languages, from Italian dialects to 


Tartar and English, with a spontaneity that left one 
amazed. She occasionally let us hear some lovely 
tones, but generally her voice was used as a multi-toned 
instrument that crooned or croaked at will. Worthy 
of especial mention was her accompanist, a young 
Russian called Bruno Luck. He also played some 
Chopin, and though no great power was felt tolie behind 
it, his playing was perfect technically, and characterised 
by a tenderness and delicacy of touch out of the 
common. CHARLES D’IF. 
NEW YORK 

Is the operatic art decadent ? The age-old question 
has been forced to the front again recently by the 
retirement in quick succession of three of the most 
eminent singers of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
two of whom, at least, expressed grave doubts con- 
cerning the future of opera. Madame Frances Alda, 
the first of the three, has retired to devote herself to 
radio broadcasting, where doubtless the rewards for 
a considerably smaller amount of work will be con- 
siderably larger than on the stage. Madame Galli-Curci 
was the most emphatic in her fears for the future of 
opera. Madame Matzenauer, one of the few who still 
command the grand manner, expressed herself as 
unwilling to continue in the secondary réles to which 


| the Metropolitan management has assigned her. 


These latter two cases are doubtless without any 
great general significance; but the first, taken 
together with the recent debut of Lawrence Tibbett 
and the forthcoming appearance of John McCormack 
in the sound films, may very possibly foreshadow a 
trend of impressive proportions. Until now, the 
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broadcasting activities of the musically great have 
been confined almost exclusively to one series of 
Sunday evening broadcasts in the interest of a leading 
manufacturer of radio receivers. Another manu- 
facturer in the Middle West has * 
casting of a single Act from the stage of the Chicago 
Opera House. Mr. Walter Damrosch has also done a 
good deal of broadcasting both on purely educational 
hours and to advertise the General Electric Company. 

The American Radiator Company has _ recently 
broken down the resistance of the Ricordi repre- 
sentatives here (not without a consideration, of course) 
to the broadcasting of Puccini operas, of which until 
this winter not a note had been heard by wireless. It 
is with this series that Madame Alda is at present 
chiefly concerning herself rhe question of royalties 
for broadcast performances is receiving a great deal 
of attention at the moment. A local station has been 
in the habit of broadcasting the Sunday afternoon 
concerts of the Philharmonic Symphony Society. But 
it has always interrupted the broadcast whenever a 
copyright work was programmed upon which royalty 
payment was demanded. Next year the broadcasting 
of these concerts by the Columbia system is promised ; 
its policy with regard to royalties is yet to be 
announced. At the present time a great proportion 


of all foreign copyright material is completely excluded | 


by the broadcasting companies. 
Che present season has been lacking in first American 


visits of arresting personalities such as Ravel and 
Honegger, who were here last year. The promised 
visit of Albert Roussel, under the auspices of Pro 
Vusica, is apparently not to take place. From Russia 
we have had two opposed personalities in Serge | 
Prokofiev a Alexander Glazounov. With Toscanini’s 
eturn for the last few weeks of the Philharmonik 
comes Pizzetti, one of the group of his com- 
itriots to whom the conductor is puzzlingly and at 
times annovingly faithful 
At the Metropolitan there has been a first New York 
rfort Sadko,’ lavishly staged, and, as usual 
lifferent performed Mr. Bodanzky is making a 
I experiment in a cycle of uncut ‘ Ring 
2) suspects that he is not altogether unaware 
tt xperiment may silence many of those who 
e expressed emphatic disapproval of many of the 
has n fit to make 
Kat ine Goodson recently returned after a con- 
ble absence, and was verv well received 
For the grand finale of its season the League of 
Composers, who two vears ago gave us in ballet form 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Histoire d’un Soldat’ and de Falla’s 
Retablo,’ and last year Stravinsky’s ‘ Les Noces,’ is 


and Schénberg’s 


Stokowski is to 


to produce ‘ Le Sacre du Printemps’ 
“Die Gliickliche Hand.’ Leopold 


conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra for the production, | 


and Rouben Mamoulian, who directed ‘ Porgy,’ will 
be in charge of the staging. Settings will be by Robert 
Edmond Jones and Nicholas Roerich 


ARTHUR MENDEI 


TORONTO 

Despite the rumoured shortage of ready money our 
several activities continue unabated. This month we 
have been so busy that space will permit merely a 
brief report of events. Massey Hall has given us three 
of the finest singers we can recall in recent years— 
Madame Elizabeth Rethberg (Metropolitan’ Opera 
soprano), John Charles Thomas (baritone), and Sigrid 
Onegin (contralto). There is hardly a flaw in the vocal 
or technical equipment of these three magnificent 
artists. One pianist was heard, Rachmaninov, who 
came to us fresher and more subtly vigorous than 
ever From England, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
brought John Goss, who charmed us with a 
and vocalism 

Locally there have been unusually active proceedings. 
The Toronto Symphony Orchestra and the Conservatory 


sponsored ' the broad- | 


| Choir, conducted by Dr. Ernest Macmillan, gave us 
| Constant Lambert’s brilliant ‘ Rio Grande.’ Ernest 
| Seitz was the pianist. Dr. von Kunitz conducted 
| the orchestra in Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora’ Overture 
and Arthur Wade’s very formal ‘Symphonic Poem.’ 

The Hart House String Quartet took leave of 
us this season with the Beethoven Op. 74, Frank 
Bridge’s ‘ Sally in our Alley,’ ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ and ‘ An 
Irish Lullaby,’ and Dohnanyi’s great A minor Quartet, 
Op. 33. We again heard the enterprising and busy 
Conservatory String Quartet, which played the Debussy 
Quartet, ‘ Seventeenth-Century Sketches,’ by Donald 
Heins (viola), and Dvordk’s Pianoforte Quintet, with 
Florence Singer at the pianoforte. 

One of the most significant influences in the study 
of the classics here during the past few years has come 
from the work of Norah Drewett and Geza de Kresz 
These two highly-finished musicians introduced a 
series of three sonata recitals with a Beethoven evening. 
We have also to thank the Women’s Musical Club for 
introducing a fine new Russian ‘cellist, Gregor 
Piatigorski. 

Finally, we have word from Montreal of the very 
efficient influence exerted in that city by the New 
Montreal Select Choir under Mr. F. H. Blair. The first 
programme this season suggests a distinct sparkle of 
novelty—‘ On the Lake’ and ‘ May Song’ (Mendels- 
sohn) ; ‘ Cargoes’ (Balfour Gardiner) ; part-songs by 
Brahms (Op. 104), including ‘ Night Watch,’ ‘ Lost 
Happiness,’ “Lost Youth,’ ‘In Autumn’; ‘ Turtle 
Dove ’ and ‘ Ca’ the Yowes’ (arr. Vaughan Williams 
‘Sir Eglamore’ (arr. Balfour Gardiner); * Rosa 
Mystica ’ (B. J. Dale) ; ‘ Ye thrilled me once ’ (Parry 
and ‘ Easter Hymn’ (Bantock). H. C. F. 

\ special report of the Mendelssohn Choir Festival 
has arrived at the moment of going to press, and will 
be printed in our next issue.—EDITOR 











Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

ADELE Strauss, the third wife of Johann Strauss 
the younger, on March 8, at the age of seventy-six 
They were married in 1872 when Strauss was fifty-eight 
It was in order to marry Adéle that Strauss becam: 
Protestant and divorced his second wife, who had left 
him By the change of religion he forfeited the favour 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph. There is no record 
that Adéle possessed musical talent. 

W. H. ATKINSON, a baritone singer well known at 
Liverpool and the north of England, at Wallasey, aged 
fiftv-nine. He was a popular singer of light songs, an 
original member of the Lyric Quartet, and later a 
member of the Minster Quartet. During the last few 
years he confined himself to teaching. 

ALFRED Picton, the flautist, on March 3. He was 
born at Burnley, in 1870, became well-known as a 
performer and teacher at Glasgow, played in the Scottish 
| Orchestra for over twenty years, and frequently took 
| part in concerts of chamber music. 

KONRAD ANSORGE, pianist and composer, 
sixty-seven. He was a pupil of Liszt, toured exten- 
sively, and was for some years a professor at the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatoire. His composi- 
tions include a Requiem and several orchestral works. 

BENNO SCHONBERGER, the well-known pianist, at 
Wisborough Green, aged sixty-six. He was born at 
Vienna, and became a pupil of Liszt. He settled in 
London forty-three years ago. 

JosEPH SLIVINSKI, a Polish pianist who was famous 
| a generation ago, but who had not appeared in London 


Yr . ~ 
|for many years. He was sixty-five years old. 


aged 


fine | 
programme again illustrating British purity of style | 


A correspondent writes to say that the most 
| popular song by the late d’Auvergne Barnard was not 
|’ Whisper, and I shall hear’ (which was written by 
| Piccolomini), but ‘ Bid me to love.’ 
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MUSIC 
‘ O be joyful in the Lord’ (first Chorus from Festival Anthem). 
By GeorGe C. MARTIN 
The follows ing EXTRA SU PPLEME N T ts given with this number : 
‘ In Derry Vale’ (‘ The Londonderry Air’). Arranged as a Trio for 
Female V oices A W. McNaught. 








HACKETT, Bass.—Available engage- 

ments (any standard work). Rectifies unscientific training. 
‘Splendid voice-cultured style."—Truth. ‘‘ Vast experience. Teaches 
with most sensitive certainty—unfailingly healthy results.”—Eminent 
Throat Surgeon. 14, Hanover Street, W.1, and (Purley 3460) 


ROYAL CHAPEL OF ST. KATHARINE 
REGENT’S PARK. 
TENOR SOLOIST. Sunday mornings only. Practices alternate 
Fridays. £15 p.a. August holiday. Write, J. D. Knight, 6, Carleton 
Gardens, N.19. 


iq T. GILBERTHORPE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 

- L.R.A.M., Organist of Bermuda Cathedral, is returning to 

England in June, and would be glad to hear of an Organ Appointment, 

either permanent or temporary. South of England preferred, or in one 
f the Colonies. Address, Box 487, G.P.O., Hamilton, Bermuda. 


wn LADY (L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 

resident or non-resident post as Music Mistress in School near 
Theory, &c. Subsidiary Subject, 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 


| Ae 











Harmony, 
Box 35, 


Bristol. Pianoforte, 
French (acquired abroad). 
Wardour Street, W.1. 
A= REQUIRED at Christ Church, 
d Gate, W.2. Salary, £25 p.a. Good reader essential. 
letter, to the Vestry. 


SSAY, A.R.C.O., July, 





Lancaster 
Apply by 





1930.—Six Model Essays 
with Hints, on the book “ Milton,” by John Bailey. Most im- 
portant. Showing how to write the Essay. Enclose 4s. 6d. to “ Essays,” 
c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
URAL TESTS.—L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and other 
Exams. Special important paper. Showing how to train for 
these tests. Very successful. Enclose 4s. 6d. to “‘ Aural Tests,” c/o 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 








| ELOW HALF -PRICE—Holt 2-manual Organ. 
R.C.O. pedals. Also 88-note Player Piano. Both excellent 
order. Write “ J.,”’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 





| OUBLE - BASS by Thibouville-Lamy, Paris. 
Excellent condition. £10. Clark, Orchestra, Devonshire Park 
Theatre, Eastbourne. 











THE YEAR BOOK PRESS SERIES 


Unison and Part Songs. Church and Instrumental music 


FULL CATALOGUE Post Free ON APPLICATION 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, LTD., 31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


requires | 











| PustisHep BY NOVELLO & CO., Limitep 
» DURING THE LAST MONTH 


| ALFE, MICHAEL.—‘“ The Bohemian Girl.” 


(Concert Edition) Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100. 
RENT-SMITH, A.—‘‘ As some great engine.” 
Madrigal for s.s.a.T.B.B. (No. 1447, Part-Song 





| Book.) 4d. 
“In Praise of Pan.’’ Madrigal for s.s.a.T.B. (No. 

| 1445, Part-Song Book.) 4d. 
| —_—* Now Spring doth shew her power.’’ Ballet 

Madrigal for s.s.a.T.B. (No. 1446, Part-Song Book.) 
| 4d. 
URNELL, I.—*‘ The Sands of Dee.’’ Choral Song 
for Mixed Voices. (No. 1443, Part-Song Book.) 
| 4d 


“HURCH, C. G.—Benedicite, omnia opera. In 

Shortened form. Free Rhythm. 3d. 

| L,OSTER, ARNOLD.—Suite for Strings on ~~?“ 
} Folk Airs. Score. 7s. 6d. Ist Violin, 2s. 3d. 

2nd Violin, 2s. 3d.; Viola, 1s. 6d.; 2s. 3d.: 


| Bass, Is. 6d. 
\ {pit G. C—O be Joyful in the Lord.” 
ime (First Chorus from Festival Anthem.) (No. 


Violoncello, 4 


| 1046, The Musical Times.) 3d. 
JOWELL, Rev. C. T.—Holy Communion Service 
in E flat. Is. 
| [}) ATHBONE, GEORGE.—Six Sight-Tests for 
$.A.T.B. Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa. (Nos. 
64-69, Sight-Singing Tests.) Each, 2d. 
‘There be none of Beauty’s daughters.’’ Part- 





Song for T.T.B.B. (No. 613, The Orpheus.) 4d. 
* AMPSON, GODFREY.—Holy Communion Service 
S in E flat. (No. 69, Short Settings.) Is. 6d. 
~CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 454, contains the 
«J following music in both notations: ‘ Fresh from 
the Dell.’’ (Unison Song.) GEORGE RATHBONE. 2d. 
~CHOOL SONGS.—Published in two forms. A. 


. Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). B. Voice 
Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. B 
No. 685. ‘‘ The Traction Engine.” 
(Unison Song.) STANLEY 
MARCHANT <a * 
» 770. ‘ Ask if yon dame isk rose.”’ (Air 


from ‘‘Susannah’’) HANDEL 2d. 
"T“ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 
No. 2593, ‘‘ Author of life Divine. 


” 


Anthem. 


H. A. CHAMBERS. 3d. 
Wa F. W.—Holy Communion Service in 
F minor. (No. 70, Short Settings.) Is. 6d. 
7RIGHT, DENIS.—Two Passiontide Songs. 
‘Beloved Saviour, wilt Thou answer?” 
‘* Jesus, Thou Who knowest death.” 2s. 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., New York 
J. M.—Offertorio for the Organ. (No. 


EOBIDE, 
498, St. Cecilia Series.) 
“So aan G. H.—Benedicite, 


50 cents (2s.). 
omnia opera, 


in G (Shortened form). No. 1063, Church 
Music Review.) 15 cents (8d.). 
~OUST, F. J.—‘‘ An Easter Carol.’ s.a.T.B. (No. 


1065, Church Music Review.) 10 cents (6d.). 
™ERSON, R.—‘O what the joy and the glory 
3 must be.” Easter Anthem. (No. 1064, Church 
15 cents (8d.). 


Music, Review. 
OSE, A.—Interludio for the Organ. (No. 494, St. 
Cecilia Series.) 50 cents (2s.). 
7 ENDRIE, F. E.—Conducting and Orchestral 


routine. For the prospective Conductor of 
| either Chorus or Orchestra. $1.00 net (4s.). 

y ICHARDSON, A. M.—Helps to Fugue writing. 
| FX Based on Bach’s ‘Das Wohltemperirte 
Klavier.’”’ $1.50 (6s.). 
| JORIS, W. R.—Preludium for the Organ. 
\ 488, St. Cecilia Series.) 50 cents (2s.). 
Scherzando (Springtime Mood) for the Organ. 
| (No. 485, St. Cecilia Series.) 


(No. 





50 cents (2s.) 
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Novello’s Music for Sunday School Festivals 


HYMNS AND TUNES 


. Come, 


. Come, 


SETS PUBLISHED IN 


PRICE SIXPENCE PER SET. 


SET 


RWARD . G. C. MARTIN 
g ADY eu AN-SMITH 
Freperic Ciay 
STAINER | 
Harvey | 


CHILDREN, ON AND F¢ 
FoR THE FRESHNESS OF THE MOKNING 
I LOVE TO HEAR THE STORY cee 
Come, O come! IN PIOUS LAYS ... ‘ cee oo J 
THINe For ever! Gop or Love W. C. 


BOTH NOTATIONS COMBINED 


6s. 6d. per 100. 


Words only, 


I. 


6. Jesu, WHOM THY CHILDREN LOVE ... 
7. SWEETLY O'ER THE MEADOWS FAIR 

8. WOULD YOU GAIN THE BEST IN LIFE 
9. ON OUR WAY REJOICING ... 

10. NOW THE DAYLIGHT GOES AWAY. 


SET II. 


AGAIN THE MORN OF 
THE ANGELS’ Sone .. 
FORWARD, CHRISTIAN CHIL DREN 
THe GOLDEN Spore 

SAVIOUR, BLESSED Savious . 


GLADNESS - . J. STAINER 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
ALFRED MOFFAT 

«+ J. STAINER 

Joun E. West | 


SET 


WE MARCH, WE MARCH TO VICTORY : «- J. Barnsy 

Hark! Hark! THE ORGAN ' : G. J. BENNETT | 
O WHAT CAN LITTLE HANDS DO? H. E. Button | 
WHILE THE SUN IS SHINING : . _T. Apams | 
I LOVE TO HEAR THE STORY H. J] GauntTiettT | 


oy 
SET 

J. Starner | 
STAINER 
J. Trove 

van-SMiTH | 


Button | 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF ENGLAND 
THe CROWN IS WAITING 

Tue City or Licut 
HE DWELLS AMONG 
Gop ts In Heaven ! 


LILIES 


THE . 
HEAR 


Can He 


SET 


Creator, Gop, and Lorp : MAUNDER | 
Wuen Love DRAWS NEAR “ . E. J. Troup 
PRAISE your Lorp ~ & CHAMBERS 
WE WILL PRAISE THEE . J. STAInerR | 
ABOVE THE CLEAR BLUE SKY Hersert E. Crime 


SET 
HOSANNA WE SING - . . . H. A. CHAMBERS 
HEAVENLY FATHER, SEND THY BLESSING ... W. C. Harvey 
BLESSED Jesu, WE CAN SEE THEE ... : A. Rowiey | 
THE DAYS OF OLD ETHet Boyce 
WHAT IS THE GIFT . . H. A. CHAMBERS | 


SET 

LIFE'’S GLAD, MORNING ‘ : ‘ G. C. Martin | 
Jesu, BLESSED Saviour A. Herpert Brewer | 
Come, CHRISTIAN YOUTHS Harvey Grace | 
Tuy WorpD IS LIKE A GARDEN E. H. Tutman | 
| 


GOD OF MERCY, THRONED ON HIGH Harvey GRACE 


SET 
GEORGE RATHBONE 
Apams | 
ROWLEY 
MAUNDER | 
CHAMBERS 


Tue CuHILpRen's SonG 
Tue Cutcpren's Festa 
SING ALOUD TO JESUS 
LONG AGO SWEET VOICES CALLING 
CHILDREN'S VOICES 


Day 


SE 
S SINGING H. E Button 
UTH H. A. CHAMBERS | 
GeorGe RATHBONE 
CHARLES BuRNEY 
ORNER SING H. E. Button | 


ALLELUIA 
SHEPHERD OF TENDER YO 
FATHER, HEAR THY CHILDREN'S PRAISES 
GoD OF THE MORNING 

L&T ALL THE WORLD IN 


HEAR 


EVERY < 
SET 

SoLpIEt THIMAN 

TAKE 

EVERY MORNING 

FaITuet SHEPHERD, 


FIGHT THE D} BoypD 


6. ENTER WITH THANKSGIVING 

7. MAN SHALL NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE 
8. STARS, THAT ON YOUR WONDROUS WAY 
9. THE DAY IS PAST AND OVER 

10. GOD WILL TAKE CARE OF YOU 


Ill. 


6. THE ROSEATE HUES OF EARLY DAWN 
7. Lorp, THY CHILDREN GUIDE ... 

8. IN OUR WORK AND IN OUR PLAY 

9. THe Beautirut Lanp ... 

10. GENTLE JESUS, MEEK AND MILD 


IV. 

6. THe Goop SHEPHERD one 

7. A LITTLE KINGDOM I POSSESS ... 
8. Raise your STANDARD, BROTHERS 
9. FLowerRs. eee ° 
10, JESUS, TENDER SHEPHERD, HEAR ME 
V. 

6. We THANK THEE, Lorp 

7. Come, 
8. COME, SING WITH HOLY GLADNESS ... 
9. THe Lesson or Love ... eee eco 
10. NOW THE DAY IS OVER 


VI. 

6. WuiLe our LorRD WAS PASSING 
7. THE EARTH IS FAIR AND SWEET 
8. PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT 

9. THe Hory Licut 

10. NOW SINKS THE SUN 


VII. 

6. Gop OF OUR FATHERS 

7. Wuen THe Lorp oF Love 
8. CHILDREN OF Gop .. oe 
Tue CHILDREN'S PRAYER 
Tue LorpD BE WITH US 


BY 


Ms 


VIII 


6. AROUND THe THRONE OF Gop 
ERFREUEN "') 

7. Gop, WHO HATH MADE THE DAISIES 

8. FoR EVER AND FOR EVER eo 

9. FRAMER OF THE LIGHT 


to. THe jorous pay, O Lorp, IS ENDING 


IX. 
6. OUR HEARTS ARE FUL 
7. THANKSGIVING 
8. GoD WHISPERS 
9. GoD IN ALL 
to. Hear Tuy 


L OF GLADNESS ... 


CHILDREN, GENTLE JESUS... 
Wat can I Give Jesus ?... 
LORD, GRANT ME LIGHT 


LORD OF AN EARTH OF GLORY 
GLory TO Gop WHO REIGNS ABOVE 


10. ERE EVENING SHADOWS ROUND ME CLOSE 


FRIENDS, THE WORLD WANTS MENDING 


(Tune—" 


ose H. E. Button 
ao PB. A, a 

- J. May 
Watter B. Co 
ApcocK 


F. H. Cowen 
J. V. Roserts 
«- J. STAwer 
JoserpH Barney 
F. R. HaverGcat 


. A. SuLLivan 
A. S. Cooper 
F. WESTLAKE 
J. STAINER 
J. STAINER 


J. STAINER 

R. . NEWMAN 

J. Trour 

ALBERTO y ER. 
PARKER 


W. C. Harvey 
E. J. Trove 
«. G. W. Torrance 
oo «. J. Barney 
F. W. Brunt 


EtuHet Boyce 


J. Hopxins 
H. THImMan 
G. RUSSELL 
R. McLeop 

>. J. May 


LASST UNS 


Arr. by Ivor ATKINS 
.. R. McLeop 

-_ H. MAUNDER 
R. WALKER RoBsOoN 
Cc May 


a Atec RowLey 
Myces B. Foster 
Rospert McLeop 

EpGcar Moy 
Cc. J. May 


. A, M. GoopHarT 
-B. SELLARS 
E S. Deans 
Tate 

J. May 


The Hymns and Tunes 


may also be had in separate numbers, price 1}d. each. 


Except No. 3, Set X., price 2d. 


London: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited 








